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| Death hung by handoutts 
on the edge of the cliff— 
MURDER CITY 


| By CLEVE F. ADAMS 
A Violet McDade Story 
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‘They Sank to. Eternal: Rest... and Waked Ag 


egi gee Beaten by the Blizzard, Numb, 


me » 2 Drugged by Exertion, They Gave 
SY — ZZ, a: up Their Fight for Life 


“It was 28 below zero. A 40 mile gale whipped tears running silently down his cheeks. 
blindingsheetsoficysnowintohugedrifts,"writes We were safe in the farmhouse with 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Tyner of Liberty, Nebraska. the lighted window... saved from death 

“My son and [ climbed out of our stalled car. The in the snow... saved because the fr esh DATED 
longer we worked to free it, the deeper it seemed to sink ‘Eveready batteries in our flashlight kept on work- 
into the mounting barrier of driving snow. ing after we gave up, and the light in the snow 


“Chilled to the bone from our efforts, we looked about attracted our rescuers. 
for possible shelter. Up the road a single light shone Signed) . sires 2 
from a farmhouse window, a lone beacon of safety in See Dane a B Jame) 
this howling, icy desolation. With our flashlight to help 
us in keeping out of the ditch, we struggled toward it, 
floundering through the swirling drifts, leaning into that 
breath-snatching, icy blast. 


“EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES 
are FRESH 
BATTERIES 


The Date Line 
Guarantees Freshness 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“But even our exertion could not warm us. Numbness 
crept gradually over me, and with it a drowsiness, com- 
pelling as ether. My son was fighting the same losing 
battle, for we sank down together in that howling white 
waste. It seemed warm and snug down in the snow. In 
great peace I surrendered to sleep. 

X- K xk 


“As in another world and beginning a new existence, I 
came to my senses. My son was bending over me, 


HIS ZERO WEATHER 
($ PRETTY TOUGH 
ON THE BATTERY 
IN MY CAR... DO 
YOU SUPPOSE IT 
AFFECTS THESE, 


NY KIND OF BATTERY 
EXPOSED TO ZERO 

TEMPERATURES LOSES 
EFFICIENCY, MR.BAILEY. 
THATS ALL THE MORE 
REASON TO USE DATED 


FLASHLIGHT EVEREADY BATTERIES. 
CELLS TOO ? KNOWING THEY ARE FRESH 


4 YOU KNOW THEY HAVE 
H THE RESERVE POWER TO 
| STAND COLD WEATHER 
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2 Novels 


MURDER CITY . é : : . Cleve F. Adams . 


When VIOLET McDADE’S representative returned—in a 
trunk—she organized a clean-up campaign. 


MANY NIAGARAS . z : 4 Arthur J. Burks . 


HARLAN DYCE might have been a pebble in those majestic 
workings—but somehow—he seemed much greater 


5 Short Stories 


PEACE AND QUIET è . ù James E. Smith . 
He felt like a walking tombstone—out to catch a ghost—— 


DANSE MACABRE . A : : Hugh B. Cave ; 


It isn’t as if you could hang an organ around your neck—and 
go walking—in the rain 


DOUBLE CATCH s : z ; Morris Hoyt King . 


It was a nice place for a robbery—maybe two robberies—— 


BLONDES ARE POISON c 5 Eric Howard . 


—so he hired a brunette. 


SET A THIEF . é o é % Howard Simpson . 
—and be sure to eat potato salad. 
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J. E. SMITH, President, ‘National Radio institute 


@he man who has directed the home study 
ET ng more men for the Radio Industry 


any other man in America. 


‘Set Servicing 
Spare time set service 
ing pays many $5, $10, 
$15 a week extra while 
learning. Full time 
servicing pays as much 
es $30, $50, 675 a week. 


Broadcasting 
Stations 
Employ managera, 
engineers, operators, 
installation and 
maintenance men for 
fascinating jobs and 
way up to $5,000a year. 


Loud Speaker 
Systems 
Building, installing, 
servicing and operating 
public address systems 
is another growing field 
for men well trained 

in Radio, 


HERE’S PROOF 


THAT MY TRAINING PAYS 


$80 Monthly in Spare Time 
fe i *“I work on Radio part time, still 

ti holding my regular job. Since ene 
rolling five years ago, I have aver- 
-aged around §80 every month.”’— 
JOHN B. MORISSETTE, 773 Sil- 
ver St., Manchester, N. H, 


Makes $50 to $60 a Week 
“I am making between $50 and $60 | 
a week after all expenses aro paid, 
and I am getting all the Radio 
work I can take care of, thanks to 
N. R. 1.°—H. W. SPANGLER, 
803 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Operates Public Address 
System 

“T have @ position with the Los 
Angeles Civil Service, operating the 
Public Address System in the City 
Hall Oouncil. My salary is $153 a 
month.”—R. B. ROOD, R. 136, 
City Hall, Loa Angeles, Calif. 


Many make $ 
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ea Radio Expert 
30°50 $75 a week 


| will train you at home for many Good 
Spare Time and Full Time Radio Jobs 


Do you want to make more money? Ra- 
dio offers you many opportunities for 
yell paying spare time and full time jobs. 
And you don't have to give up your pres- 
ent job or leave home and spend a lot of 
money to become a Radio Expert. 


Many Radio Experts Make 
$30, ~S0, $75 a Week £ 

Radio broacvasting stations employ engi- 
neers, operators, station managers and 
pay up to $5,000 a year. Spare time Radio 
set servicing pays as much as $200 to $500 
a year—full time jobs with Radio jobbers, 
manufacturers and dealera as, much as 
$30, $50, $75 a week. Many Radio Experts 
operate their own full time or part time 
Radio sales and service businesses. Radio 
manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, service- 
men, paying up to $6,000 a year. Radio 
operators on ships get ay and seo 
the world besides. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, and Jou 
speaker systems are newer fields offcring 
good opportunities now and for the fu- 
ur ‘elevision promises to open many 
food jobs soon. en I have trained are 

olding good jobs in these branches of 
Radio, ad their statements. Mail the 
coupon, 


There’s a Rea? Future In Radio 
fo: Well Trained Men 
Radio already gives jobs to more than 
000 poo! le. In 1935 over $300,000,008 
worth of sets, tubes and parts were sold— 
an increase of 20% over 1934! Over l,- 
100,000 auto Radios were sold in 1935, 250% 
More than in 1934! 22,006,000 homes are to- 
day equipped with Radios, and every year 
millions of these sets go out of date and 
are replaced with newer models. Milliona 
more need servicing, new tubes, repairs, 
etc. Broadcasting stations. pay their em- 
ployecs (exclusive of artista) more 
than $23,000,000 a year! And Radio 
is a new industry, still growing fast! 
A few hundred 30, $50, §75-a-week 
jobs have grown to thousands in less 
than 20 years! 

Many Make $8, $10, $15 a 
Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needa 
a good spare time serviceman. The 
day you enroll I start sending you 


Extra Money Job Sheets, They show you 
how to do Radio repair jobs that you cam 
cash iu on quickly! Throughout your traine 
ing I send you plans that made gos 
spare time money—$20 to $500 a year—for 
hundreds of fellows. My training is fa- 
mous as ‘‘the Course that pays for itself.’* 


8 Give You Practical Experience 
My Course is not all book training. L 
send you special Radio equipment ang 
show you how to conduct experiments 
and build circuits which illustrate impor- 
tant principles used in modern Radio re- 
ceivers, broadcast stations and loudspeaker 
installations, I show you how to build 
testing apparatus for use iu spare time 
work from this equipment. his 60-50 
method of training makes learning at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. 


YouGeta MoneyBackAgreement 
I am so sure that I can train you success- 
fully that I agree iu writing to refund 
every penny you pay me if you are nob 
satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction 
Service when you finish. I'll send youe 
copy of this agreement with my Free Book. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Act Today, Mail the coupon now for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ It’s free to 
any fellow over 16 years old. It describes 
Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; 
tells about my training in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows you actual letters from men 
I have trained, telling what they are doing 
and earning. Find out what Radio offers 
YOU! MAIL THE COUPON in an 
envelope, or paste on a postcard—NOW! 
J. E. SMITH, Pres., National Radio Institute 
Dept. 7005 
Washington, 
D. C. 


This Coupon is Good for... 
One FREE Copy of My Book 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 7DD5 


R National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. : 8 
i Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in 8 
i Radio,” which points out the spare time and full time opportunities § 
in Radio and explains your 60-50 method of training men at home in g 
: spare time to become Radio Experts. (Please Write Plainly.) a 
NN AMR aeaa FX) Neate lpia! 
@ ADDRESS............ ees 8 
a 8 
B CITY... J 
bo aaa = : 
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NOW -_ir's 
SCIENTIFIC 


CRIME 
DETECTION, 


PAYS BIG REWARDS 


New Easy Training Endorsed by Experts Prepares You For 


BIG EARNINGS 


Whe Nation’s cry these days is for scientifically trained investi- 
gators. Never before has there been such an opportunity for 
young men scientifically trained as at the present time. 


Study At Home—Advanced Education Or Previous 
Experience Not Necessary 
This new training is not difficult. No deep book or technical 
data. Anyone 17 to 70 eligible. A little time each day qualifies 
you for big earnings in most fascinating profession on earth. 
Course includes every important branch of crime detection, 
Only course in existence that offers combination of the Science 
of Finger Prints, Secret Service and Private Investigation, 
Identification of Handwriting, Secrets of Defense and Attack, 
and Police Photography, ALL IN ONE GREAT COURSE! 


Easy Terms—Big Regulation Outfit Free To Students 
Write for easy terms policy enabling you to secure this scientific 
training with practically no sacrifice. You train with regulation 
police equipment and employ methods used in finest equipped 
bureaus of identification. Internationally famous leaders in 
police world endorse this training. Instructor a nationally 
known expert in scientific crime detection. Private industry 
also now demanding scientifically trained experts. Now is your 
opportunity to get into this new fascinating field. 


FR EE TO ANY YOUNG MAN 17 OR OVER 
= Send today for big new book, “Get Into Scientific Crime 
Detection," including 14 famous scientifically solved cases. This free 
book tells how and why you can earn big money in this great 
profession. Fill in coupon—mail today sure. 
SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 
INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Building 
Huntington, West Virginia 
3J. T. BURDETTE, President 
(EELEESEKELELETEEELIA 


S SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 

E INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. 

§ Chesapeake and Ohio Building Dept. 3D37 

B Huntington, West Virginia 

m Gentlemen: Without any obyocen whatsoever, please send me 
your big book containing 14 famous scientifically solved cases 


s together with full partic son how I can get into SCIENTIFIC 
i Crime Detection. 


Please mention this 


magazine when 


BOCK 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR TONE ' 
epee as POCKET RADIO 
an it—j ike th te, È i 
ockst ceciiy Take it with ae 
o 


Costs Nothing to 
Operate! Guaranteed? ote epect 
ects 
He formance: Giant to any prospec 
asi 
radio for personal use, 
rais Cost nothingto operate 


= | Received Midget Radio 
SEND NO MONEY ! ieg, entezebe megio entor; | Sitar sac" iadt 
Tod tay ie eer on RA €2.90 end postage (Letters on File). 


lay. Pay 
GE ZANE RABIS Lo. 2000 teak ave Bape seer chess 


OF APPLIED Sct 
} 1920 Sunn veda AciencR 
Dept. 2773 Chicago, Ul, 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Stubborn stomach ulcers relieved by physician’s pre- 
scription quickly and cheaply. Amazing action of ULCO, 
backed by 8 years of proven success, is truly marvel- 
ous. Don’t endure stomach trouble and ulcers another 
week, Write for FREE literature or ten days’ treatment 
which brings immediate relief. ULCO regulates gastric 
juices, protects lining of stomach, giving sores a chance 
to heal. $2.00. ULCO LABORATORIES, Flint, Mich. 


Help Your Kidneys 


with real santalwood oil 


When the passages of kidneys and bladder be- 
come irritated, you frequently suffer a burning 
sensation. Sleep is shattered. Backaches, leg stiff- 
ness and other troubles cause distress. 


East Indian santalwood may be a little more 
costly than other medicines, but it ‘does the 
work.” It soothes and relieves, It helps Nature 
to overcome the condition. 

In SANTAL MIDY capsules you find only 
East Indian santalwood. No cheap fake oils. No 
drastic diuretic drugs. SANTAL MIDY is known 
throughout the entire world for its effectiveness. 
Easy-to-take capsules. Insist that the druggist gives 
you genuine SANTAL MIDY Capsules, Accept 


___Rothing else. 
MARVELOUS’ INVENTION! 


“Altin.one Combination 
Blow Torche Soldering lron 


Now garage men, plumbers, mechanics, 
engineers can cut cost and time—with 
this new Justrite Combination Blew 
Torch and Soldering Iron! Supplies its 
own pressure—without pumps of any 
kind. Generates its own heat—without 
charcoal or stove. Light, convenient, 
portable, fool-proof gives 100% cus- 
tomer satisfaction. SELLS ON DEM- 
ONSTRATION. 

AGENTS’ SAMPLES: A epecial proposition fer 


new, fast-working agents whe can start new— 
and produce! 


Exclusive Territories are open, for apu whe 
know how to sell this PROVED MONEY MAN- 
ER. Thousands of Justrite Torches are in use 
now. 3 Thie euccers is ready for YOU) Write 
today: 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 
2061 Southport, Dept. 84, Chicago 
advertisements 


3. 


~ .Justrite Nos 


answering 
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WELL, your boss thinks of you in terms of 
so much a weekl You are worth this or 
that to him. How much you are worth 
depends upon—YOU! You decide the 
amount chiefly by your ability—by your 


training. Why not increase the amount by 
increasing your training? Thousands of 
men have done it by spare-time study 


of I. C. S. Courses. You are invited to 


earn more money. Mail this coupon. 


BOX 4910-H, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Architeot 

O Architectural Drafteman 
O Building Estimating 

O Contractor and Builder 
O Structural Draftsman 


O Sheet Metal Worker 

O Boilermaker 

O Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work O Radio 
O Mechanical Engineering 

O Structural Engineer O Mechanical Draftsman 

O Management of Inventions O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Electrical Engineer O Patternmaker 

O Electric Lighting O Diesel Engines 

O Welding, Electric and Gas D Aviation Engines 

O Reading Shop Blueprints O Automobile Mechanic 

O Heat Treatment of Metals O Refrigeration 


O Plumbing 
O Heating 
O Air Conditioning 

O Steam Engineer 

O Steam Electric Engineer 

O Marine Engineer 

O R. R. Locomotives 

U R. R. Section Foreman 

O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineoring 

O Civil Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


O Steam Fitting 
O Ventilation 


O Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry 

O Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining 
O Mine Foreman 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 
O Agrioulture 

O Fruit Growing 

O Poultry Farming 


O Fire Bosses 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Trafic Management 

O Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

O C. P. Accountant 


O Home Dressmaking 


O Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 
O Spanish 

G French 

O Salesmanship 

O Advertising 


O Service Station Salesmanship 

D First Year College Subjects 

O Business Correspondence 

O Stenography and Typing 

Q Civil Service O Mail Carrier 
O Railway Mail Clerk 


DOMESTIO SCIENCE COURSES 


O Advanced Dressmaking 


O Millinery 


O Grade School Subjects 
O High School Subjecta 
O College Preparatory 
O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards O Signs 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Professional Dressmaking and Designing O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 
evened E cesses I WO LOSS E res A E ERA Paena 


State.. Present Position. 
ernational Correspondence Bohools Oanadian, 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ROADCAST Finefor Kidney and 


and AMAZE q (Bladder Weakness 
Your Frien $: STOP GETTING UP NIGHTS 


Put on your own broadcast with the a 
WALCO MIKE, most entertaining ra- 4 
dio device yet produced. Sing, laugh, £ 
talk, crack jokes from another room ĝ 
and your radio will prođuce every 
sound as though you were miles away © 
at a regular broadcasting station. 


MARVELOUS FUN AT PARTIES 


Imitate the big radio stars and crooners. Do 
a “Ben Bernie’ or “Rudy Vallee.” 

No end of pleasure for grown-ups 5 
or kiddies. Excellent training 
in elocution, “Amateur Hour’’ 
practice, or broadcast an- 
nouncing. Special cut-out but- 
ton allows you to switch from hi 
broadcasting to regular radio 
ception in an instant. Can not in- 
jure your radio in any way. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days Trial at Our Risk! 


Merely mail the coupon. On delivery 
Day postman $1 plus few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return it in 5 
days and your $1 refunded at once. 
SS SS SS LS SE SSS 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., Dept. 142 

49 East 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 


Keep your kidneys free from waste matter, poisons 
and aid, and put healthy activity into kidneys and 
biade pad you'll live a healthier, happier and 
onger life. s 
me most efficient and harmless way to de this 
is to get from your druggist a 35-cent box of Gold 
Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and take them as di- 
rected—the swift results will surprise you. 

Besides getting up nights, some symptems of kid- 
ney trouble are backache, moist palms, leg cramps, 
and puffy eyes. If you want real results, be sure 
to get GOLD MEDAL—the original and genuine—a 

rand kidney_ stimulant and diuretic—right from 
Hesriaes in Holland. Give your kidneys a good 
cleaning once in a while. 


ANT FROGS 


START AT HOME! MARKET 

WAITING! Use small pend to 

begin. Fxpand with the increase. 

Easy to ship. WE BUY! Other mar- 

kets waiting also. Get the facts en 

our unusual offer new! Men & Women 

Neo: x starting in every state. See what 

Nou “5 others already doing. Send fer illus- 
trated free frog book today! 

Send Walco Mike, with complete instructions. Will pay postman American Frog Canning Company, Dept. 182-D, New Orleans, Le. 

$1, plus lon enc postage. If not delighted, will return in 5 daya 


for $1 refund. 
OO Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage charge. 
Same refund guarantee applies. our u ur 
Namo sisesseceseessocecsos eeosseses ceeeee Serer ery 
ATES cae ccc cere cecccscv ccc scseccsscecccecsees sesesesessoo W r J 
Emeeen aae ETB SRW SEARS EES SE 
unwenoue enue ? orries: 
y OW CORNS COM j M Your y IESE enti AEA o 


about our perfected invention for all forms 


ome 
re- 


THE WALCO 
MIKE 

In handsome black 

metal. Long ONLY 


cord. Less $ 
than a min- 
ute to attach 


to any radio 
without tools, 
Fully guaranteed. 


agents. 
Write today for full information and Free Book on Rupture. 
Ali correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 188-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, A 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \== 
1102 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SL mars VARS 


DEAL DIRECT WITH 
MANUFACTURER. America’s Aes selling MEN’S 


-unlessremoved K” 

ROOT’ AND ALL 
@ Thousands are praising this new, scientific 
Blue-Jay method that ends a corn. Blue-Jay, the 


tiny medicated pie, stops the pain instantly— 
then in 3 days the entire corn lifts out Root and 


ba F satisfaction or money back. WE PAY POST- 

All. pi ay is easy to use. Held snugly in place by AGE. Latest smart patterns and colors, Top- FREE 
F : a 4 no qua S ined }» $1.25 doz, | 

Wet-Pru adhesive. 25¢ for 6. Get Blue Jay today. Custom Made Ties, $2.60 daz exclusive Hand SAMPLE 


Made Ties, $3.60 doz. Latest Bat Ties, ad- 
justable to any size, $2.75 doz. LEATHER TIES—look Hke silk- 
es washable—adjustable to all sizes. Black and Fancy patterns, $3.6) 
doz. Big extra earnings with Patented Slyde—On Ready Tied Ties 
Send TODAY for Free Illustrated Descriptive Catalog and 


ecien SCIENTIFIC CORN PLASTERS | SAER, Swateels. aeo wiy our men he bith MONEY 


SS x 
“A plug of dead cells root-like in form- and -position, If left may BOU LEVARD CRAVATS, Bent Medo New Yor 
Gerve as focal point for renewed development, 
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DA a FREY 


a 
LANTERN 
(Other Standard Makes With Every 


2 Tires ordered 


OOH TIRE PRICES 
Ae’ 


Tire users by the 
P|] thousands all over 
the U.S.A. vouch for 
the Long Hard Serv- 
d ice of oat Standard 
Brand tires recon: 
tioned with high 
materials and atest 
A methods by our tire 
A oxports. Oars j use 
years experience 
makes ft possible to 
offer tirep act at lowest arg with legal 
wy agreement to replace at 3$ price any 
= tire that faila to give 12 Mos. Service. 
EVERY TIRE, SUARAN EED! 


BALLOON TIRES LAR CORD TI 
ize Tires Tubes 
Sizo Rim Tires Tubes pizo Five Tutos Brih S345 $1.15 
2.95  .8öl3iz4h 3.49S L15 
3 38213055 3.65 L35 
“88 33:5 3.75 1.45] 
3.95 1.55 f 


Complete with bat- 
terios and newest 


pa ft Yt Yt te pat pat pa, 
pappas ye rere ree voh 


3.78 LISALE OTHER DEALERS WANTED 
SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
{83.00 on each Truck Tira) We ship balance C. O. D. 
Deduct S per cant if cash fs sent fn full with order. To 
fill order prom we may substitute brands if neces- 
sary, ALL TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED — 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
2328-30 S. Michigan Av., Dept.S.M.1.,Chicago, tll. 


Train 


NEN v WOMEN 
NOW for hote!. 


H f club and institutional 


$ field. Salaries up to $1, So ” 
5,000 a year, living often include 

GOOD PAY Errio experienco, proved unte 

Bary. ualify at home, in leisure 

FASCINATING timo. National Placement Servico 

WORK FREE of extra charge. Write name 

and address in margin and mail this 

ad today for FREE Book, Check 

LUXURIOUS positions in which you're interested. 


SURROUNDINGS { } Monarer { } Stoward 


Arte pear í eae 

€ ) Chief or Floor Clori lousekeeper 
SPLENDID « 

GPPORTUNITIES LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


) Aaditor ( ) Cashier 
Room PE-1213 Washington, D. C. 


FOR THIS BIG 
are E ELECTRICAL 


BOOK —TODAY Í 


LEARN ELECTRICITY. BY PRACTICAL SHOP METHODS 
ON REAL EQUIPMENT - RIGHT- IN YOUR- OWN HOME- 


RADIO, REFRIGERATION, AIR-CONDITIONING, 
DIESEL ELECTRIC POWER and MANY OTHERS INCLUDED 


Learn how YOU, TOO, can train for a BETTER JOB 
and MORE MONEY in Elects Also, how you 
fleacn by Actual Work on Real E ectrical | Equip- 
ment and Apparatus, right in YOUR OWN HOME. My 
soars) Time Job Sheets elp you earn while you learn, 

fi d coupoal 


FRE 


ELECTRIC. INSTITUTE. ae, Dept. 631D, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Sead Free Book and full details of E. I. Home Shop Training. 


NAME. .ccccccccsvesvccccvvcsvccevercrcestAhlereresecece 
Address. 


CH cocvevcveceverersveceevereres EO: scecveccccecece 


.... 


RIDE A 1987 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Harley-Davidsons have always been 
easy on the pocketbook—but the new 


1937 models take mileage costs to 
new low levels! Improved motors— 
circulating pressure oiling — roller 
bearings throughout—improved cool- 
ing—four speeds forward—external ig- 
nition timer—all spell increased gas 
and oil mileage. 


And you have to see and ride one of 
the 1937 Harley-Davidsons to get the 
real thrill of their snappy colors, 
speed-lines, double loop trussed frames, 
and built-in instrument panel with its 
120 M. P. H. speedometer dial! 


See your nearest Harley-Davidson 
dealer NOW —take a FREE ride— 
ask about his Easy Pay Plans. And 


send in coupon. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co.,Dept.SC, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Interested in motorcycling. Send illustrated litera- 
ture. Postage stamp is enclosed to cover mailing cost. 


My age is (J 16-19 years, 20-30 years, 
yrs. and up, [ under 16 yrs. Check your age group. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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fora 
"MAKE 


AN ER 
LE TRICITY 


> -YOUR “OPPORTUNT 


cann'30!40!50 ¢ More 
YOU LEARN BY DOING 
IN 90 DAYS at COYNE 


Do notoverlook this opportunity to get 
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MURDER 
ITY 


A Violet McDade 
Story 


by 
CLEVE F. ADAMS 


IOLET McDADE does not 

\ take offense easily. On the 
other hand, though she may 

look, talk and act like a particularly 
uncouth dock walloper, she is none 
the less proud of her sex. So when 
one of our visitors paused in the 
office door and said, “Oh, you are 
women!” in a tone of surprise, if not 


actual disparagement, she scowled > 


ferociously. 


“O’ course were women! But 


we're the best dicks in Los Angeles, 
or mebbe the whole world, for all I 


know!” She glanced ostentatiously 
at the card on her desk. “ ‘Vega City 
Improvement League!’ Reformers, 
hunh?” 

The second of the two gentlemen 
smiled a propitiating smile. “Not 
exactly reformers, Miss McDade. 
That is, not in the usual sense. And 
Mr. Barton and myself are sorry if 
we—so to speak—got off on the 


wrong foot. McDade & Alvarado 
were recommended to us so highly 
that—well, it was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find you members of the 
fairer sex.” 

“And what could be fairer than 
that?” Violet chuckled, mollified. 
“So what can Nevada and me do for 
you?” 

The two gentlemen took chairs. 
The one who had roused Violet’s ire 
was tall, spare, in his middle fifties. 
Well-groomed, with the grooming 
that comes only from long habit, 
iron-gray hair brushed carefully, 
cold gray eyes beneath finely arched 
brows, he was every inch the aris- 
tocrat. I put him down as a banker. 
It turned out that he was a judge. 

The other fellow was the banker. 
Fat, almost as fat as Violet McDade, 


Violet screamed “Hold it, Flagg!” He didn’t hold it. 
Violet’s guns flashed out 
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with a pink-skinned, triple-chinned 
face that somehow, despite the chins, 
managed to look like a baby’s, he was 
a picture of roly-poly good nature. 
A little on the baldish side, his thin, 
sandy hair lay in damp little ringlets 
atop his enormous head, and eyes as 
blue, as ingenuous as a child's, re- 
garded us delightedly. He said his 
name was Cyrus Q. Flagg. 

Judge Monette Barton came to the 
point immediately. “Vega City is 
having  district-attorney trouble. 
Your own prosecutor, an old friend 
of mine, recommended your firm as 
being the most trustworthy private 
investigators he knew.” 

Violet looked at me. “Mark one 
up for the ’cutor,” she said. “I’d no 
idea he was that fond of us.” 

Judge Barton frowned slightly at 


We sent our man to 
Murder City. He came 
back two days later--- —- 
in a trunk—— 
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the interruption. “We have been a 
long-suffering lot in Vega City, but 
crime and corruption finally reached 
a point where our reputation was 
being dragged in the dirt. The old 
district attorney and the police force 
were almost openly -aligned with 
criminals. A few of us—the better 
element—organized the Improve- 
ment League, spent a lot of money 
and eventually ousted the old pros- 
ecutor. We elected our own man.” 

“Swell!” Violet approved. “It 
ain’t often that it works out that 
way.” 

“It hasn’t worked out.” Cyrus 
Flagg chuckled happily, as if it were 
all a huge joke. “Fact is, it looks 
like our money and ideals were a 
total loss.” 


JUDGE BARTON said, “Let me 
finish, please.” You could almost 
imagine the tapping of the gavel ina 
crowded courtroom, as his cold eyes 
again rested on Violet’s moon face. 
“The new prosecutor is my personal 
friend. I hate to believe that he has 
been reached by the criminal ele- 
ment, yet the facts seem to point 
that way. Crime is still rampant in 
Vega City, and indictments, even the 
petty ones, are all too few. Consi- 
dine claims he is hampered by insuf- 
ficient evidence. As an ex-justice I 
disagree. 

“Proving Considine, our own man, 
corrupt will work a great injury to 
our cause; will, in fact, enable the old 
gang to once more take over in full 
force. We should hate that. I, par- 
ticularly, because the man has been 
my friend, and—well, there are 
other reasons. But if he has double- 
crossed us, I will go to the governor 
of the State, if necessary, to see that 
he is removed.” 

“Very noble indeed,” said Violet. 
“So you want us to either prove him 
guilty or innocent, and if innecent, 


to get him the kind of evidence he 
needs to function.” 

Cyrus Flagg nodded. “Judge 
Barton feels that strangers may un- 
cover more than local talent. Be- 
sides, no one knows whom to trust 
in Vega any more. Pitiful state. 
Sad.” He pursed his babyish mouth, 
winked at me. “The judge thinks 
that a man named Shane Fowler is 
the curse of Vega City. You might 
look him up and ask him.” 

Judge Barton clamped his thin 
lips in a straight, harsh line. “You 
take this thing too lightly, Cyrus!” 

“Ym in it for fifty thousand, my 
friend, and that’s not so darned 
lightly these days.” Flagg yawned 
behind a pink, pudgy hand. “Heigh- 
ho, I guess I’m not a born zealot. 
I’ve made money in Vega. So have 
you. But that’s neither here nor 
there, eh? Weve been crossed—or 
think we have—and we must have 
our r-r-r-revenge. These ladies, I 
hope, will get it for us.” 

“Nevada and me can’t leave town 
right now,” said Violet. “Were 
tied up on a insurance fraud, but I 
can send a man back with you. 
Twenty-five a day and expenses.” 

“A good man?” 

“One of the best.” 

We sent Tully O’Neill to Vega 
City. Two days later he came back 
to us—in a trunk. 

It was pretty awful for a while. I 
mean, you read about these things in 
the papers, and if you think about 
them at all, you’re only mildly sorry 
for the people involved. But when 
it happens to you—when it’s actually 
some one you’ve known and. liked— 
well, it really gets you. 

Violet and I were dressing for din- 
ner when the bell rang. I heard 
Bridget go down the hall to answer 
it; then voices raised in argument. 
Bridget came back, muttering. 
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“Man out here with a trunk, You 
got a trunk coming?” 

I said no, we didn’t have any trunk 
coming. 

Violet yelled through the com- 
municating door: “Miz Sturtevant 
was gonna send me something from 
China. Is it from China, Bridget?” 

Bridget said no, it wasn’t from 
China, it was from Sacramento. “But 
it’s addressed to McDade & Alva- 
rado, all right.” And hopefully, as 
a sort of added attraction. “It’s pre- 
paid.” 

Violet waddled into my room at- 
tired in a dressing gown which made 
her look more like a circus elephant 
than ever. “We better take a look, 
Nevada. Mebbe Miz Sturtevant 
didn’t go to China.” The three of us 
went down the hall. 


THE EXPRESSMAN had the 
trunk inside by that time, and thrust 
his metal-sheathed book at us aggres- 
sively. The trunk wasn’t locked. 
Violet looked at the shipping label, 
undid the straps and lifted the lid. 

The belligerent expressman 
quietly fainted. Bridget turned 
green, crossed herself. Then, clap- 
ping her hand to her mouth as if she 
were going to be very sick, she wab- 
bled hurriedly down the hall. And I? 
Well, I felt the skin on my face be- 
gin to tighten and the effect of par- 
alysis crept down into my arms, my 
legs. I wanted horribly to shriek, 
yet somehow couldn’t. Numb, I 
watched Violet close the trunk, very 
gently, as though afraid of waking 
Tully O'Neill. 

I began to laugh hysterically. 
‘Awaken him! With seven slugs in 
his body? The next think I knew, 
Violet was holding me upright with 
one hand, and slapping me hard with 
the other. Her rumbling voice grad- 
ually drowned out the pounding in 
my ears. She was saying, over and 


over again: “Take a brace, Mex. 
Steady does it. We can take it, kid, 
and we can dish it out. Just fix 
your mind on that last part, Nevada. 
We're gonna dish it out.” 

Well, she was right. Grieving over 
Tully O’Neill wasn’t going to help 
him any. The very least we could do 
was to avenge him. Somehow I got 
agrip on myself. Bridget came back 
with a tumbler of whisky and the 
three of us managed to bring the ex- 
pressman around. He was a big fel- 
low, but his eyes carefully avoided 
the trunk, and his teeth sounded like 
castanets as he tried to answer 
Violet’s questions. 

He didn’t, he said, know a thing 
beyond the fact that the trunk had 
been prepaid to our door. The ex- 
press agent at the S.P. depot had 
turned it over to him. He was a 
regular bonded driver for the com- 
pany, and it was pretty obvious he 
hadn’t been aware of the trunk’s con- 
tents. 

Violet said, “O. K., fella, you'll 
hafta stick around till the law gets 
here. Mebbe Bridget can find you 
something to eat.” 

He gagged. “Eat! Me eat? Lady, 
I ain’t never gonna eat another bite 
as long as I live!” But he followed 
Bridget docilely enough as she went 
out to the kicchen. 

Violet phoned the district at- 
torney at his home. After that, she 
turned to me. “Get dressed, Mex, 
and pack us a coupla bags. We're 
leavin’ for Vega City.” She lifted 
the phone again and called an air- 
port. I paused in the dining room 
for a quick one, which I needed 
badly, and I could hear her bellow- 
ing: “I don’t give a damn how much 
it costs! I want a plane and I want 
it ready to go in half an hour!” She 
pronged the receiver with a bang. 

Now that I was out of sight of 
that damned trunk I was beginning 
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to do a little better. The palsy went 
out of my legs and I began to pack. 
And then I began shaking all over 
again, only this time with wrath. 

Somebody, somebody, thought 
himself so powerful, so impregnable, 
that he could actually flaunt murder 
in our face. Was that the idea? A 
taunt, a sort of dare? Or was it 
meant as a warning of what would 
happen to us, if we, too, came to 
Vega City? The shipping point on 
the label didn’t fool us; it hadn’t 
been meant to fool us. Tully O’Neill 
had gone to Vega City. He had re- 
turned from Vega City, and by what 
devious route he had reached us 
made no difference. Or did it? Sup- 
pose the trunk had been shipped over 
the State line via public carrier. That 
would bring the Federals into the 
case. I found myself wishing that 
the Federals were in. But the man, 
or men had been too smart for that. 
They’d carted the body over the 
State line into Sacramento before 
shipping it. 

For a moment I felt an over- 
whelming sense of fear, of impend- 
ing disaster. What could two lone 
women, even granting that one of 
them was Violet McDade, hope to 
accomplish in a graft-ridden city, 
strange to us, yes, and in another 
State? Maybe our unknown was as 
powerful, as omnipotent as he 
thought he was. I shivered a little. 


THE DOORBELL RANG. It 
was Marx, the district attorney. He 
had two of his staff with him, and 
Violet was just closing the lid of 
the trunk again when I got out to 
the hall. The three men, hardened 
as they were, looked a little pale 
around the gills. 

Violet said, “In a way, Marx, you 
got us into this. Not that I’m 
blamin’ you, but you gotta help us.” 


She gave him the details of how we’d 
been retained. 

Marx spread his hands in a gesture 
of futility. “All right, I recom- 
mended you to Judge Barton and 
this fellow, Flagg. But the thing is 
out of my province now. What do 
you want me to do?” 

“Take charge of O’Neill’s body, 
prosecutor. See that the local law 
and the papers don’t try to make it 
tough for us to get away. You can 
communicate with Sacramento, or 
do any damn thing you please. All 
I want is some o’ the slugs that did 
for Tully O’Neill, and a hour’s start. 
Can do?” 

He nodded gloomily. “Yes, I can 
promise you that much. But just 
the same, I think you’re making a 
mistake, Violet. I’d hate to have 
you and Miss Alvarado come back 
like”—his eyes went to the trunk— 
“like that, or not come back at all. 
I could get in touch with Considine, 
the district attorney in Vega 
City——” 

“We'll get in touch with Considine 
ourselves,” said Violet grimly. “And 
how!” 

Marx compressed his lips. “Law 
and order——” he began, then 
changed his mind at the look on 
Violet’s face, and said instead, “Very 
well, I’l] have the slugs at the air- 
port for you.” 

He and his men went away, taking 
the expressman and the trunk with 
them. Five minutes later, when I 
entered Violet’s bedroom I found her 
tossing a motley collection of cloth- 
ing into a third bag. 

“That isn’t at all necessary,” I in- 
formed her. “I thought of every 
thing wed need.” 

“Mebbe,” she said. “Then again, 
mebbe you didn’t.” And it turned 
out later that she was right. I hadn’t 
thought of everything. 
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THE CHARTERED PLANE set 
us down at a small field just outside 
Vega City; not the regular transport 
field, but another, a private one 
whose owner was evidently known to 
our pilot. There was a border of 
tall trees surrounding it, a small 
hangar and machine shop, and up on 
a little knoll at the far end was a 
small house, lighted now, and appar- 
ently a residence. 

Violet told the pilot, “Don’t put 
the ship to bed, fella. We may hafta 
light outa here in a hurry.” 

He was a young fellow, with a 
devil-may-care look about him. He 
grinned at her. “O.K., Miss McDade, 
anything you say. And if you need 
a strong back and a weak mind— 
well, I’ve got a weak mind, anyway.” 

Violet said, “This is our show, 
fella. You stay under cover with 
your pal here, and don’t stick your 
neck out.” 

Before the man could answer, a 
car’s twin headlights picked us out 
of the darkness. The car itself 
roared down the slope from the 
house and came straight across the 
field as if bent on running us down. 
The driver and another man piled 
out of the front seat; from the ton- 
neau came a third. This last was 
evidently the owner of the field. 

He said, “Hello, Ted.” Our pilot 
said hello, and the two other men 
eyed us from under tugged-down 
hat brims. They were dicks. You 
can tell ’em the world over. Their 
language may vary a bit according 
to the locale; small personal man- 
nerisms may differ; but they all 
carry the rubber stamp of their pro- 
fession. : 

The driver was a thickset man who 
mouthed his cigars till they were 
limp, soggy. He said, “You ladies 
must’ve been in a rush to get here, 


hunh? Mind telling us your busi- 
ness in Vega City?” 

“Not at all,” said Violet equably. 
“This here State and ’specially Vega 
City is noted for quick and easy 
divorces, and that’s what I crave lots 
of. My old man has been beatin’ 
hell outa me for two or three years 
now and I’m leavin’ him flat.” 

The other dick edged in closer. 
He was a finger-snapper. He kept 
snapping his fingers, sort of punc- 
tuating his words, and I didn’t for 
an instant believe that Violet’s wild 
yarn had gone over with him. 

“A divorce, eh? And this other 
lady, is she after a divorce, too?” 
I could have slapped him. 

Violet chuckled. “Nope, she’s just 
a friend o’ mine. Kind of a confiden- 
tial adviser, you might say. So now 
if you’re all through snoopin’ in our 
private business, how’s about givin’ 
us a lift into town?” 

Our pilot and his friend had been 
carrying on a low-voiced conversa- 
tion. They turned to us now. 

Ted said: “I’m going to bunk in 
with Stack Petersen, but we’ll be 
glad to run you into town if you’d 
rather not——” He broke off, looked 
at the two detectives. 

The one with the cigar said, “Hell, 
there ain’t no need o’ that. We'd 
be delighted to ferry the ladies into 
Vega, hunh, Wogan?” 

Wogan snapped his fingers, “Sure. 
Fact is, that’s what—— I mean, 
yeah, sure we would!” 

Violet played dumb. “Gee, that’s 
swell! That’s what I call bein’ 
downright hospitable.” She waddled 
over to the plane, yanked out the 
two bags I’d packed, came back and 
tossed them into the police car. And 
to the pilot ahead, she said, “We’ll 
settle up with you in the morning, 
Ted. Mebbe my friends will wanta 
go back with you, but me, I gotta 
establish residence here accounta 
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bustin’ them—now—shackles o’ mat- 
rimony.” 


WE GOT INTO the car. The 
two dicks got into the car. As we 
roared away, our pilot turned from 
the plane, shouted something after 
us. He had our third bag in his 
hand. Violet waved to him. 

“I bet he forgot his toothbrush,” 
she said loudly. 

The dicks in the front seat didn’t 
say anything. After a while—ten 
minutes or so—we drew up before 
a glittering hotel. The neon sign 
over the marquee labeled it the Vega 
Vista. 

The driver said, around his tat- 
tered cigar, “Well, here we are, 
ladies. The best is none too good, 
hunh?” 

“Right you are,” said Violet, and 
thanked them both profusely. They 
made no effort to get out, to help 
us with our bags. Rather, they 
seemed in something of a rush to get 
rid of us now. Six feet five of ebony 
doorman descended on us, showing 
double rows of gleaming teeth. He, 
too, was a finger-snapper. His ef- 
forts brought two scurrying bell 
hops through the revolving doors, 
and our detective friends left us 
with grunted good nights. 

Violet addressed his magnificence, 
“Know them birds, admiral?” 

“Sho.” He grinned. “Sho Ah 
knows ’em. Dem’s dicks fum the 
district attorney’s office.” 

“Who’d’ve believed it!” Violet 
marveled. “And them such accommo- 
datin’ gents, too.” She suffered the 
bell hops to take our bags, and we 
went inside, registered. But we 
didn’t follow the bags up to our 
rooms. Instead, Violet led the way 
into the crowded grill and picked 
out a booth from which we had a 
clear view of the desk. Presently— 
we had hardly ordered—our new- 


found friends, “Cigar-mouther” and 
“Finger-snapper,” came into the 
lobby and glanced over the register 
with affected carelessness. Cigar- 
mouther went away, but his partner 
didn’t. Finger-snapper bought a 
paper and blended with a clump of 
palms near the elevator bank. 
Music drifted to us from the ball- 
room; immaculate men and beauti- 
fully gowned women passed to and 
fro. The cocktail lounge was doing 


`a nice business and, personally, Pd 


have liked to augment it. Somehow 
I couldn’t seem to get my mind on 
food. Violet, as usual, ate like a 
horse. After a while she put down 
her third cup of coffee with a gusty 
sigh of repletion. 

“Things,” she announced cheer- 
fully, “is pickin’ up.” 

“Are they? What things?” 

“Oh, just things. Looks like we 
ain’t got much chance o’ workin’ 
under cover in this man’s town, 
hunh?” 

“You never had a chance in the 
first place, you elephant. It isn’t 
only your size that makes you con- 
spicuous. That crazy tale, for in- 
stance, about getting a divorce. Why, 
it wouldn’t have fooled a child!” 

“Ain’t it the truth!” She chuckled. 
“Even a Vega City dick could tell 
nobody would ever marry me. But 
mebbe that there yarn will give them 
the idea that it’s us that’s dumb.” 

“And they wouldn’t be far wrong, 
at that.” Landing at an obscure field 
as we had, and being met by detec- 
tives, was pretty conclusive evidence 
that our every move was being 
checked. I couldn’t see an out of 
any kind, and I told her so. 

“Trouble with you”—she sniffed— 
“trouble with you, Nevada, is you 
got no ’magination. Now me, I can 
’magine all kinds ’o things—like 
what would happen if we did the op- 
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posite from what we’re expected to 
do.” 

She beckoned the waiter, paid the 
check and waved the change away 
with a lavish gesture. Then, loud 
enough for all in the grill to hear, 
“Know who I am, fella? I’m a de- 
tective. I’m here to clean up Vega 
City.” She guffawed at his slack- 
jawed amazement. “Yep, ol’ Vi’let 
McDade, the greatest female shamus 
that ever Jived!” 


THERE WAS a sudden hush in 
the room. Somebody laid down a 
fork and it sounded like the Fourth 
Then everybody began to 


of July. 


In our rooms at last, I unburdened 
my soul. I gave her my entire reper- 
toire without making a dent in her 
smug complacency. Finally, worn 
out by the sound of my own voice, I 
sank to the bed and buried my face 
in my hands. What was the use? 
The harm was done now. Vega City, 
down to the last street sweeper, 
knew by this time just who we were 
and why we were there. 

“Sure,” she said calmly “Every- 
body of importance probably knew 
it anyway. So mebbe the unimpor- 
tant ones will kinda make it tough 
on the others. I mean, by puttin’ 
ourselves in the spotlight, mebbe 


talk at once, and I could have 
yelled, I was so embarrassed. Did 
I say embarrassed? Lord, I was 
petrified. 

But do you think she stopped with 
the grill? Not Violet McDade. 
There was a repeat performance in 
the lobby. Then, when I was pray- 
ing for the very floor to open and 
swallow me, she took my arm and, 
bowing to right and left like a prima 
donna of the old school, she led the 
way to the elevators. The operator 
had the grace to mask his smirk as a 
concealed yawn. Otherwise I should 
have shot him. 

CLU—2 


it'll be harder to put us on the spot. 
The whole damn town’ll have a in- 
terest in us now.” 

Well, there was a lot of sense in 
that remark. There usually is a lot 
of sense in anything Violet McDade 
does, but often I’m not bright 
enough to see it at the time. I apol- 
ogized, but I still couldn’t see our 
next move. 

She said, “Why move? Why not 
let the other guys do the movin’ 
while you and me just sorta relax 
and be comfortable?” Suiting action 
to words, she removed her shoes and 
sprawled in a groaning chair. “We 
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oughta be havin’ visitors ’most any 
time now.” 

And again she was right. Td 
hardly began to unpack when there 
came a knock on the door. It was 
Judge Barton and he was very, very 
angry indeed. Carefully groomed 
as usual, perfectly controlled, you 
could still see the flames leaping be- 
hind his cold, gray eyes. 

He said, “I am disappointed in 
you, Miss McDade.” He ignored me, 
spoke only to her. “I was given to 
understand that you were discreet. 
That is one of the reasons my com- 
mittee retained you. Finding you 
everything but discreet makes it 
necessary for us to demand your 
withdrawal from the case, and pre- 
ferably from Vega City.” 

Violet studied him as if he were 
some new kind of worm. “You 
didn’t retain me, Judge Barton—not 
for twenty-five bucks a day. You 
hired one of my men, through me. 
He came to Vega City with you and 
Cyrus Q. Flagg. He was sent back 
to us in a trunk—dead.” She took 
one step forward, clutched his arms 
and shook him. Her face was ter- 
rible. “Dead, do you hear? Mur- 
dered in your lousy city. And 
you've got the nerve to demand my 
withdrawal from the case. Why, for 
two cents I’d take your whole damn 
town apart!” 


BARTON looked as if he were go- 
ing to faint. The flame died in his 
eyes and he tried to speak two or 
three times before the words finally 
came. “I didn’t know! Believe me, 
I didn’t know, Miss McDade. Flagg 
and I thought it better if we weren't 
seen with your man. We gave him 
everything we knew on the train, 
then separated. From that time to 
this we haven’t heard a word, either 
directly or indirectly, concerning 
O’Neill. I—I am deeply shocked.” 


There was another knock on the 
door, and, opening it, I found Cyrus 
Q. Flagg, pink-skinned, triple- 
chinned face more babylike than 
ever above the broad expanse of 
dress shirt. He ambled into the room, 
regarded us all with cherubic good 
humor. 

Judge Barton said, “O’Neill was 
murdered, Flagg.” He passed a lean 
hand over his eyes as if to clear his 
vision. “Murdered—in our city.” 

Flagg bobbed his great head, once, 
let his naive blue eyes rest on 
Violet’s scowling face. “Tell me 
about it,” he said quietly. 

Violet told him. Concluding, she 
said, “So you can see why I don’t 
give one little damn whether your 
committee or anybody else likes it. 
I’m stayin’ in town till I’ve found 


O’Neill’s killers, or until I’m 
dragged out in a coffin.” 
Flagg looked at Barton. Barton 


looked at Flagg. You could almost 
see them making up their minds. 

“I—I guess we were wrong about 
you,” Barton said. “Maybe, under 
the circumstances, your method is 
best. We’ll have to have a blow-off 
some time and it might as well be 
now. Consider yourselves retained 
by the Vega City Improvement 
League, to uncover O’Neill’s mur- 
derer and all the rest of the dirt. 
All of it. Shall we say a thousand 
a day?” 

Violet said stubbornly, “We're 
doin’ this job for personal reasons 
and we don’t want any Improvement 
League under our feet. But if we live 
long enough to do you any good 
we'll bill you for plenty. So now 
you can tell us what you told Tully 
O'Neill.” 

There wasn’t much they could add 
to what they’d given us in our office 
back in Los Angeles. It was the cur- 
rent belief that a man named Shane 
Fowler was the controlling genius 
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behind all of Vega City’s rackets. 
There was no proof of this. It was 
merely that Shane Fowler had al- 
ways been a sort of political boss in 
the county. He had elected the 
former district attorney. 

“And ever since that election 
things have gone from bad to worse. 
Gambling, of course, is legal in this 
State. We have no quarrel with 
gambling. We are in no sense the 
old-style, blue-nose reformers. But 
I believe that gambling is what 
brought on the present epidemic of 
crime. Since the governor of Lower 
California banned gambling we have 
had a steady influx of men from over 
the border; men apparently hoping 
—to use the idiom—to muscle in. 

“A score of killings have resulted, 
and they haven’t all been confined to 
the criminal element. Nearly all 
of these crimes remain unsolved, 
despite our electing our own district 
attorney, Considine. In addition, 
the furor has brought to light the 
fact that our city was honeycombed 
with rackets and vice even before the 
chiselers moved in from Mexico. 
Wealthy visitors were fleeced in our 
supposedly honest casinos; shops 
were preyed upon. But these, un- 
fortunately, are only rumors. Those 
victims who might talk, either can’t 
or wont. Our law-enforcement 
agencies were apparently corrupt, 
and switching horses hasn’t helped 
us any.” 

Violet turned to Cyrus Flagg. 
“About this Considine fella. You’re 
a banker. Has Considine’s account 
been growing?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” Flagg said. 
“Frank Considine took his account 
away from us before he was elected. 
I believe he banks at the Calnevar 
Trust now. At least, that’s the only 
other bank beside our own First Na- 
tional in Vega City.” 

“That in itself looks bad,” said 


? 


Barton. “It.looks as if Considine 
intended to go crooked even before 
he was elected. But aside from the 
fact that we know Considine was 
wealthy—didn’t need graft—we have 
no means of checking up on his 
financial affairs. Carewe of the 
Calnevar Trust wouldnt come in 
with us, said he didn’t believe in 
mixing business with reform. Nat- 
urally, we had words, and now he 
refuses to give us any information 
whatever.” 

Violet said, “This Calnevar Trust 
is a branch, ain’t it? Part of a tri- 
State chain?” 

Flagg nodded. 

“O. K.,” said Violet grumpily. 
“Anybody asks you, you don’t know 
us from Adam’s off ox. We’ll be 
seein’ you—mebbe.” She ushered 
them out. 

Hardly had the elevator gate 
clanged shut behind them when 
there was another knock on the door. 
We seemed to be very popular all of 
a sudden. Violet put a pudgy finger 
to her lips. 

“This’ll probably be the cops,” she 
whispered. “Stall ’em for a minute.” 
Snatching up her shoes, she vanished 
through the communicating door 
which led to her room. 


THE KNOCKING on the door 
grew louder, more insistent. I un- 
locked it, opened it a crack, and 
some one gave it a kick. It flew in- 
ward, knocking me sprawling. 
Cigar-mouther and Finger-snapper 
came in, kicked the door shut behind 
them. Cigar-mouther pounced on 
me, jerked my gun from its knee 
holster. Furious, not at the taking 
of the gun, but at the way he did it, 
I slapped his fat face. 

Finger-snapper said, “Tsk, tsk, 
Charlie, she wants to play.” He 
lifted me to my feet, slapped me 
casually, went on over to Violet’s 
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door and looked in, “The fat one is 
gone, Charlie.” 

Charlie worried his cigar, rubbed 
his cheek where I’d hit him. He 
opened the hall door, looked out, 
closed it again and came back to 
stand spraddle-legged, belligerent 
before me. 

“Where’s the hippo? We got a 
warrant for her and you, too.” 

“On what charges?” I snapped. 

“Carrying concealed weapons.” 

“Why, you poor fools! Weve a 
license to operate in this State. I 
can show it to you.” 

“I already got it,” said Finger- 
snapper. He had, too. He’d gone 
through our bags and tumbled stuff 
all over the floor. “But we’re funny 
in Vega. We got a little private 
ordinance says you can operate, but 
you can’t carry a rod without a spe- 
cial permit. We passed the ordinance 
just a hour ago. Funny, hunh?” 

I said it was funny, very. I was 
literally seething with rage, as 
furious with Violet as with these 
two louts who were probably only 
carrying out orders. The she-devil 
had left me holding the sack. 

Charlie bit his cigar in two, looked 
at the pieces sadly, chose one and 
put it back in his mouth. It seemed 
he couldn’t talk without some kind 
of an impediment. He said, “Well, 
let’s go, Wogan. The boys down- 
stairs will pick up the fat dame.” 

They let me put on my coat before 
they led me away. 

Everything seemed so unhurried, 
so inevitable: O’Neill’s murder, our 
own reception to Vega City, and 
now this almost casual arrest. It was 
as though everything had been 
planned years ago, and we were 
being moved about like inanimate 
pieces on a chessboard. The finger 
which moved us was the more ter- 
rible for being without identity. 

I wondered if it was Frank Con- 


sidine, the district attorney, or if he, 
too, was merely another pawn. And 
if we were to be killed, why didn’t 
they get it over with? The answer 
to that one seemed obvious. Violet 
had circumvented the usual spot 
murder by making us public entities. 
And landing in the lobby I found 
that she had outwitted “the boys 
downstairs,” too. 


III, 


THE COPPERS were there all 
right, seven of them. But Violet 
wasn’t. The finger-snapping Wogan 
cursed sourly, and Charlie almost 
swallowed the remnants of his cigar. 
I began to feel better, even giggled 
a little as recriminations flashed back 
and forth. The dicks watching the 
exits had thought Wogan and 
Charlie had both of us. Wogan and 
Charlie had fondly imagined Violet 
in the clutches of the men down- 
stairs. 

Wogan said finally, “Take the 
joint apart. She must still be here. 
Find her.” The seven coppers sepa- 
rated. Wogan and Charlie urged 
me through a lobby full of staring 
eyes and out to their car. Three 
minutes later they sat me down in a 
hard chair facing a broad, flat-topped 
desk. On the other side of the desk 
was Frank Considine, the district 
attorney. 

Td have known it was he, even 
without the sign on the door and the 
salutation of my captors. The name 
seemed to fit him somehow. He was 
tall, broad-shouldered, as immaculate 
as Judge Barton, though a lot 
younger, and nervous with a sort of 
unleashed energy. Very keen, very 
black eyes bored holes in me. 

Wogan said, “We slipped up on 
the other one, chief, but the boys’ll 
bring her in later.” 


Considine said, “All right, you two 
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wait outside. 
varado alone.” 

They went out. 

“Now, then,” said Considine 
crisply, “I can guess why you and 
the—um—large lady are in Vega 
City.” A shadow passed over his 
face, like a cloud. “I can even guess 
who sent for you. But it’s no go, 
Miss Alvarado.” 

“T’ve heard that before, prosecutor. 
If it weren’t for one thing I’d agree 
with you, and so would Violet 
McDade. We are not particularly 
interested in the problems of Vega 
City. We never were. But when a 
man of ours is murdered, and sent 
back to us in a trunk—well, it be- 
comes a rather personal matter.” 

He looked startled. “Murdered! 

. You mean one of your operatives 
was murdered in Vega City?” 

I said, wearily, “It’s not even a 
fair act, Considine. You know more 
about the whole thing than I do, and 
there‘s no use pretending you don’t. 
Tully O’Neill was sent here to inves- 
tigate you. He was killed. We fol- 
lowed up, and were tagged by your 
own men from the moment we hit 
town. And now this arrest ona 
trumped-up charge that is ridiculous 
on the face of it. You see, it all leads 
back to you.” 

He got up, strode to the windows, 
stood there staring out into the 
night. I couldn’t see his face, but 
I had an idea his lips were moving, 
because sounds like smothered 
curses, or maybe a prayer, came to 
me faintly over the noise of the 
traffic. 

Presently, still not turning, he 
said quietly, “You are right about 
one thing, at least. I did order you 
picked up when I heard of the ri- 
diculous threats your partner was 
broadcasting. Vega City doesn’t 
seem to be very healthy for people 
who insist on stirring up trouble. I 


Tl talk to Miss Al- 


can hold you on what you are pleased 
to call trumped-up charges, or I can 
give you an escort out ef town. Be- 
lieve it or not, I’m trying to save 
your life, Miss Alvarado.” 


A HOARSE VOICE behind me 
inquired, “And mine, too, Frankie?” 
He whirled. So did I. It was Violet, 
very pleased with herself, looking 
like the cat who has just finished off 
the last of the goldfish. There was 
an open door behind her—not the 
one into the corridor, but another, 
leading from a darkened office be- 
yond. She said, “Marvelous how I 
do get around, ain’t it?” 

Considine looked at her. “It is 
indeed,” he said, and did something 
with his foot. Immediately an alarm 
bell sounded out in the hall. The 
door was flung open and Wogan and 
the cigar-chewing Charlie dashed 
in with drawn guns. The darkened 
office behind Violet was suddenly a 
blaze of light and the doorway 
bulged with uniformed cops. 

Considine said, “Search her, 
Wogan,” and Wogan snapped his 
fingers in pleasurable anticipation. 

Violet flipped her sleeve guns 
down, chuckled as the cops closed in 
onher. “You wouldn’t wanna search 
a lady, gents. It ain’t considered— 
now—cricket. So I’m gonna save 
you the grief o’ tryin’.” She released 
the two .45s from their spring har- 
ness, tossed them to the desk. “That 
makes me as harmless as a kitten. Or 
almost as harmless, anyway.” She 
fixed the grim-lipped Considine with 
a jovial eye. 

“Between the time your boys col- 
lared my partner, and now, I been 
doin’ a little investigatin’, Frankie. 
I discover that—like they say in 
books—you’re more to be pitied than 
given the Bronx cheer. I know 
you’ve been nolle-prossing cases that 
should’ve drawn raps, and I know 
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why you been doin’ it. So you wanna 
play with me, or you want I should 
spill what I know to certain other 
parties?” 

He said, “I don’t know what you 
are talking about, Miss McDade. 
Any cases I’ve nolle-prossed have 
been because of lack of evidence. 
But I admit the conditions make 
your presence here at this time a 
little inconvenient. As I just told 
Miss Alvarado, I can have you 
locked up. Would you prefer that 
to leaving town under escort?” 

She scowled. “I think you're 
makin’ a mistake, Considine—a big 
mistake, mebbe bigger’n the one you 
made a long time ago. But if you 
insist—well, Nevada and me’ll take a 
powder.” 

His dark eyes searched her moon 
face. “That is very wise of you, I’m 
sure.” Fingering the guns on his 
desk he added, “Til just keep these 
for a day or two. 
your address, I'll have them shipped 
down to Los Angeles rg 

“Like O'Neill was shipped?” 

He went very white, but his eyes 
remained steady and his voice was 
without inflection. ‘“I’m—er—sorry 
about O’Neill, Miss McDade. If you 
can give me proof that he was killed 
in Vega City, I’ll be glad to make 
an investigation.” 

Her placid face, the little green 
eyes, gave no indication of her an- 
ger. Probably I was the only one 
in the room who knew just how close 
she was to an explosion. She said, 
carelessly, “Forget it, Considine. 
Get the parade started.” 

And a parade is what it turned 
out to be, too. A quartet of motor 
cycles, sirens screaming, cleared 
traffic ahead of us. Behind us came 
Considine in an official sedan, and 
behind him, in a third car, rode what 
looked like part of the riot squad. 
The inseparable Wogan and Charlie 


If you'll leave. 


kept us company. Charlie had ac- 
quired a new cigar somewhere, but 
it was gradually disintegrating. 


AS WE WENT, our modest little 
procession began to grow. It was 
nearing midnight, but private 
citizens, in a variety of vehicles, 
attached themselves to our train and 
added the encouragement of blaring 
horns to the din of the sirens. It was 
like being ridden out of town on 
a rail,. only—I imagine—not so 
uncomfortable. Physically, that is. 
Mentally, I suffered from a distinct 
inferiority complex, coupled, para- 
doxically enough, with a seething 
rage which mounted in direct pro- 
portion to the growth of our 
entourage. 

Violet appeared to take it all as 
good, clean fun. Knowing her, I 
wondered a little at that; wondered, 
too, why she hadn’t blasted her way 
out of Considine’s office with her 
two guns. She could have done it. 
Despite her three hundred and fifty 
pounds of awkwardness she’s faster 
than greased lightning at times. 

She said, as if reading my mind, 
“Something about a district attorney 
—even one that’s supposed to be 
crooked—kinda keeps me from get- 
tin’ tough. Mebbe it’s the majesty 
o’ the law, hunh?” 

“Or maybe,” said Charlie around 
his cigar, “maybe it was me and 
Wogan.” 

“I wouldn’t argue, fella. You guys 
kinda fascinate me, at that. If 
Wogan only chewed cigars, you’d be 
practically twins.” 

We drew up at the little airport. 
Ted, our pilot, and his friend, Stack 
Petersen, must have heard us com- 
ing. They could hardly help it—for 
they were out and waiting beside the 
ship. Headlights from the fifty or 
more cars made the field as. light 
as day, and the occupants of the 
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cars all got out and crowded around 
the plane as if they’d never seen one 
before. 

I caught a glimpse of Judge Bar- 
ton and Cyrus Q. Flagg in the back- 
ground, but they appeared not to 
notice us. I couldn’t blame them— 
much. And anyway, Violet had told 
them to stay in the clear. With 
He was as noncha- aoe 
lant as if the island 
was Seventh and 
Broadway and we 


were merely casual |$ 
Passers-by, 


them were three other important- 
looking gentlemen, doubtless the 
rest of the executive committee of 
the Improvement League. 

Frank Considine was making a 
little farewell speech, and Wogan 
and Charlie were putting our bags 
in the plane’s cabin. I wondered if 
they had paid our hotel bill, too, 
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idly, not letting my mind dwell on it 
too much because, after all, I didn’t 
care if the bill was ever paid. I 
hated the hotel and everything else 
in and around Vega City. 

Considine concluded his remarks, 
“I ask you good citizens to bear wit- 
ness that Miss McDade and Miss 
Alvarado are leaving Vega City in 
excellent health. Their public an- 
nouncement that they intended to 
clean up the town—presuming that 
it needs cleaning up—placed them 
in serious danger. I did not wish to 
assume responsibility. That is all, 
I believe.” 

There was a mild scattering of 
applause. We were helped into the 
plane. The door closed. Ted revved 
the motor into a steady roar and we 
took the air. 


IV. 


THE SHIP was a four-place, in- 
closed cabin job, with a glass door 
into the pilot’s compartment. Violet 
found the third bag, the one she’d 
packed herself, tumbled the miscel- 
lany it contained out on the floor, 
and gravely presented me with an- 
other gun. It was the duplicate of 
the little .32 taken away from me by 
the phlegmatic Cigar-mouther. There 
were also two spares for her sleeve 
clips. 

I said, “You think of everything, 
don’t you? Usually too late. Has 
it occurred to you that we're going 
away from Vega City?” 

“But we don’t hafta stay away,” 
she said. “We got off to a bad start 
and stayin’ there like we was is just 
like bumpin’ your head against a 
stone wall. This—now—public de- 
parture will mebbe lull somebody to 
sleep. But they're gonna get woke 
up. If you think Violet McDade 
lets anybody push her around ’thout 
pushin’ back, why, you got another 


think comin’.” She got up, waddled 
forward and spoke to Ted. 

We were wheeling now, coming 
back over the field. The long queue 
of cars was headed back toward 
town, looking like an illuminated 
dragon from above, and over the rim 
of trees I could see the lake, a gigan- 
tic ink spot brooding under a moon- 
less sky. Lake Vega is perhaps 
thirty miles long by fifteen wide. An 
imaginary line drawn across its mid- 
dle marks part of the boundary be- 
tween California and Nevada. I 
wished we had never crossed it. 

Violet closed the glass door behind 
Ted. “We’ll circle as soon as we 
cross the lake, go on up to Reno. 
With a rented car we can make it 
back to Vega in two or three hours, 
and with what I found out we 
can——” 

She didn’t get a chance to say just 
what she intended to do. There was 
a sudden burst of flame from the 
pilot’s cockpit. It blotted Ted from 
view. The intervening door seemed 
to melt before my eyes, and with a 
horrible roar the flames leaped out 
into the main cabin. A tremendous 
shudder shook the ship, but I wasn’t 
conscious of any sound. I think I 
must have been shocked stone deaf. 

Violet leaped into that roaring in- 
ferno, snatched at an invisible ex- 
tinguisher. Gaseous fumes choked 
me, filled the cabin with steaming 
smoke. Gasping, half blinded, I felt 
my way along the narrow, tilting 
aisle. The flames died as swiftly as 
they had come, and I saw Violet 
bending over the frightfully twisted, 
blackened body of our pilot. Ted 
was dead. I knew it as much from 
Violet’s curses as from the sickening 
sight of the body. 

I thought it was the blistering 
heat that was making me dizzy, sud- 
denly discovered that our prop was 
stilled and that we were wabbling 
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downward like a falling leaf, only 
at crazy speed. Violet was doing 
something to the controls now; I 
never knew what, and I don’t think 
she did, either. Just as I realized 
how immense was the black sea leap- 
ing up at us, our right wing crum- 
pled disappeared. Over we went, and 
ever again, and then Violet—or the 
gods who watch over drunks and 
fools—did the impossible. We flat- 
tened our lone wing out on the 
water, skipped once or twice, tilted 
and sank. 


MAYBE it was the pressure of the 
air in the cabin that lifted us to the 
surface again. It didn’t seem possible 
against the dragging weight of the 
motor, but bounce we did. And in 
that infinitesmal fraction of a second 
that we floated on a wing tip Violet 
got the door open and pushed 
me through. Then she was beside 
me, supporting me with a mighty 
arm and spouting like a whale. 

‘The water was icy, numbing. 
Somehow I brushed the hair from 
my eyes, looked for the ship. It was 
gone. There wasn’t even a ripple to 
show where it has been. Teeth chat- 
tering, I began to tread water des- 
perately. 

Violet said, “I think there’s an 
island or something ’bout a quarter 
of a mile off on our port bow. Can 
you make it, Mex?” 

“I d-d-don’t remember seeing any 
island!” 

“Well, for crying out loud! Mebbe 
I should swim over and bring it back 
just to prove it! Snap out of it, you 
lug! And if you hafta shed any ’o 
your clothes, don’t lose ’em, The 
rest are down in Davy Jones’ locker, 
with Ted and the ship.” 

I thought of Ted as Id first seen 
him: laughing, happy-go-lucky Ted, 
loving life, eager to help us. And 
now he was a blackened, shriveled 


corpse at the bottom of a mile-deep 
lake. 

“Yes,” I said grimly, “I can make 
the island even if it isn’t there. PI 
swim the whole length of this 
damned lake to pay some one for 
what they’ve done to us.” 

“Atta girl, Mex! ’At’s the old 
stuff!” She struck out in a wallow- 
ing overhand that nevertheless ate 
up the distance in astonishing fash- 
ion. I was hard put to it to keep up. 
But there really was an island. 

It sat, low on the horizon, like one 
of those little coral atolls you find 
in the South Seas. There were per- 
haps a dozen stunted trees in its 
half-mile area, nothing else as far as 
I could make out in the darkness. My 
knees grated on a shelving, rocky 
beach. We stood up, waded ashore, 
and I began to squeeze water out of 
the bundle I’d made of my shirt and 
coat. 

Violet hissed, “Put your skirt on, 
you hussy! If I ain’t mistook, there’s 
a man over there on the point.” 


THERE WAS aman. Outlined 
against the stars, bearded to his 
waist and wearing something that 
looked like a monk’s robe, he stood 
shading his eyes with a skinny hand 
and peering out into the nothingness 
which was the lake. I donned my 
soggy skirt hastily. We approached 
the man, making noise enough, Lord 
knows, as rocks and loose gravel 
rolled under our feet. 

He gave not the slightest sign that 
he heard us, and when Violet finally 
touched his elbow he lowered his 
hand reluctantly, eyed us as if the 
island was Seventh and Broadway, 
and we were merely casual pas- 
sers-by. 

“I seen a comet!” he yelled, and 
in case we, too, were deaf, he re- 
peated, “I say I seen a comet! Did 
you see it?” 
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“Yeah,” Violet grunted sourly. 
“We not only seen it, we was it.” 

He didn’t hear her. “Funny,” he 
muttered. “Funny you didn’t see it. 
I seen it—plain as day.” 

“It’s too bad,” Violet said, “it’s 
too damn bad you can’t see some 
other things as plain as day.” Then, 
bellowing loud enough to be heard 
on the mainland, “You got a boat?” 

“Hey? Oh, a boat! No, I don’t 
wanta buy no boats. I got two now. 
Besides, I’m a hermit.” 

“And thank Heaven for that,” said 
Violet under her breath. “I’d hate 
to have you followin’ me around.” 
She made a funnel of her hamlike 
fists, “Look, fella, we ain't sellin’ 
boats. We wanna buy one! Fifty 
bucks for a boat and a pair o’ oars!” 

He understood that apparently. A 
sly look in his pale eyes, he extended 
a scrawny talon. Violet peeled a 
fifty from her soggy roli, and he led 
us, muttering, to a little cove. The 
fifty-dollar boat was almost sub- 
merged; the only reason it wasn’t to- 
tally so was because the water wasn’t 
deep enough at that point. 

We hauled it out, emptied it. The 
plug was gone from its bottom. Our 
hermit produced a knife, whittled a 
foot-long stick and twisted it care- 
lessly into the hole. He went away, 
returned with a pair of oars. We 
launched the boat, climbed in and 
water began to seep in around the 
plug. The hermit, standing knee- 
deep, pushed us off. 

“This lake,” he announced in 
sepulchral tones, “never gives up its 
dead. Be careful.” 

I shivered. Every time Violet 
bent forward on the oars her fists hit 
the protruding plug and the seepage 
was turning into a flood. Teeth chat- 
tering, not only with the cold, I 
pried off a shoe and used it as a ham- 
mer, and after that I just sat there 


in the inch-deep water, holding the 
plug and pretending I was the little 
boy at the dike. 

Violet rowed manfully on. It 
dawned on me, suddenly, that there 
must be other holes in the boat, be- 


‘cause the water kept on rising. I 


resorted to mental arithmetic: depth 
of boat divided by rise of water per — 
minute equals how many miles at 
our present rate of speed? I could 
see lights on the far shore and 
knew that the answer wasn’t going 
to come out even. I started to bail 
desperately with my shoe. Violet 
suggested that I use one of hers be- 
cause it was so much larger. I did 
that. Rowing and bailing, bailing 
and rowing, we went on toward those 
distant lights. 

The boat sank under us before we 
quite reached them. Again we were 
in the water, and swimming, but I 
took it rather philosophically this 
time. I’d been in the water all the 
time anyway, the boat only making 
it a little more shallow. 


WE CRAWLED OUT on a little 
beach, lay there panting for breath. 


‘Beyond a line of trees was the high- 
‘way, and the lights we’d seen be- 


longed, apparently, to an auto camp. 
Presently we got up and swish- 
swished our way to the office. A lit- 
tle bell rang as we opened the door, 
and from behind a curtain emerged 
a man, rubbing sleep-reddened eyes. 

He looked at us, didn’t say any- 
thing. I was beginning to feel that 
perhaps it was we who were crazy. 
I’ve heard that when every one else 
appears cuckoo it’s a good time for 
a little self-analysis. Still, it did 
seem that the hermit, and now this 
fellow, might have evinced a little 
surprise at a couple of bedraggled, 
but fully-dressed, mermaids. 

Violet got out her dripping roll 
once more. He understood that, at 
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least—just like the hermit. Cupidity 
quickened his glance. 

“You wanna cabin?” 

We said that we did. “With a 
stove,” Violet added. “You go 
ahead with him, Mex, and get a fire 
started. I gotta use the phone.” 
She tendered a bill to the man. “Give 
me a few nickels and dimes, mister, 
and you can have the rest for the 
cabin—with stove.” 

He led me away presently, down 
the long line of shacks, opened a 
door and turned on the lights. 

“Stove,” he said, jerking his thumb 
toward it. A man of few words, yet 
one, his gesture told me, who ob- 
served a bargain to the very letter. 
I closed the door on his retreating 
back. 

Violet came in after a time. We 
disrobed, hung our clothes to dry 
beside the roaring fire, and en- 
veloped ourselves in blankets. My 
wrist watch still ticked. It was two 
o'clock. 

“Violet,” I said, “you told Consi- 
dine that you’d found out something 
about him after leaving me to the 
clutches of the law. That, I pre- 
sume, is why he arranged to have an 
incendiary bomb somewhere near 
our plane’s gas line. Did you really 
find out something, or was that just 
a stall?” 

She looked up from cleaning her 
guns. “I found out he was bein’ 
blackmailed into doin’ whatever he’s 
been doin’. If you remember, back 
there in our rooms, Judge Barton 
and Cyrus Q. Flagg told us Frank 
Considine had plenty o’ jack, but had 
moved his account from Flagg’s bank 
to the Calnevar Trust. He done this 
before he was elected district at- 
torney, and I wondered why. So 
then I remembers that this Calnevar 
Trust is a branch of a chain. It hap- 
pens that one o’ the directors in Los 


Angeles is also a director o’ one of 
our insurance-company clients. 

“By usin’ long distance I pulled 
a few wires and got Carewe, the 
branch manager, to loosen up. Seems 
Considine really was in the money 
once—made plenty, both from a hell 
of a legal practice, and from real 
estate. But he ain’t wealthy no 
more. "Cause why? "Cause from the 
time he moved his account he’s been 
draggin’ down batch after batch—in 
cash—till he finally ain’t got a dime 
left and even has to mortgage his 
home. 

“This mug has got a swell wife and 
daughter, see? Theyre tops in 
Vega City society, and it’s my idea 
that somebody’s got somethin’ on 
him. This somebody squeezes him 
dry, and then, when he can’t pay no 
more, he’s forced to do little favors 
like nolle-prossing a few cases.” She 
wiped the last slug, slipped it into 
the clip, and snapped the clip home. 


` “A tough spot for a district attorney, 


hunh?” 

“Very,” I snapped. “I can work 
up a lot of sympathy for a man who 
has just done his best to murder me. 
Did murder our pilot, and probably 
Tully O’Neill. He bids us a fond 
public farewell, knowing we won't 
live out the hour. When something 
happens to our plane—well, it didn’t 
happen in Vega City, and his skirts 
are clear. We left there in excellent 
health. He can prove it. And planes 
do catch afire from natural causes. 
He may even have timed it so we 
were bound to land in the lake.” 

“Like a comet.” She chuckled. 
“Well, mebbe you’re right, Nevada. 
Funny, you bein’ named after the 
State like that. You reckon that’s 
a—now—good omen?” 

I pulled on a stocking with two 
runs in it. “Of course,” I said nas- 
tily. “Weve had nothing but good 
luck ever since we crossed the line.” 
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“We're still alive,” she pointed 
out optimistically. “And if that 
don’t surprise somebody, I’ll miss 
my guess.” 

“Phooey!” I said, thinking of the 
hermit and the lout who ran the auto 
court. “Nobody in this whole 
damned county is ever surprised at 
anything. It’s—it’s like trying to 
make a dent in that lake out there!” 

“We got a start,” she said dog- 
gedly. “I can damn near tell you 
who put the bomb in the plane and 
when, but I still don’t know who or- 
dered it. Mebbe Flagg and Judge 
Barton are right. Mebbe we'd bet- 
ter look up this big shot and ex-poli- 
tical boss, Shane Fowler.” 

“In Heavens name, why?” I 
demanded. “Aren’t you satisfied 
that Considine is behind every move 
that’s been made? And as for your 
blackmail theory, I’ve another that 
is just as good—or better. He has 
deliberately stripped his bank ac- 
count and turned everything into 
cash for a quick get-away in case 
anything ever goes wrong. And how 
do you like that?” 

“T think it’s swell.” She beamed. 
“I think you got a great head on you. 
And you know what else? I think 
I should’ve left you out there with 
that hermit.” 

Some one knocked at the door. It 
turned out to be “Stack” Petersen, 
the owner of the little airport, and 
Ted’s friend. He looked pretty 
broken up. 

He said, “Thank you for calling, 
Miss McDade. I’ve started the in- 
quiries you suggested over the 
phone, and I’ve got the fastest 
car in Nevada. Whenever you're 
ready p 

“Let’s go, Mex,” said Violet. I 
spun the cylinder on my little gun, 
tucked it away above my knee. We 
went out to the car. 


V. 


I WATCHED young Stack Peter- 
sen’s face in the rear-vision mirror; 
it was hard, grim-lipped, and the 
muscles stood out along his lean jaw 
as though his teeth were clenched. 
He drove like a devil. The speedom- 
eter needle climbed to seventy, 
eighty, hovered there for a bit, then 
crept upward as the great car got its 
second breath. 

Off to our right lay the lake, dark, 
brooding under the cold stars. And 
speaking of cold, I was pretty 
darned cold, myself. This part of 
Nevada is a mile high, and at two- 
thirty in the morning there is a bite 
to the air, even in summer time. I 
think that was the first time I ever 
envied Violet her shape. Three hun- 
dred pounds or so of fat is great 
insulation against the chills. 

We hurtled on, beginning to 
climb. The black ribbon of asphalt 
ahead of us seemed to shrink in 
upon itself. Pine trees—great tower- 
ing fellows—edged down toward the 
lake as if bent on pushing us off the 
cliffs. We were perhaps halfway to 
Vega City when our headlights 
picked up an obstruction across the 
highway. It was a car. Broadside 
on, it completely filled the narrow 
gap between the solid rank of trees 
and the not-so-solid, but equally ter- 
rifying, blackness which fell away 
from the cliffs. We were near 
enough now to see that the car was 
empty. 

Stack Petersen said, “Looks like 
a trap, but I don’t see how it can 


have anything to do with us. Shall 
I hit ’em, or stop?” 
“Stop,” said Violet. “Probably 


only a coupla State officers lookin’ 
for contraband fruit.” 

Tortured tires screamed under 
swiftly applied brakes. The wheels 
locked and still we hurtled on. We. 
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stopped just in time. The jar sent 


Violet and me out of our seats, — 


clutching for the robe rail. We were 
sitting there like anchored dummies, 
when the two rear doors opened. 


“ O. K.” said Cigar-mouther, “hold 
it just like you are.” He had a gun 
in his hand and so did the man in the 
other door. This wasn’t the finger- 
snapping Wogan, but a uniformed 
cop with a red, beefy face and little, 
pig eyes. 

Stack Petersen sat hunched over 
the wheel like a graven image of 
despair. 

Violet gave me the nod and we 
climbed out meek enough. Petersen 
followed. : 


With a slow deliberation, Peter- 
sen’s body slid over the cliff. Violet 
braced her great frame. I. screamed 
as the weights almost jerked -my 
arms out of their sockets. 

For an instant there was silence, 
except for me stifling a moan. 

Then Charlie raised his gun, 
brought it down in a slashing blow— 
that never landed. Violet shot him. 
I saw the cigar in his mouth mush- 
room as the bullet hit, mushroom and 
disappear. Beer-belly dropped the 
handcuffs, snatched at his gun. 
Violet let him have two slugs square 
in the chest. He tumbled, lay still. 

We got Petersen back on the road, 
with my sockets still intact, and I 
looked him over. He was alive. The 
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Charlie mouthed his piece of 
cigar “O.K., beer-belly, get your 
cuffs out.” 

He leered at Violet while the 
bracelets snapped the three of us 
together. 

Petersen said, very low, “I’m 
sorry, Miss McDade. I don’t know 
how this happened.” 

The beefy-faced cop hit him with 
his gun. I could almost hear the 
bone crunch under that cruel blow. 
Petersen sagged, out cold, maybe 
dead for all I knew. 

Charlie said, “Cliff’s high. Lake’s 
deep here. Maybe that'll hold you, 
huh?” 


blow hadn’t done for him after all. 
His eyes opened and he smiled a 
little. “The Swedes are a hard- 
headed lot,” he said weakly. Fingers 
explored the back of his head, came 
away bloody. He sat erect suddenly. 
“What happened?” 

“Charlie had a good memory,” I 
said. “Too good. He remembered 
our guns had been taken away from 
us. I guess it never occurred to him 
that we might have more. He was 
a little careless.” 

Violet popped up beside the car. 
“Beer-belly’s dead, but Charlie 
ain’t!” she cried. “Can you beat 
that? I plugged him right in the 
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teeth and he’s still kickin’. Mebbe 
the cigar was stronger’n it smelled.” 

We got out, looked at Charlie. 
Blood welled from under his wal- 
rus mustache, and little flakes of 
soggy tobacco still clung to his lips. 
We turned him over, saw where the 
bullet had come out. It wasn’t a 
pretty sight. Violet was propping 
him against the running board when 
his puffy eyes opened. 

“Guess I’m a goner, hunh?” The 
words were horribly thick, mushy. 

Violet lied to him. “Hell, no,” she 
said. “You'd be O. K. if we'd take 
you toa doctor. ’Course we couldn’t 
do that, though, unless you spilled 
the dope first.” 

A faint hope lighted his pale eyes. 
He tried to say something and it 
brought on another hemorrhage. 

I was beginning to feel a little 
sick, but Violet was inexorable. 
“Look,” she said, “I’ll do most o’ the 
talkin’. You and Wogan killed my 
man Tully O’Neill. Right?” 

He shook his head. 

“Then who did?” 

Again he shook his head, no. 
Words struggled from the blood- 
frothed lips. “We took him down 
to Sacramento and shipped him, but 
we didn’t kill him. Shane Fowler 
pave us a grand apiece for the job.” 

“And Shane Fowler had you pick 
us up at the airport, had you plant 
that bomb in one of our bags when 
we were deported? Are you sure it 
wasn’t Frank Considine?” 

He nodded his head, yes. “Fowler, 
not Considine,” he mumbled. “For 
Heaven’s sake, get me to a doctor 
now!” And those words were the 
last Cigar-mouther ever spoke. His 
gross body arched up in a tremen- 
dous shudder; the pale eyes closed. 
He sank back to the road and his 
eyes opened. This time they stayed 
open. 

Violet stood up, spoke to Peter- 


sen, “You and Nevada see if you 
can get their car outa the way. I 
gotta go through this guy’s pockets.” 

We left her to her grisly task, be- 
gan jockeying the police car back 
and forth till there was room enough 
for us to get by. Far down the high- 
way a pair of headlights showed, but 
they were apart, not like a car’s. In 
the stillness the wail of sirens was 
remote, yet somehow piercing keen. 
Motor-cycle cops! 

Violet climbed back in the car 
with a little leather-covered note- 
book in her fist. We got under way 
with those menacing headlights less 
than a quarter of a mile to the rear. 
Staring back, I saw one of them halt 
at the spot we’d just left. The other 
came on. Stack Petersen trod the 
gas pedal to the floor boards. 


AFTER A WHILE it began to 
dawn on me that the motor cycle was 
losing ground. Funny, I thought, 
those things are supposed to do 
ninety or better. I took a peep over 
Stack Petersen’s shoulder. We were 
doing a hundred and five. I nearly 
passed out. 

Violet, apparently oblivious to our 
crazy speed over that twisting, 
snakelike highway, was trying, in 
the semigloom of the tonneau, to de- 
cipher the contents of the little note- 
book. 

She said, “Charlie’s memory 
couldn’t have been so good, after all. 
He had to write some things down. 
There’s enough names and dates 
and amounts in this thing to hang 
ninety per cent o’ Vega City.” 

“You mean he actually wrote 
names?” 

“Well, some is only initials, and 
I don’t recognize any of ’em, myself, 
but a good guesser familiar with the 
town oughta be able to add two and 
two. So whadda you think about 
Frank Considine now?” 
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“I haven’t seen or heard anything 
to change my mind. Maybe he and 
Shane Fowler are in it together. 
Maybe Cigar-mouther was lying.” 

“Yeah, and mebbe pigs has got 
wings. Anyway, our next stop is 
Shane Fowler, though I dunno if he 
is the answer. Somethin’—a funny 
little somethin’—keeps whispering 
in my ear that we’ve missed the key 
to this whole business.” She raised 
her voice, called, “Hey, Stack, this 
guy you got checkin’ the hotels and 
all—is he reliable?” 

“Plenty,” said Petersen. “He’s my 
twin brother.” 

“Then how you reckon Cigar- 
mouther knew we were alive and 
comin’ back? They must have 
staked out your place, just in case 
the bomb didn’t do a complete job. 
Figured if anybody came out in one 
piece they’d probably contact you— 
which is just what I done—and the 
minute you start chasin’ around at 
two in the morning, they’re hep.” 

“It’s possible,” he admitted. “I 
never thought of that.” And then, 
“Hang on, you two. We’re ditching 
the highway around the next turn.” 

I closed my eyes. There came a 
tremendous shudder, but no telltale 
screech of burning rubber. The car 
tilted far over on two wheels, 
swayed sickeningly, settled, bounced 
over on the opposite wheels, then 
rocked gradually to a complete stop. 

Petersen’s calm voice, seeming to 
come from a long way off, said, “I 
used to be a race driver before Ted 
and I took up flying. If the dust 
settles in time that cop’ll go right 
on past.” 

I opened my eyes. Our lights 
were out and we were parked on a 
dirt road. The little swirl of dust 
from our skid was swiftly dissipat- 
ing itself in the breeze from the lake. 
It was. practically gone when the mo- 
tor cycle flashed down the highway, 


whirled by us. Petersen started the 
motor and we began a slow, tortuous 
climb up over a ridge. Presently we 
came to the top, and there beneath 
us were the lights of Vega City. We 
dropped down to a parallel highway, 
crept into town at a modest forty. 


VI. 


THREE O’CLOCK in the morn- 
ing was apparently only the shank 
of the evening in Vega. Traffic, 
though it had thinned a little, was 
still lively, and cafés, gambling 
joints and bars were still flourish- 
ing. Stack Petersen pointed out 
Shane Fowler’s casino, said, “He 
may still be there, but his home 
would be more quiet, don’t you 
think?” 

Violet said she thought it would. 
He went on, came to an exclusive 
residential section. Petersen indi- 
cated the house was sought. It was 
set far back in perhaps a half acre 
of ground. There were trees, and a 
tall hedge, but there was also a light 
on the first floor. 

Violet said, “Roll around the cor- 
ner and drop us off. Then look up 
your brother and see if he has found 
out anything. Well be waiting for 
you.” 

The car halted and we got out. 
Spreading trees shaded the cross 
street so that you couldn’t even see 
the street light on the corner. We 
went down an alley, dark as a tunnel, 
counting the houses till we came to 
Fowler’s. 


Violet was only a bulky shadow 
against the iron gate set in the 
hedge-covered fence. We went in, 
crossed a shrub-dotted rear lawn to 
the side of the house. There was a 
porte-cochére, and under it, a car, 
lights out but motor purring softly. 
Without warning a side door 
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opened, letting out a rectangle of 
pale-yellow light, and framing a 
man. It was Frank Considine, the 
district attorney. I had just time 
enough to see that much before he 
closed the door behind him, ever so 
quietly, got in his car and, still not 
putting on his lights, drifted ghost- 
like down the drive. 

We waited a moment or two. I 
had the impulse to nudge Violet, 
whisper an “I told you so,” but I 
throttled it. Crowing over Violet 
McDade doesn’t get you anywhere, 
even when you're right. She opened 
the door stealthily, reached in and 
snapped off the hall light. We stood 
there listening. Not a sound. I felt 
her hand fumbling for me, reached 
out and grasped it. We crossed the 
hall in total darkness. There was a 
door farther along, with a crack of 
light showing under it. Still no 
sound. 


Violet opened the door, stiffened. 
We were staring at Shane Fowler, 
all right. Stack Petersen had de- 
scribed him to us. But Shane Fow- 
ler wasn’t going to help clear up any 
mystery. He was dead. There was 
a small, round, bluish hole in his 
right cheek and a thin trickle of 
blood made a little river down along 
his jaw and disappeared inside his 
collar. 

He sat behind the desk, leaning 
back against the tall chair, eyes fixed 
in a sort of mild wonder at some 
spot on the wall near the ceiling. I 
almost caught myself turning to see 
what he was looking at. White, well- 
kept hands rested on the jumble of 
papers before him, as if he himself 
had been sorting them. But he 
couldn’t have been responsible for 
the wild disorder of the rest of the 
room. The wall safe stood open, 
gaping, and its contents littered the 
deep-piled rug. 


=- VIOLET closed the door softly. 
Rounding the desk, she cursed, 
stared down at the floor beside the 
dead man as if she couldn’t believe 
the evidence of her own eyes. I, too, 
stared. It was my little .32—the one 
Cigar-mouther had taken from me 
back there in the hotel—which lay 
beside the chair. Violet picked the 
gun up, using the hem of her skirt, 
and smelled it. 

“Yep,” she sighed. “A very neat 
frame. It’s been fired recently, and 
the size o’ the hole in his cheek 
makes it almost unanimous. Added 
to that, the killer bungles a suicide 
set-up on purpose. You’re supposed 
to have killed the guy, tried to make 
it look like he done the Dutch, when 
even a kid could see he didn’t. The 
bullet ranged up through the top o’ 
his head. He didn’t have no time to 
lay your gun down on the floor and 
then fold his lily-white hands on the 
desk. So the cops will see it’s mur- 
der, and they'll check your gun num- 
bers against your license, which is 
also in their possession.” 

“Let’s get out of here!” I chat- 
tered. 

“Not yet, me haughty damsel. 
Mebbe you really did kill him, for 
all I know. It’d be just like you.” 
She sighed again, heavily. “Every 
time I leave you for just one teeny- 
weeny little minute you get into 
some kind of a jam.” 

“You fool!” I cried. “You fat, 
clumsy elephant! Oh, how I hate 
you! You know damned well that 
Frank Considine must have got my 
gun from Cigar-mouther. He got 
yours, didn’t he? And we saw him 
leaving here just now, didn’t we? 
Certainly it’s a frame, and Frank 
Considine did it!” 

“All right, all right!” she growled. 
“You don’t hafta scream, do you? 


-Mebbe this mug has got servants, or 


a wife, or somethin’.” She cocked 
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her great head in a listening attitude. 
Apparently we were alone in the 
house. 

I caught her arm, tried to drag her 
out of the room. She shook me off. 
“What’s a little murder rap in a 
whole city fulla murders? ’Sides, 
that motor cop back on the highway 
has already phoned headquarters 
about Charlie and beer-belly. We’re 
as safe here as anywhere.” 

She was on her knees now, shuf- 
fling through the mass of papers be- 
fore the safe. She riffled the stubs 
of a check book, found two pass 
books and went through them. I 
couldn’t tell from the expression on 
her moon face whether she’d found 
what she was looking for or not, nor 
from her enigmatic mutter, “Then 
where did it go?” 

I stamped my foot. “I don’t care 
where it went. I know where I am 
going. That’s away from here, and 
I’m taking my gun with me!” 


THERE WAS a sound like some- 
body snapping his fingers. Wogan 
stepped from behind the drapes over 
the French windows. The muzzle 
of his gun looked like the mouth 
of a cannon. He stood there, bal- 
anced easily, hard eyes sardonic. 

“I don’t think you’re going out, 
ladies—not under your own power, 
anyway. They’ll probably carry you 
out.” He raised his gun slightly. 
“Don’t make a move, either of you. 
I’m not making the same mistake 
Charlie did. Word just reached me 
of what happened on the lake road, 
so I know you’ve got guns. He 
didn’t. And speaking of frames, 
how’s this one sound? Nobody but 
me and Charlie knew you had a gun, 
Miss Alvarado. We just neglected 
to turn it in. All I’ve got to do is 
drill you both and I’m a hero. You 
killed Shane Fowler; I killed you. 
Neat?” 
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“But not gaudy,” said Violet, still 
hunkered on the floor. “But loek, 
Wogan, before you drill us, tell me 
something. If nobody but you and 
Charlie had access to Nevada’s gun, 
then it must’ve been you or Charlie 
who killed Shane Fowler. Right?” 

“Not quite, sheba. I didn’t say 
we were the only ones who had ac- 
cess to the gun. I said we were the 
only ones who knew the gun was 
hers. As a matter of fact, neither 
Charlie nor I killed Fowler.” He 
grinned crookedly, snapped the fin- 
gers of his left hand. 

I knew my reprieve was over. 
The gun muzzle was trained directly 
on me, and he was going to shoot. 

“The mystery,” he said, “of who 
did for Shane Fowler will give you 
something to think about, Miss Mc- 
Dade, on your trip to—well, to wher- 
ever it is that you’re going.” His 
trigger finger whitened. 

Desperate, I flung myself at the 
desk. His first slug caught me in the 
leg. It went dead under me and I 
sprawled forward in a crazy dive. 
My head crashed into a corner of 
the desk as I fell. Partially stunned, 
I waited for the finish while rever- 
berating echoes filled the room. 
Nothing happened. No more bullets 
buried themselves in my helpless 
back. The echoes chased each other 
out the windows. I sat up, looked 
for Violet. 

She was wiping a smear of blood 
from her cheek and there was a look 
of smug satisfaction in her little 
greenish eyes. Her guns were out 
of sight. I rolled over, saw Wogan 
face down by the windows. He 
wasn’t moving. 

Violet bent over me. “Where you 
hit, Mex?” 

“It’s my leg!” I cried. 
me in the leg!” 

She stuck a pudgy finger through 
the bullet hole in my skirt, and for 


“He got 
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the first time I noted there wasn’t 
any blood. “In the leg!” she 
sneered. “He got you in the gun, 
you mean. I always wondered why 
dames carry guns on their legs, and 
now I know. It’s to protect their 
legs, the most important part of ’em. 
Stand up, you sissy.” 

I spat at her. “I can’t stand up, 
you ape! I may not be shot, but my 
leg is paralyzed.” 

She lifted me, propped me against 
the desk and went over and looked 
at Wogan. “Ol’ Finger-snapper 
couldn’t figure, either. He thought 
he was smarter than Charlie, but he 
forgot that you can’t shoot at two 
targets at the same time. Not with 
one gun, anyway. He just happened 
to pick the wrong target first.” 

“Meaning you’re faster than I 
am?” 

“Meaning just that,” she said 
placidly. “You’re slower with a rod 
than molasses in January.” She took 
my gun—the planted one—clenched 
it in Wogan’s fist. About one of her 
own she curled the dead fingers of 
Shane Fowler. They were stiffening 
rapidly and I wondered a little about 
that. She affixed Wogan’s .45 to her 
sleeve harness and surveyed the 
scene with a critical eye. “Not 
good,” she said, “but mebbe some- 
body will believe Wogan killed 
Fowler. Not that I care much.” 


VII. 


SOMEBODY was pounding down 
the stairs now, from the floor above. 
Closing in on us rapidly like bark- 
ing dogs, one starting another, sirens 
lifted their brass-throated voices. 
Violet scooped me up with a mighty 


arm, carried me out through the win-. 


dows. In nothing flat we were back 
in the Stygian alley, down it and 
into the sanctuary of Stack Peter- 
sen’s hurtling demon. 


The sirens converged on the house 
behind us with a strangling sound, a 
Gargantuan death rattle. We rolled 
smoothly away from it all. Massag- 
ing the numbness from my leg I lis- 
tened to Violet and Petersen. 

“Any luck?” Violet inquired. 

“No proof that O’Neill ever landed 
in Vega City. He didn’t register at 
any of the hotels, either under his 
own name or an- alias. You gave me 
a good description of him and I 
passed it on to my brother. A porter 
at the railroad station thinks he re- 
members a man like O’Neill getting 
off the train, but he isn’t sure. After 
all, it was two days ago.” - 

“Unh-hunh,”-said Violet. “Well, 
that kinda bears out my theory. 
Bein’ a stranger in town, it looks 
like Tully O’Neill would have gone 
to a hotel. Only he didn’t—makin’ 
it pretty conclusive that he never got 
a chance. Well, what did your 
brother find out frem the bank 
cashier ?” 

“No records of deposits in any- 
thing like those amounts.” 

I said, “Is this a secret conference 
or may I be included? I’m supposed 
to be a partner in McDade & Alva- 
rado, but I must confess I don’t 
know what you two are talking 
about.” 

“Why, the money!” said Violet, 
surprised. “The dough had to go 
somewhere, didn’t it?” 

“What money?” I demanded. 

“Never mind,” she said irritably. 
“Let it pass. I'll write it all out for 
you later.” She said to Petersen, 
“Look, Stack, we gotta work fast. 
We need a coupla cans o’ gas, and 
some oily or greasy waste. Can do?” 

“Sure,” he said. “My brother owns 
a gas station.” 

“Im sure glad,” said Violet fer- 
vently, “that your mother had twins. 
I don’t know what I’d have done 
without you.” She looked at me 
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reflectively, disparagingly. “A lotta 
help you are.” 

I could only make gargling noises 
in my throat. 

That bothered her, 
Heaven’s sake, stop that! 
me the creeps!” 


too. “For 
You give 


WE PAUSED presently at what 
I presumed to be the other twin’s 
gas staticn. It was closed, but it 


“All I got to do is drill you 
both and I’m a hero. Neat?” 
“But not gaudy,” said Violet. 


seemed that these Petersen brothers 
functioned almost as one. Stack had 
a duplicate key. After a little while 
we were once more rolling, this time 
toward the center of town. We 
ended up at a flatiron building which 
was the First National Bank. Two 
main arteries crossed diagonally at 
this point and, despite the hour, 
traffic still ebbed and flowed. 

A watchman came out of the main 
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entrance to the bank, descended 
marble steps ’neath a small neon sign 
which read: “Safe Deposit Boxes.” 
There was only a dim night light in 
the bank proper, but apparently the 
safe-deposit department was kept 
open all night. 

We turned, parked across the 
street from the bank. 

Violet said, “I gotta make a couple 
or three phone calls. You and Stack 


keep your eyes open, on account of . 


if that guard goes back in the bank 
my plan won’t work.” She waddled 
down the sidewalk to an all-night 
drug store. 

We waited. I said, “Listen, Stack 
Petersen, maybe you don’t know it, 
but helping Violet is sometimes like 
being the tail to a kite. -If you'd 
like to resign, now is the time.” 

He looked at me. “I'll trail along 
with Violet McDade. Ted was my 
friend. Violet got the two who 
actually placed the bomb, and I be- 
lieve in her, believe she can get the 
man who ordered the job done.” 

I stared out at the traffic. It 
seemed that death stared back at me 
from each passing car. I shivered 
a little. The guard hadn’t reap- 
peared by the time Violet got back. 
She was puffing, in a hurry now. 

“Gimme some matches, Stack, and 
the other stuff.” 

He said, “What do you want me to 
do?” 

“Stick right where you are—you 
and Nevada, both. This is my show 
and if anything happens you two 
can help me more by bein’ on the 
outside lookin’ in. Scram if they 
pick me up.” 

I protested. “I’m not going to let 
you do it!” 

“You try to stop me,” she said, 
“and I'll take you apart!” Snatching 
up a pair of pliers from the front 


seat, she wadded up a great roll of 
greasy waste under an arm. Then, 
a five-gallon can in either fist, she 
stalked directly across the street to 
the bank. I lost her for a moment 
in the shadows of its granite walls. 
There was a sharp, metallic blow 
and she reappeared with only one 
of the cans of gas. Holding it close 
against the building she wabbled 
along as if she had all the time in 
the world. 

A man in a dilapidated truck 
yelled at her, “Hey, lady, your can is 
leaking!” She paid him no heed, 
rounded the corner. An ever-widen- 
ing trail followed her. In a mo- 
ment she was back, running now, and 
the next thing I knew, the second 
can of gas was hurtling through the 
air, straight at an enormous plate- 
glass window. 


GLASS SHATTERED with a 
booming sound, lost immediately in 
the ensuing explosion. A flaring 
wad had followed the can of gas. 
There was a tremendous roar and a 
furnacelike blast which swept up- 
ward and out, almost licking the 
paint from our car. Blistering flames 
shot skyward as the train of gasoline 
outside caught fire. The building 
was an inferno, a thing alive, blazing 
furiously now. 

I saw Violet again. She was in the 
entrance to the downstairs vaults, 
waving her arms, and though I 
couldn’t hear her I knew she was bel- 
lowing: “Fire! Fire! The bank’s 
on fire!” 

Already traffic had stalled on both 
arteries, was piling itself up into an 
inextricable jam. People got out of 
cars, began rushing to and fro. Some 
one must have turned in the alarm, 
for sirens and the warning clang of 
engine bells came to me faintly over 
the noise from the fire. 
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The uniformed guard and two 
frantic clerks came tumbling up 
from the safe depository. The crowd 
swallowed them. Violet, shielding 
her face with an arm, disappeared 
down the stairs and almost imme- 
diately great clouds of blackish 
smoke began to issue from the en- 
trance. 

I missed seeing her completely 
when she finally emerged, didn’t 
know she was out till she was at my 
very elbow, panting, sweating, 
smoke-smudged and altogether dis- 
reputable. We watched a hose cart 
and a pumper crash through the 
stalled cars, hook in to a plug. As 
the first nozzle shot its stream 
against the towering wall of flame, a 
man dashed around the corner near- 
est us. The fire lighted up the lean 
face, the cold gray eyes of Judge 
Barton. 

He saw us, halted as if restrained 
by some invisible force. “You! I— 
I thought you had left Vega City!” 

“Just temporary, judge,” said Vio- 
let. “Just a detour, you might say.” 
She gestured toward the depository. 
“Flames ain’t reached the boxes, yet. 
If you hurried, you might be able 
to save something from the wreck.” 

Eyes on the fire, he said, as if he’d 
scarcely heard her, “What? Oh, my 
box. Why, there’s nothing in it, at 
present.” 

Violet looked very disappointed. 
“Nothing in it, hunh? Well, now, 
that’s too bad. I mean, that’s—uh— 
swell, judge.” She stiffened sud- 
denly and I followed her stare. The 
fire was still doing nobly. They’d 
found out that water wasn’t helping 
much and were beginning to use 
chemicals. From the vault stairs, 
blending with the billowing smoke, 
a figure emerged—a figure swathed 
in a great coat, hat tugged low over 
his eyes and the lower part of his 


face covered with some kind of a 
cloth. Something that might have 
been a steel drawer was clutched in 
his arms. 


Violet leaped into the street. 
“Hold it, Flagg!” 
He didn’t hold it. He began to 


run. Violet’s guns flashed out, lev- 
eled, boomed twice like miniature 
cannons above the roar of the 
pumpers. 

Flagg stumbled, went to his knees, 
then his chest. He skidded a little 
on the wet pavement and the steel 
drawer made screeching sounds on 
the sidewalk. Violet scooped up 
the box, whirled just as Flagg fired. 
She kicked the gun out of his hand. 

Somehow—I hadn’t been conscious 
of running, or even getting out of 
the car—I was at her side. Judge 
Barton and Stack Petersen were 
there, too. And Frank Considine, 
the district attorney. There were 
others, of course, literally hundreds 
of others, but for the moment they 
didn’t seem to count. 


CYRUS Q. FLAGG crouched 
there on the sidewalk, the handker- 
chief gone from his face, legs 
twisted under him like a legless pen- 
cil peddler. His three chins were a 
sort of yellowish gray, but he was 
laughing at us. Even his eyes 
laughed, and for just a moment I was 
sorry for him. 

“You take a lot of scaring, Violet 
McDade—and a lot of killing, too. 
I’m sorry I can’t bow.” He chuckled 
happily. “My legs are not quite up 
to it.” 

Violet didn’t laugh, “You killed 
O’Neill, didn’t you? On the train?” 

“Certainly I killed him. I was 
sending a wire ahead to have him 
stopped. He came in at the wrong 
time, so I let him have it right there 
in my compartment. I dumped him 
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out of the window after a while, 
and Shane Fowler later had him 
picked up and shipped back to you. 
My mistake. I underestimated 
women.” 

Violet rifled the manila envelopes 
in the steel drawer, and the packages 
of currency. 

“Oh, it’s all there.” Flagg 
chuckled. The fire seemed to 
chuckle, too, and it was all rather 
horrible, like a nightmare. “The 
money you couldn’t find, and the evi- 
dence against——” 

“Don’t say it, Flagg. I’ve got all 
the evidence I need. Your cigar- 
chewing dick kept records, too. 
Only I don’t know why you had to 
kill your front man, Shane Fowler.” 

“Poor Shane.” Flagg sighed. 
“Your presence worried him so, and 
he was beginning to forget that he 
was only the front man. He was 
even weighing what I allowed him 
to keep against what he could have 
if I disappeared. Very sad case. 
Very sad.” 

Violet said, “Ain’t it?” 

Flagg said, “Isn’t it?” and then 
he brought out the gun from his 
overcoat pocket. “I’m not a venge- 
ful man, Miss McDade. Still, I 
should miss you where I’m going. I 
think I’ll take you with me.” 

It seemed as if we all were para- 
lyzed. Violets two hands were 
anchored to that damnable drawer. 
She couldn’t drop it in time. No 
one else seemed to be doing a thing 
except stand there, and in the frac- 
tion of a second before he squeezed 
the trigger I thought of a million 
and one things. I thought of Tully 
O’Neill in the trunk, and of Ted at 
the bottom of the lake, and of Violet 
as she would be, lying there on the 
sidewalk. Something—some reflex 
within me put my gun in my hand, I 
shot Cyrus Q. Flagg in the back of 


the head. Cowardly? Perhaps. But 
I saved Violet McDade. 

I heard her voice, apologetic, but 
blurred as if with distance, “Thanks, 
Mex. You can shoot, can’t you?” 
And then I got a look at what my 
slug had done to Flagg’s face. I 
fainted. 


WHEN I finally got around to 
opening my eyes again, I was be- 
tween Violet and Frank Considine 
in the tonneau of the hurtling de- 
mon. Judge Barton was up in the 
seat beside Stack, and the cold wind 
was fanning my face. 

Judge Barton’s head was erect, un- 
compromising. - 

Violet was saying, “I’d rather it 
had been you, judge. It always 
burns me to find out a fat guy is a- 
villain, I kinda liked the way Flagg 
laughed.” 

Barton half turned. His face 
looked bleak, hard, and his voice was 
the voice on the bench. “Then you 
didn’t know till he came out with 
the evidence?” 

“Nope, I didn’t, for a fact. It 
could’ve been either of you. Not 
finding a trace o’ Tully O’Neill in 
Vega, I got to wondering if mebbe 
he hadn’t been stopped before he got 
here. Which kinda put it up to you 
or Flagg, you two bein’ the only ones 
who knew he was on the train. 
’Course, there was the puzzle of why 
you two hired us in the first place. 

“It dawned on me sudden that 
mebbe you couldn’t help yourselves. 
Your committee decided to bring in 
outside talent. You had to do it. 
Flagg, bein’ on the committee, got 
his money’s worth out of inside in- 
formation, which is why he came 
along with you to see who was hired. 
But there was no way o’ me knowing 
which was which, you or him, till I 
located the dough.” 
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“But the fire! Of course, the dam- 
age is small and fully covered by 
insurance, but was the fire neces- 
sary?” 

“Look,” said Violet, “I don’t go 
around bein’ a arsonist just for fun. 
I kept lookin’ for the dough Consi- 
dine paid out. I couldn’t find it, 
so I guessed it might be in a deposit 
box. If I’d said we’d got an order 
to search the boxes, that, in itself, 
would have tipped our hand, given 
somebody time to cover. But not 
knowing how serious this fire was 
gonna be, or how many visiting fire- 
men might be pawing through his 
private papers, our man was bound 
to make a try for the box. I admit 
I was disappointed when you didn’t. 
Gosh, if you’d only grin a little, or 
somethin’, mebbe a guy could like 
you!” 


CONSIDINE said bitterly, 
“Judge Barton is probably worried 
about why I was being blackmailed. 
He wants to know whom I murdered 
—if any. Well, show him the enve- 
lope with my name on it.” 

Violet chuckled. “There ain’t no 
more envelope, folks. I left it back 
there, smolderin’ in the fire.” 

“You what!” The judge was in- 
credulous. 
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“Yep,” said Violet placidly, “it’s 
burned all to hell by now. I was 
afraid that if I kept it, I’d become 
a blackmailer, too, and if there’s any- 
thing I'd hate to be, it’s one o’ them 
mugs. Look, judgie, mebbe Consi- 
dine did something when he was just 
a kid; mebbe he even took the rap 
for something he never done at all. 
He’s pulled himself out, ain’t he? 
He’s made a name for himself and 
his family. And with all this evi- 
dence he can clean up your lousy 
town, can’t he? Besides,” she added 
slyly, “the reform league can’t pub- 
licly go back on its own man. So 
how’s about a little smile for Vi'- 
let?” 

The cold eyes seemed to soften, 
the fine, aristocratic mouth to trem- 
ble a little as he looked at her sooty 
face. “In Los Angeles,” he said 
huskily, “I told you Frank Considine 
was my friend. Smile? I’ve got all 
I can do to keep from crying. You 
are a great woman, Violet McDade. 
Not only the world’s best cleaner- 
upper, but a soft-hearted old fool. 
You—you make me feel pretty 
damned small!” 

“Hell”—she chuckled—“oh, hell, 
judgie, that’s just because I’m so big 
and fat. Like Nevada says, ‘’most 
anybody is small beside a elephant.’ ” 


PEACE and QUIET 


by James E. Smith 


IFTEEN MINUTES after 
F leaving Elton Hospital, I en- 

tered Chief Marcy’s office. I 
caught the echo of his usual bark as 
he replaced the telephone receiver. 
Seeing me, he wiped the dark frown 
from his face with a wide smile. 

“Come in, Tom,” he said. “Glad 
you're back on the job. You look 
fine. I always said those Elton doc- 
tors are the best ever.” 

I dropped into my favorite seat. 
“If you said that,” I replied, “you 
must be on their pay roll. They’re 
fakers, racketeers, dressed-up grave 
diggers. I go there to get some of 
Al Macklin’s lead out of my hide 
and they keep me ten days.” 

Marcy nodded thoughtfully. “Too 
bad you couldn’t prove it was Mack- 
lin who fired the shot. We pulled 
him in on suspicion, but I knew we 
wouldn’t be able to hold him. Not 
when a guy has Joe Bates for a 
mouthpiece.” Marcy beamed, waved 
his hand. “But what the hell. The 
rest did you good. You look like a 
different man.” 

“That’s the trouble,” I said. “I 
wanted to see the papers. I wanted 
Annabelle to visit me. I wanted to 
get to hell out of that place. Would 
they let me? No. The doctors pre- 
scribed peace and quiet. Ten whole 
days of it. I got so much peace and 
quiet in my system, I feel like a 
walking tombstone.” 

Marcy cocked his head to one side, 
squared his jaw. ‘Tombstone, eh? 
Then I got just the job for you. 
Maybe before the case is finished 
you'll have to arrest a ghost.” 

I studied the chief’s oversized 


bulk, wondered how he would look 
when squeezed: into an ordinary 
strait-jacket. “That’s all you want?” 
I asked. “A ghost. You’re sure you 
wouldn’t like a first-class imp of hell 
—Al Macklin?” 

“Maybe Macklin does figure in it. 
He’s always had a weakness for jew- 
elry. But if you don’t let me ex- 
plain, I'll be wanting your badge and 
the force will be minus a second- 
rate sergeant detective.” Marcy re- 
lighted his cigar, started puffing. 

“About six months ago, Mrs. 
Roger Corbin, the society dame, paid 
a small fortune for a hoodoo string 
of pearls known as The Noose. The 
pearls have a long and black history. 
They bring: hard luck to every one 
who handles them. Sometimes it 
isn’t so bad. But in most cases it’s 
suicide—by hanging. Mrs. Corbin 
hanged herself a week ago to-day. 

“Murphy investigated the case. 
When he called me, I went up. It 
was suicide, all right. And the 
pearls were gone.” 

“You think the ghost got them?” 

“I don’t know,” Marcy confessed. 
“I do know the mayor and Corbin’s 
insurance company are burning my 
phone. If we don’t break this case 
soon, I got to find myself a good 
spook doctor.” 

“You can forget about a hanging, 
thieving ghost,” I said. “Mrs. Cor- 
bin suffered from an incurable 
disease. She tried to shoot herself 
down at Palm Beach last season. 
The papers hushed it up, said it was 
an accident incurred while cleaning 
a revolver. The pearls are some- 
thing else again. Macklin is a good 


“You dope! Didn’t you hear 
what he said about the hat? 
You think I want to burn?” 


suspect. And we mustn't forget 
Cash Hammond.” 

Hammond calls himself an ad- 
juster. Whenever a big gem job is 
pulled and we fail to make an imme- 
diate arrest, the victim or his in- 
surance company gets Hammond to 
adjust matters. A large sum of 
money changes hands. The victim’s 
sparklers are returned; the crook 
gets more money than a fence would 
pay, and Hammond grabs a big com- 
mission. 


He felt like a 
walking tombstone— 


on his way to arrest 


“Hammond was seen entering the 
insurance people’s office yesterday 
afternoon,” Marcy said. “Since then, 
he’s been pulling his favorite stunt 
—making it his business to be seen 
with every crook in town. It’s like 
hiding a tree in the middle of a 
forest. I wish we could do some- 
thing with that guy. I guess it’s no 
use, though. Even the stoolies play 
dumb when his name is mentioned.” 

“You know why,” I said. “He’s 
like Joe Bates. They help make 
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crime profitable. They have the full 
confidence of gangdom. Why don’t 
you invite Hammond down for a ses- 
sion in the back room? I know a 
dozen cops who would enjoy swing- 
ing the hose.” 

“That’s. out,” Marcy snapped. 
“The opposition papers are harping 
on police brutality. The mayor will 
be up for reélection soon, so we got 
te be extra careful. I want the 
pearls and I want the punk who 
lifted them. But I warn you, any 
rough stuff and you'll be handed a 
fifteen-day vacation without pay.” 
Marcy made a pretense of clearing 
his throat. “Incidentally, there’s a 
five-grand reward on the pearls. 
That could buy you and Annabelle 
a nice two-week vacation—if the 
ghost doesn’t decide to hang you.” 


LOCATING AL MACKLIN was 
no simple matter. I finally found 
him at the Club Paree, a hot-spot 
road house near the city limits. He 
was with Joe Bates and an attractive 
little blonde named Ruby Roth. 
Ruby used to be in the floor show 
at the Palace. Bates was making a 
play for her at the time. Now, she 
and Macklin were staging a hand- 
holding act. Bates didn’t seem to 
like it. 

I side-stepped the manager and 
his muscle men, worked my way 
down the narrow, crowded aisle. I 
knew the three had spotted me. I 
caught a glimpse of them with their 
heads close together. Then they 
straightened up. I stopped at their 
table, sat down. 

“Mind if I join the party?” I 
asked. 

Macklin, directly opposite me, 
grumbled something. Ruby played 
with the clasp of her hand bag. Only 
Bates was able to control his true 
feelings. “We are honored,” he said. 


“I hear you’ve been down with lead 
poisoning. A serious case?” 

“Think nothing of it,” I said. “A 
man born to hang will never drown.” 

Bates smiled. “Pearls of wisdom. 
By the way, sergeant, any new de- 
velopments in the Corbin pearl 
theft?” 

“Not one. Confidentially, I hope I 
don’t have to touch the hoodooed 
things. Of course, I pretend search- 
ing for them. I’ll pat your pockets 
before I leave, if you don’t mind.” 

Bates leaned back in his chair. 
“Macklin and I would like noth- 
ing better,” he said. “We are al- 
ways most eager to help.” 

Macklin banged his fist on the ta- 
ble. His face grew red and his short, 
powerful figure seemed to grow. an 
inch taller. “Stop beatin’ around the 
bush,” he all but shouted. “Listen, 
copper, you thought I pumped lead 


in you. Now you think I got the 
pearls. You do too damned much 
thinkin’. One of these days——” 


Bates put his hand on Macklin’s 
arm. “Quiet, Al,’ he said. “The 
public has ears—and a memory. 
Don’t mind him, sergeant; Al never 
takes time to think.” 

A waiter approached with the 
drinks Bates had ordered on my ar- 
rival. As he was serving Macklin, 
Ruby’s bag fell to the floor at my 
side. Ruby bent over, hastily gath- 
ered up the spilled contents. I had 
caught a side-view glance of its fall. 
The next instant, my eyes darted to 
Macklin. He was pulling a cigarette 
case from his pocket. The waiter 
was coming around to my side of 
the table. 

“You’re slowin’ up, Hawk-eye,” 
Macklin said with a forced smile. 
“You should have poked around in 
Ruby’s bag. Maybe she pulled the 
Corbin job.” 

I said, nothing. The waiter had 
my glass in hand, was about to set 
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it down. I turned toward Ruby and, 
at the same time, hit the waiter’s arm 
with my elbow. The tablecloth got 
most of the drink. My suit got the 
rest. 

I pushed back my chair. “That 
ruins my three-year-old serge,” I 
said. 


THE WAITER was profuse with 
apologies. He busied himself with 
towel and napkin, sopping up the 
liquor. He stood so close to me that 
if I hadn’t moved, his jacket would 
have brushed my face. It was a 
simple matter to slide my hand into 
his pocket, pull out the pearls and 
deposit them in my own. 

“That’s another time you thought 
wrong,” Macklin said, when the 
waiter had gone. “Just because 
you're afraid o’ knock-out drops, you 
spoil a good drink. That’s another 
pearl o’ wisdom.” 

“Let’s forget pearls for a while,” 
Isaid. “I’m sorry I drew the assign- 
ment. If I touch them, I’m hoo- 
dooed. If I don’t get them, I'll be 
pounding a beat again. Come to 
think of it”—I gave them a sweeping 
glance—“Bates is the only fortunate 
one here. Ruby is playing with fire. 
Al is headed for the thunderbolt 
and j 

Macklin sprang up. 
are ” he started. ; 

Bates stopped him again, forced 
him back in the seat. This time, it 
was Ruby who hurried to his de- 
fense. “You have a grudge against 
Al,” she said. “That’s why you say 
such things. Al is sweet and kind. 
He likes to see people happy. Only 
yesterday, he gave me this diamond 
wrist watch. And my mink cape’— 
she tugged at the wrap hanging over 
the back of her chair—“was a birth- 
day present from him. You can't 
make me believe anything bad about 
Al.” 


“Why, you 


“I know,” I said. “I couldn’t make 
Mary Doran believe it, either.” 

Macklin must have decided to ac- 
cept Bates’ counsel. He said noth- 
ing, regarded me with a sickly sneer 
on his face. 

“Mary was Al’s girl two years 
ago,” I went on. “He gave her that 
same cape. Some time later, she fell 
in love with a young salesman. They 
were to be married. Poor Mary 
never did hear the wedding bells. 
She was killed by a hit-and-run 
driver. 

“Your watch looks like the one Al 
gave Vivian Rawson, when they 
were going around together. Vivian 
was a nice kid but she wasn’t very 
smart. She hinted that if she wanted 
to, she could strap Al in the hot seat. 
Vivian's name is still listed at the 
missing-persons bureau. Al sure 
does have tough luck with his girl 
friends.” 

Macklin patted the blonde’s hand. 
“Don’t mind him, kid.. He’s only 
running off at the mouth. If there 
was any truth in that stuff, he would 
have collared me long ago. Even if 
he had to frame me.” 

“Im in no hurry,” I said. “You'll 
be framed proper one of these days 
—as soon as Bates has half a million 
dollars.” 

Three heads jerked up. Bates was 
about to light a cigar. He let the 
match burn out. “Half a million dol- 
lars,” he repeated. “Years ago I had 
a foolish notion about such a sum 
of money. Have you been delving 
into my private life, sergeant?” 

I nodded. “You're one of the 
smartest lawyers in town and I like 
to study the lives of smart men. 
During your law-school days you 
were called Half-a-million Bates, be- 
cause you swore you would quit 
work the minute you got that much. 


.I figure you must be nearing the 


mark.” 
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Ruby and Macklin looked at Bates. 
The lawyer lighted his cigar, exam- 
ined the glowing end. “And how 
does that affect my client?” 

“It’s very simple,” I explained. 
“While Macklin is on the street, 
you'll have to work to keep him 
there. He wouldn’t let you quit. 
Bad as he is, Macklin’s no fool. He 
knows that professional ethics and 
future business won’t let you tell 
what you know about him. But 
there’s no guarantee that you won’t 
talk after taking down your shingle 
and going places. Therefore, before 
resigning practice, you’ll have to sell 
him down the river. Only when 
Macklin rides the thunderbolt will 
you be a free man.” 

No one said anything. Ruby had 
stopped flashing her mink cape and 
diamonds. Macklin had a grim look 
on his face. He sat toying with an 
empty glass. For once, Bates was 
without a ready answer. 

I got up. “Don’t thank me,” I 
said. “I get paid for finding faults.” 


I LOST NO TIME reaching the 
lobby. The hat-check girl was ex- 
ceptionally slow. I could see Mack- 
lin leave the table, search the room. 
I knew he was looking for the waiter 
—for the pearls. 

I hurried down the dusty, rutted 
road. A full moon flooded every- 
thing with a silvery light. The large 
weeping-willow tree under which I 
had parked my car seemed a mile 
away. A stiff breeze ruffled the 
hanging branches, started weird 
shadows dancing all around me. 
“Listen, pearls.” I whispered. “If 
‘you must pull some high jinx, wait 
until I put you on the chief’s desk.” 

Motor roar sounded in the club’s 
parking lot. A big car pulled into 
the road and stopped. Then a pow- 
erful searchlight swung in a half arc 
and made the world brighter still. 


Waiting until it was focused in the 
opposite direction, I shot from un- 
der the branches, shifted from first 
to high and gave the car free rein. 

An intermittent glare in the rear- 
view mirror showed the other. car 
getting under power. A bullet 
struck a front fender, careened off 
into the night. Another zinged 
past. It was impossible to crouch 
in the seat. What with the ruts and 
all, the light car couldn’t hold the 
road. I was sitting on air, hanging 
onto the steering wheel, with my 
right foot clamped down on the gas 
pedal. TI still don’t know where my 
left foot was. 

Within a very few minutes, I real- 
ized I would never make it back to 
town. Bullets were coming faster, 
and, even if the aim was bad, the 
hoodoo pearls might make me 
bounce into a couple. Hammond 
lived less than a quarter of a mile 
away, down a side road. Once in- 
side the house, I could phone Marcy 
and start planning how to spend the 
reward. 

Skidding around the turn put me 
at right angles to the pursuing car. 
I tried to learn who and how many 
were following me. All I saw was a 
belch of flame. Then the windshield 
burst into.a million pieces and sprin- 
kled my hair. Hammond’s house was 
crawling into view. .I snaked my 
gun out, made ready for a wild 
sprint. 

A bullet-torn tire revised my 
plans. The car wabbled, slid, headed 
straight for a stone fence. I yanked 
open the door, jumped. I landed 
on my feet, but the momentum sent 
me staggering across the road and 
down into a ditch. I heard a ter- 
rific smash, a roar. The world 
turned red and hot as crackling 
flames went to work. 

The wind, now stronger, was blow- 
ing the heat and sparks toward me. 
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My gun had been lost in the shuffle. 
Blinded by the glare, I started 
crawling away. An explosion 
sounded close by. A bullet rammed 
my shoulder, hurled me against the 
wall of the ditch. Then a dark fig- 
ure jumped down to my side, began 
clubbing, kicking me. I lost interest 
in pearls, rewards, everything. 


RETURNING consciousness 
brought pain and bewilderment. I 
lay on the floor of a room, a stiff 
wind blowing over me and a tumult 
of noise pounding in my head. I 
grabbed hold of a chair, pulled my- 
self erect. The wind from an open 
window struck me full in the face, 
helped drive away the grogginess. 

Dimly, as if from a great distance, 
I heard my name called again and 
again. It was Marcy’s voice. I tried 
to think—a painful process. I be- 
gan to get some inkling of my 
whereabouts. I was in a large bed- 
room, It was not my own, although 
I felt that I had seen those furnish- 
ings before. 


Suddenly there came the crash of 
splintered wood. Marcy’s arm and 
shoulder broke through the panel of 
a door. He fumbled with the lock, 
pushed the door in. 

A uniformed cop followed Marcy. 
Still somewhat dazed, I stood look- 
ing at them. Marcy grabbed my 
hurt shoulder. I almost passed out 
again. He held his face close to 
mine. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 
“Why didn’t you open up?” 

While I was trying to find the 
right answer, the lights were 
switched on. Then I was faced with 
a more mystifying question: Why 
had I been carried from the ditch to 
Hammond’s bedroom? 

The cop opened another door of 
the room, snapped the wall light. I 


could hear him catch his breath. 
“Look, chief,” he said. 

Marcy and I turned and looked 
into a large, private bathroom. 
Marcy cursed. I held on to the 
chair for support. 

Death is never a pleasant sight. 
Death by hanging changes pathos 
into horror. It would seem that 
Hammond had adjusted matters to 
a finality. Eyes bulging, blackened 
tongue protruding, his body hung 
suspended from the crossbeam of a 
stall shower. 

“Lord!” Marcy exclaimed. “I 
told you to cut out the rough stuff 
—and then you go and hang the guy. 
Give me your gun, Falkner. You're 
under arrest.” 

Forgetting that I had lost the gun 
in the ditch, I put my hand in a 
pocket, pulled out a thick roll of 
bills. Marcy snatched them away. 

“So that’s the way it is, eh?” he 
growled. “Robbery and a fake sui- 
cide. You should have known you 
wouldn’t be able to get away with 
such a stunt, Falkner.” 

“It looks as if some one stands a 
good chance of getting away with 
something,” I said. I related my ex- 
perience at the Club Paree, on the 
road and regaining consciousness in 
the room. I could see that Marcy, 
every one, doubted me. I hunted 
through my pockets for the pearl 
necklace. It was gone, of course. I 
told Marcy. “Also,” I continued, 
“isn’t it strange that you should ar- 
rive here at the opportune moment? 
I suppose you received one of those 
mysterious phone calls.” 

Marcy scratched his jaw. “Well,” 
he said, “as a matter of fact, we did 
get a call from a pay station. Some 
one said he passed this place and 
heard screams. When I heard it was 
Hammond’s house I decided to come 
along. We found your hat in the 
hall. You're staking your life on a 
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lousy story, Tom. If you were half 
smart, you’d have said you just got 
here and found Hammond a suicide 
—that you locked the door through 
excitement or something. But it’s 
too late for that, now. The door was 
locked from the inside and no one 
climbed out of the window. The 
ground below isn’t disturbed and 
there’s no way to climb to the roof. 
I’m taking you in, Tom.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “It won’t 
help the department one bit to ar- 
rest the wrong man. Let me have a 
look at Hammond. You can’t tell, I 
might confess.” 


MARCY thought for a moment. 
“O. K. But don’t touch anything. 
Any prints around here represent 
evidence. I’ll not have you say they 
were made after we arrived.” 

We entered the bathroom, moved 
closer to Hammond. The yellow, 
woody rope was new, perhaps bought 
for the occasion. It was fastened at 
the back of his neck. After passing 
over the beam, the long end was 
wound around and tied to a water 
faucet. An overturned stool lay a 
few feet away. 

“Well,” Marcy said, “did you see 
enough?” 

“Do yourself a favor. Let me play 
detective for a few minutes.” 

“Like heil.” Mercy motioned to 
the cop. “Leo, you stay in this room 
until homicide arrives. I’m taking 
Falkner down to headquarters.” 

Before leaving the house, Marcy 
tried to telephone. The line was 
disconnected. Another cop was sta- 
tioned on the front porch. He re- 
ceived orders similar to Leo’s. 
Marcy nudged me toward his car. 
“You drive,” he said with a wave 
of his gun. “And if you think I 
don’t know how to pull a trigger, 
just try something funny.” 

He sat at my side, the gun held 


only a few inches from my body. 
Gritting my teeth to withstand the 
pain of my tortured shoulder, I. 
speeded toward town, wondered if 
my hurry would seem unnatural and 
prompt suspicion. 

“I suppose you know you're mak- 
ing a fool of yourself,” I said. 

“Maybe yes and maybe no. I can’t 
take the chance of having you roam 
around after all this. Don’t think 
I’m trying to railroad you. If any 
other evidence turns up, I’ll inves- 
tigate every bit—personally.” 

“While I rot in jail,’ I said bit- 
terly. “You think you have a case 
against me. What about a motive? 
The few bucks that were planted in 
my pocket? Chicken feed compared 
with what Macklin might have and 
probably did get.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Figure it this way: To stand off 
a frisk, Macklin passed the hoo- 
dooed things to a waiter. I didn’t 
see the pass, but I did see Ruby push 
her bag off the table. I got the 
pearls from the waiter. The main 
thing is, Hammond didn’t have them. 
And that means he had plenty of 
money on hand—money from the in- 
surance company. I think the few 
hundred in my pockets were part of 
it, but where’s the rest?” 

“That’s a good idea, Tom—if you 
really did have the pearls some time. 
or other. Of course, you might be 
imagining that Club Paree stuff. 
Anyway, I promise to think it over.” 

Marcy is not a fast thinker, and 
I couldn’t see Macklin or his friends 
verifying any statement coming 
from me. Also, time was precious. 
We were about two miles from Ham- 
mond’s house. I eased up on the 
gas. Speed slackened. 


“WHAT the hell you trying to 
do?” Marcy demanded. “I warn you, 
no tricks.” 
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We were barely moving. I 
pumped the gas pedal. The motor 
coughed, sputtered. Frowning, I 
looked at the gasoline gauge, the am- 
meter. I applied the brake without 
relieving the clutch. The motor 
stalled. 

“Seems like a short circuit,” I 
said. “Were not far from Ham- 
mond’s. Suppose we walk back. If 
you and I dug around in that room, 
we might be able to break the case 
without calling out the rest of the 
force.” 

Marcy’s gun hand tightened. “As 
far as I’m concerned,” he said, “the 
case is already closed. Get this can 
started or I’11——” 

Watching him through the corner 
of an eye, I stepped on the starter, 
roared the motor. I braced myself 
as much as possible without adver- 
tising the act. Then I let the clutch 
in with a jerk. 

The car gave a sudden leap. 
Marcy’s head snapped back, his gun 
hand flew up. While my foot 
slammed on the brake, one hand 
grabbed the gun and the other came 
around in a short jab that collided 
with Marcy’s jaw. 

The blow wasn’t enough to knock 
him out, but it did release his hold 
on the gun. I let him see its busi- 
ness end. “Next time you won’t be 
so bullheaded,” I said. “I’m not 
warming a cell while some guy plays 
with my own murder case. Get out 
of the car.” 

“My Lord!” Marcy roared. “I’m 
beginning to believe you did kill 
him.” 

“If I did, one more murder won’t 
make much difference.” I prodded 
him toward a big tree near the road, 
forced him to stand with his back 
against it. I brought his arms 
around the trunk and snapped brace- 
lets on his wrists. With some ma- 
neuvering, he could stand or sit, but 


he couldn’t take a walk without car- 
rying the tree. I searched his pock- 
ets, found a flexible steel rule and 
a magnifying glass. 

“Don’t forget the blood money,” 
he said sarcastically. “Too bad 
there’s no rope around. You could 
hang me, too.” 

“Don’t blame me,” I said. “It’s the 
pearls’ fault. I’m hoodooed, jinxed. 
After I bust this frame-up, I’m go- 
ing to get a job haunting houses.” 

I sent the car flying over the road. 
Two left turns and a long stretch 
on an overgrown cow path brought 
me to the rear of Hammond’s house. 
I ran across a field, stopped in some 
bushes to make sure no cops were 
around and then tried the rear door. 
It was locked. 

Rather than mix with the cop on 
the porch, I broke a window and 
climbed into the cellar. Having 
searched the house many times for 
stolen property, I was well ac- 
quainted with the layout. And 
there was no servant problem. Ham- 
mond employed only day help. I 
gained the kitchen, moved silently 
through the lower hall, up the stairs. 

Leo was standing at the open bed- 
room window. That was bad. One 
cry and the other man would be run- 
ning to his assistance. I flattened 
myself against the wall near the 
door, tapped once with the butt of 
my gun. 

Leo muttered something. He 
walked across the room. When his 
head came through the doorway, I 
hit him smack on the bald spot. I 
carried him into the bathroom, 
dropped him in the tub. 

Using the steel rule, I compared 
the height of the stool with the dis- 
tance between Hammond’s feet and 
the floor. There was a slight differ- 
ence, but, I reasoned, the body would 
have stretched that much. Due to 
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strangulation, Hammond’s features 
were ghastly. Nowhere could I find 
a bruise or wound. Even his finger 
nails were unbroken and clean. 

I climbed onto a clothes hamper 
and examined the rope through 
Marcy’s glass. Strangely, the fibers 
of the rope were directed neither up 
nor down. Except on the part that 
touched the crossbeam, all the fibers 
maintained their natural position. 

I went to the bedroom, pulled the 
key from the door. Under the glass, 
the tip showed telltale marks. I 
knew then that the murderer had 
used a oustiti—a pair of thin, semi- 
lunar tongs inserted into the key- 
hole from the outside to grip and 
turn the key. 

I returned to the bathroom. Leo 
had regained consciousness. He 
stared at me stupidly, tried to pull 
himself up. 

“Be wise and you'll rate a promo- 
tion,” I said. I told him where to 
find Marcy. “When you get there,” 
I continued, “tell the chief——” 

Leo made a grab for me. He was 
all set to do some fancy shouting. I 
closed his eyes and mouth with an- 
other crack on the sore spot. 


YOU COULD hear Marcy’s bel- 
lowing almost a half mile away. He 
wasn’t too pleased when I stood in 
front of him. “Oh, it’s you again,” 
he growled. “Loosen these cuffs and 
2 

“Save it,” I said. “They'll be off 
soon enough. I haven’t much time, 
so you'd better listen carefully.” I 
told him about my findings at the 
murder scene, returned his glass and 
rule. I kept the gun, held it ready 
and unlocked the handcuffs. “You 
can call headquarters from a house 
down the road. Get a good photog- 
rapher on the job. We want close- 
ups of Hammond’s hands and the 


rope—suitable for microscopic en- 
largements.” 

Marcy glared at me, rubbed his 
jaw. “A lot of good that’ll do the 
police, after you’ve had time to fix 
things.” 

“Keep quiet. After calling head- 
quarters, get Bates. I don’t care 
how or why, but get him and keep 
him away from telephones. I’m go- 
ing after Macklin. I’m going to 
beat the truth out of him. If he 
should get to a phone and call Bates, 
wed be up against the same old 
legal trickery.” 

“You talk as if you were still on 
the force,” Marcy snapped. “You 
don’t fool me, Falkner. Ill have you 
behind bars in less than an hour.” 
He lunged at me, arms outstretched. 
I dodged to one side, tripped him. 
He went sprawling on hands and 
knees. I was in the car and mov- 
ing, before he rose from the under- 
brush. 

Marcy must have lost no time get- 
ting to the phone. Within a few 
minutes, the car radio sounded a 
general call for my capture. Hag- 
gerty, the radio announcer, said I 
was dangerous, that I would prob- 
ably show fight. The description 
and number of the car was given. I 
drove to the beginning of the sub- 
way line, abandoned the car and hur- 
ried underground. 


DURING her Palace floor-show 
days, Ruby Roth stayed at the Hotel 
Emmert, a second-class joint near the 
theatrical district. That was before 
Macklin and mink capes, but I de- 
cided to give it a try. 

A long, powerful car stood at the 
flashy entrance. It looked familiar, 
The liveried doorman of the hotel 
pretended he was examining the 
car’s tires. He hid a lighted ciga- 
rette in a cupped hand. I walked 
around to the service entrance, 
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climbed four flights, and knocked on 
Ruby’s door. 

Macklin answered. “Who are you 
an’ what do you want?” 

“Your car, sir. It was struck by 
a cab.” 

I was ready when the door opened. 
My revolver poked Macklin’s stom- 
ach. I pushed him back into the 
room. One suitcase stood near the 
door. Ruby was packing another. 
“Going somewhere?” I asked Mack- 
lin. 

His grin showed a full set of yel- 
low teeth. “How’d you guess it, cop- 
per? Ruby an’ I are getting married 
—after I turn you over to your 
friends. They want you, dead or 
alive.” 

“Not now, they don’t,” I lied. 
“We found your fingerprint on my 
hat in Hammond’s hall. That con- 
nects you with the murder.” 

Ruby picked up a hairbrush. “You 
beast!” she exclaimed. “Haven’t you 
caused us enough trouble?” She 
came at me, swinging wildly. Al- 
though there wasn’t a great deal of 
power behind the blow, it struck my 
wounded shoulder. Reflex action 
caused me to turn around. That 
gave Macklin his chance. He 
whipped his gun out, fired. Burning 
lead cut the side of my neck. I 
stepped back a pace. 

Ruby was clinging to Macklin. 
The shot and the blood streaming 
from my neck had frightened her. 
“Don’t shoot any more, Al,” she 
pleaded. “I'll telephone the police. 
Let them arrest——” 

“Like hell!” Macklin snarled. 
“You dope! Didn’t you hear what 
he said about the hat? You think I 
want to burn?” He wrenched his 
gun hand free from her grasp, 
brought it up. 

I chanced a pot shot. The bullet 
struck metal. Macklin’s hand 
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kicked back; the gun flew across the 
room. I tried to get around Ruby. 

Macklin let out a bellow of rage. 
He grabbed the girl with both hands, 
rammed her into me. I staggered 
back, tripped over the luggage. 
Macklin dug into the open suitcase 
on the bed. His right hand dripped 
blood; the left came up with an- 
other gun. 

Hysterical, Ruby was floundering 
all over me, helplessly. I pushed her 
off, tried to roll, as Macklin’s gun 
roared again. The slug fanned my 
forehead. 

I sent one into his chest. His 
knees buckled. He tried to grab 
Ruby. She evaded his grasp, ran to 
the window and raised the sash. 
Macklin held on to the bedpost. His 
eyes followed Ruby. I jumped up, 
pumped shots into him. It was no 
use. Alive or dead, Macklin’s finger 
pressed the trigger once more, and 
Ruby crumpled, a bullet in her back. 

My collar and shirt were streaked 
with blood. Tying a handkerchief 
around my neck to stop the flow of 
blood, I staggered over to Macklin 
and searched his pockets. Then I 
tackled the luggage. I collected an 
armful of money, but no pearls. 

Police sirens screamed in the 
street; brake bands screeched. That 
would be Marcy. When louder noise 
makers are manufactured, Marcy 
will get a couple. 

Macklin was deader than a pork 
chop. Ruby was going fast. Blood 
flecked her lips. I raised her up, 
let her head rest against my good 
shoulder. Even while dying she 
looked beautiful. Too bad she’d 
chosen mink instead of long-wearing 
gingham. 


THE DOOR slammed open and an 
army of cops barged in. Marcy dis- 
entangled himself from the mob. 
“Now what?” he asked. 
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I motioned for him to come closer. 
He bent down. 

“Macklin’s finishing stroke,” I 
said. “A bullet in her back—pierced 
a lung.” 

“Ts that right?” Marcy demanded. 
“Was it Macklin’s or——” 

Ruby tried to answer. She gulped 
hard; her eyes fastened on Mack- 
lin’s still form. A hemorrhage fin- 
ished her. 

I found a bottle of bonded rye, 
sampled half and stuck the bottle 
in my pocket as an emergency. 
Marcy was checking the serial num- 
bers of the bills with a list of num- 
bers in a notebook. 

“You better get the boys busy on 
my old hat,” I said. “Macklin got 
scared when I said we found his 
prints on it.” 

“Don’t tell me what to do,” Marcy 
snapped. “This stuff, coupled to 
that oustiti trick, may spoil the mur- 
der rap, but you're still under ar- 
rest for striking an officer. I’ll never 
forgive you for that, Falkner. And 
what about those damned pearls?” 

I started for the door. A cop 
barred my path. “What do you 
want,” I asked Marcy, “the pearls or 
personal satisfaction? I can give 
you both, but one at a time.” 

Marcy took my arm and led me 
across the room. “Listen, Tom,” he 
said in a low voice, “if you know 
something, you’d better spill it. I’m 
not going to fool around much 
longer. And you know me when I 
get rough.” 

“Sure. But this time you can’t 
get rough enough. The law won't 
let you. With me it’s different. I’m 
supposed to be outside the law. I 
think Macklin parked the pearls up 
at Bates’ place. If Bates is smart— 
-and he is—by the time you fool 
around getting a search warrant he 


can cache them where even the jinx 
wouldn’t think of looking.” 

Marcy did some strenuous think- 
ing. “O. K.” he grumbled. 

The hall was filled with sensation 
seekers. I must have looked a sight. 
When two faded beauties in curlers 
and bath robes saw me, they fainted. 
A short, weasel-faced man, carrying 
a black bag, jumped in front of us. 

“Can I help you gentlemen? I 
am the house doctor.” 

Marcy flashed his shield. “You're 
just the man I’m looking for,” he 
said. “Come along and keep this 
guy alive until you see him hand 
me a string of pearls.” 

I finished the quart on the way to 
Bates’ apartment. I felt weak from 
loss of blood and my head roared 
like a trip hammer, but things 
weren’t so bad once the liquor 
started splashing around inside me. 
The doctor almost drove me nuts. 
He wanted to stop in the middle of 
the street and practice on my shoul- 
der. 


BATES’ sleepy-eyed servant 
opened the door and showed us into 
the living room. Bates appeared a 
few minutes later. His hair was 
mussed and he wore a dressing gown 
over pajamas. He looked from 
Marcy to me. 

“In trouble, Falkner?” he asked. 

“A little. I just shot it out with 
your former client, Al Macklin. He 
was trying to get Ruby Roth to leave 
town with him.” 

Bates grew concerned. 
Ruby? Is she all right?” 

“I don’t think she has a care in 
the world—except one, maybe. You 
see, it’s this way: Macklin was car- 
rying about five grand of Corbin in- 
surance money. I suppose he mailed 
the rest of it to Canada or Mexico 
to be picked up later. Before he 


“How is 
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died, Macklin said he left the pearls 
with you. How about it?” 

Bates kept a perfect poker face. 
He started to shake his head. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “We all 
know lawyers must honor the confi- 
dence of their clients. A dead client 
is something else again. Even if 
you wanted to, you couldn’t hold out 
on us without risking a stiff jail 
term. Hammond’s murder elimi- 
nates a safe market. You'd be a 
fool to take a chance, now that 
you're free from Macklin. Hand 
them over and we'll forget about that 
end of the business.” 

Marcy looked as if he were about 
to burst with unholy wrath. 

Bates took a long time lighting a 
cigar. “Your offer is most generous, 
sergeant. Does the chief agree to 
it?” : 

Marcy nodded his head glumly. 

“The reason why I ask,” Bates 
continued, “is that Macklin did give 
me something sealed in a plain, 
white envelope. He asked that it be 
forwarded in ten days to the general 
post office at Mexico City. It may 
be the pearls. He seemed so ex- 
cited, I let him choose the hiding 
place. Will you follow me?” 

We trooped into his bedroom. A 
chair stood near a small night table. 
Bates’ jacket was draped across the 
back. There was a bulge in the 
breast pocket. I poked two fingers 
in, pulled out a silk handkerchief. 

“Not there, sergeant,” Bates said. 
“Wrapping valuables in handker- 
chiefs ended with Queen Victoria.” 

Something pricked my hand. I 
gave the handkerchief to Marcy, 
held my palm up to the light. I 
could see nothing. Bates walked 
across to the window and lowered a 
Venetian blind. The envelope 
dropped from a fold. He caught it, 
offered it to the chief. 


“Give it to Falkner,” Marcy said. 
“T’m taking no chances with the hoo- 
dooed thing.” 

I tore open the envelope, pulled 
out a long string of pearls. The doc- 
tor let out a loud gasp. Marcy was 
rubbing his fingers together. 

Bates smiled broadly. He stood 
with legs far apart, his hands in the 
pockets of his dressing gown. “Is 
that what you’re looking for?” he 
asked. 

The infamous string had been 
featured so often in the newspapers, 
you couldn’t mistake it. “I’m not 
sure,” I said. “I thought all the 
pearls in The Noose were flawless. 
This one——” 

“Where?” 
side. 


Bates sprang to my 


I DROPPED the pearls, grabbed 
Bates in a bear hug. “Get his gun 
and snap cuffs on him,” I said to 
Marcy. “We want this guy for mur- 
der.” 

Excited, Marcy and the doctor got 
in each other’s way. Bates twisted 
and turned. He hammered his head 
against my shoulder. My hold loos- 
ened and he broke away. His fist 
came up inside of Marcy’s gun arm, 
landed on the other side of his 
jaw. 
Marcy is a heavy man. He doesn’t 
topple over easily. His gun barked. 
Bates’ left leg gave way. He tried 
to drag it. Marcy collared him. “I 
hope to Heaven Falkner’s right 
about this,” he said. “You’ve cheated 
the chair so many times, they should 
make it extra hot for you.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “The Ham- 
mond murder was a two-man job. He 
was unconscious or strangled to 
death before they hanged him. 
That’s why no part of his body 
showed bruises. He didn’t have a 
chance to fight back. A dead or un- 
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conscious man is heavy, limp. They 
tightened the noose around his neck. 
Then Macklin or Bates held him 
erect on the stool while the other 
threw the rope over the crossbeam 
and tied it to the faucet.” 

“Pardon,” the doctor said. “One 
man could have hoisted the body. A 
few pulls on the rope——” 

“The rope wasn’t pulled,” I said. 
“If the body had been pulled up, the 
fibers of the rope would be bent up- 
ward on the part pulled by the mur- 
derer—because of the rope’s contact 
with the crossbeam. In this case, 
the fibers weren’t bent. That means 
the rope was simply thrown over the 
beam.” 

“All of which means nothing as 
far as I’m concerned,” Bates said. 
“T’ll bring suit against the city for 
this.” 

“You won’t live long enough,” I 
said. “You’ve been getting Macklin 
out of one murder rap after another. 
I spoke of that in the Club Paree, 
hinted at the power you held over 
him. Of course, Macklin wanted 
you to help finish Hammond. But 
there was no need of force. Mack- 
lin had only a few thousand on him. 
You have the lion’s share of the in- 
surance money somewhere in this 
apartment. 

“The whole set-up seemed so sim- 


ple. You were going to cash in on 
the pearls’ history. Mrs. Corbin 
hanged herself. Every one sus- 
pected Hammond of having received 
the pearls—every one but me—so 
you intended making him a fall guy 
for the hoodoo. The plan might 
have worked, if you hadn’t changed 
it at the last minute. Macklin 
would have liked to see me burn, so 
I was added to the plot. I was sup- 
posed to be the one who tried to 
fake a suicide and got caught in the 
act. Whatever your share in the 
actual murder, you did handle the 
rope. Later, you wiped your hands 
on the pocket handkerchief. It’s 
full of broken fibers.” 

Bates lowered his head. I saw no 
need to tell him of Ruby’s murder. 
Marcy rubbed his fingers together 
again. He grinned, picked up the 
pearls. 

“I may as well handle these,” he 
said. “It makes no difference; I get 
socked on the jaw anyway.” 

“Sure,” I said. “That hoodoo stuff 
is the bunk. One hour after I get 
the reward you'll find Annabelle and 
me on the Honeymoon Special.” 

“Not so fast, young man,” the doc- 
tor said. “You're going straight to 
a hospital and have that bullet re- 
moved. Perhaps after a few weeks 
of peace and quiet 2 
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EAVY SEAS beat sullenly 

at the ragged base of Half 

Head Cliff. Far above, in 

midnight darkness, yellow light 

gleamed from the windows of the 

isolated summer home of Dr. Rocco 
Frattenelli. 

Four men sat in the expensively 


The shape 
suddenly rashed 
straight at him—the 


edge of the cliff was 


very close—— It was 


puzzling—but somehow 
rather hamorous—— 


furnished living room and listened 
intently while Frattenelli paced the 
floor and talked. 


“For years, gentlemen, our more 
daring brethren have studied diffi- 
cult diseases by exposing themselves 
to those diseases and recording the 
data thus obtained through first- 
hand experience. You who respect 
my years of research in the study of 
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insanity have volunteered to help 
me. With all my heart, gentlemen, 
I thank you. 

“T have here a supply of the drug 
used recently by another eminent 
student of insanity in a test similar 
to this one. The medical journals 
have told us the results of that test, 
and——” 

Dr. Louis Golden leaned toward 
Dr. Isadore Savoie and said in a 
whisper: “Startling results, too. I 
remember hearing it dramatized one 
evening——” 

“And so, gentlemen, we are ready. 
In this out-of-the-way place no one 
will disturb us. These four cap- 
sules, one for each of you, will pro- 
duce complete but temporary in- 
sanity, which should last about an 
hour.” 

Gordon Bieder, youngest of the 
group and an interne at Frattenelli’s 
private hospital, said quietly, “You 
yourself are not taking the drug, 
doctor?” 

“That would be most unwise. One 
of us must retain full possession of 
his faculties, in case anything 
should go wrong.” 

Bieder nodded. The explanation 
satisfied him because, having worked 
with Frattenelli, he trusted the man 
implicitly. More than any of the 
others, he knew how carefully Frat- 
tenelli had planned this venture. 

He wondered why some of the 
others had volunteered their serv- 
ices. Golden, the fat, red-faced 
authority on mental diseases, was 
probably sincere in his search for 
knowledge. Vincent Combs was no 
doctor at all, but a suitor for the 
hand of Frattenelli’s lovely daugh- 
ter. 

Combs might be less willing to 
risk his neck if he knew more about 
that fickle young lady. Even now 
she was probably accepting the ar- 
dent advances of some other admirer. 


Like her eminent father, she found 
the opposite sex irresistibly allur- 
ing and prospected for love in varied 
fields, 

One of Frattenelli’s two major 
weaknesses was his ardor for women 
who, frequently, were other men’s 
wives. The other weakness—his 
inexplicable fear of high places— 
had sharply evidenced itself only a 
short while ago, when he had baliked 
at venturing to the cliff’s edge to see 
the Queen Mary’s lights on the hori- 
zon. 

As for Savoie, he was a Viennese 
surgeon on vacation in America, and 
was to Bieder a total enigma. 

“Well, gentlemen?” 

Four capsules lay in Frattenelli’s 
palm. Each man took one, swal- 
lowed it. Gordon Bieder was the 
last to do so, and felt a cold, clammy 
thickness in his throat as he leaned 
back to await developments. 


IT WAS a weird sensation. The 
room slowly assumed a new and 
puzzling shape and thereafter kept 
changing. Breathing was difficult, 
and he felt that every gasp was a 
scream that could be heard for miles. 

His face felt heavy; it had turned 
to wax; the wax was melting; in a 
little while his head would be 
merely a bone formation rising out 
of his shoulders, while molten flesh 
dripped to the floor. He might pres- 
ently become a living skeleton. 
That would indeed be amusing. 

He waited patiently for this to 
happen, and was sure after a while 
that the desired metamorphosis had 
taken place. He felt light and brit- 
tle. His bones crackled like crisp 
paper when he squirmed in the 
chair. This was a new sort of life, 
highly intriguing. 

“Look at me, Frattenelli!” he 
cried. “Look, the rest of you!” 

Frattenelli looked, but the others 
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paid no attention. Savoie, the gen- 
tleman from Vienna, was furiously 
smoking cigarettes and mumbling to 
himself and glaring at the floor. 
Leuis Golden had marched into the 
adjoining room and was violently 
assaulting the organ—Frattenelli’s 
beautiful organ!—and how horrible 
was Golden’s idea of music! How 
abominable! 

Vincent Combs, who was not a 
doctor and who hoped to marry 
Frattenelli’s daughter, poor fool, 
was striding around in circles and 
singing at the top of his lungs. 
Singing a ribald thing about Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

“How mad every one seems to 
be,” Bieder thought. 

Wanting a cigarette, he fumbled 
a package from his pocket; but 
while the package was light, the 
cigarettes themselves were heavy 
and he could not raise one to his 
lips. “I'll drop one,” he thought, 
“and it will make a terrific hole in 
the floor.” Dropping the whole 
pack, he promptly forgot them and 
went weaving across the room. 

Queer, but he was two persons, 
not one, and he could stand back 
and watch himself do things. There 
goes Gordon Bieder. See? He is 
stopping now to stoop and stare 
into the face of Isadore Savoie. 
Savoie is going to be very ill. The 
drug did not agree with him. That 
is funny. Gordon Bieder laughs be- 
cause Isadore Savoie is going to be 
ill. “You should go back to 
Vienna!” Bieder declares, with ges- 
tures. “Sick people do not belong 
in America, Savoie!” It is uproari- 
ously funny. 

This was highly interesting, this 
remarkable new ability to stand back 
and watch himself do things. Per- 
haps it was a fourth dimension, or 
a fourteenth—or something. Look 
now, Bieder, you're in the adjoining 


room, where Louis Golden is bang- 
ing out horrible discords on the or- 
gan. Golden looks ill, too. See how 
he slumps over the keys. That kind 
of music would make any one ill! 

And here is Frattenelli’s studio, 
with the door open. You knew 
Frattenelli was an artist, didn’t you? 
Yes, indeed! He paints pictures, 
some of them excellent. It’s a hobby 
of his. And here’s an easel—see? 
And paints! Red and yellow and 
blue and black and—— 

Ah, but this was exciting! Here 
were paints and brushes and an easel 
supporting a half-finished picture. 
Bieder studied the picture and de- 
cided it was too delicate, too pale. 
It needed a few bold sweeps of color 
and then—bravo!—it would be a 
masterpiece! 

Bieder supplied the dashes of 
color, stepped back and surveyed his 
handiwork. He shook his head 
sadly. Something was still wrong 
with Frattenelli’s picture. It was 
worse now than before. 

“I guess I’m no artist,” Bieder de- 
clared. “But I do like to paint.” 

He painted part of a table and 
smeared red and blue paint on the 
walls. Part of the time he seemed 
to be standing at a distance, watch- 
ing himself do these things; and 
part of the time he just did them 
and kept up a running conversation 
with himself. 


FINALLY he centered his atten- 
tion on a chair. It was a black chair. 
With black paint he painted the en- 
tire back of it and part of the seat; 
and then, throwing away palette and 
brushes, he picked the chair up by 
its legs and carried it out of the 
studio. 

In the adjoining room, Louis 
Golden was still assaulting the or- 
gan. In the room beyond that, 
smoke from Savoie’s cigarette hung 
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like a gray blanket, and Frattenelli 
stared as Bieder entered. 
Bieder put the chair down and 


wagged a finger at Frattenelli. 
“Come here,” he said, and in a con- 
fident whisper added, “I’ve some- 


thing important to show you.” 

Frattenelli came forward, smiling. 

“Sit here,” Bieder instructed. 

Frattenelli did not notice the wet 
paint. The room was full of ciga- 
rette smoke and the light was dim. 
Both the chair and its coating of 
paint were black. Frattenelli sat in 
the chair and said expectantly: 
“Yes? What is it, Bieder?” 

Bieder hopped up and down, glee- 
fully chortling: “Wet paint! Wet 
paint! Look at your coat and trou- 
sers! You sat in wet paint!” 

The eminent doctor did not seem 
to mind. Rising, he examined his 
clothes as best he could without re- 
moving them, and then stared at 
Bieder and said calmly, “Now what 
are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“T’d better put this chair away,” 
Frattenelli said, “before some one 
else sits in it.” 

Bieder pushed him away and said, 
“Let me put it away. I painted it.” 

Proudly, he carried the chair back 


di m 


to the studio, stopping for a mo- 
ment to listen to the mournful dis- 
cords created by Louis Golden. 
Leaving the studio, Bieder locked 
the door behind him and hid the key 
under a carpet. With the door 
locked, no one would be able to steal 
his pretty chair, and later he could 
bring the chair out again and fool 
some one else with it. 

“You’re ruining Frattenelli’s or- 
gan,” he said to Louis Golden. 

Golden said, “Am I? What of 
it?” and went right on playing. He 
was very pale and kept poking at the 
stops with his right hand while his 
left wriggled like a crab over the 
keys. 

Bieder said, “Let me help you,” 
and was angrily told to mind his 
own business. Pouting, he wan- 
dered into the kitchen and out the 
back door into rain and darkness. 

It was cold out there on the cliff. 
The wind numbed him and the rain 
made him weary. He was suddenly 
two persons again, and watched 
himself trudge along the path that 
led to the lookout tower on the 
cliff’s edge. 

It was nice to he two persons. One 
could rest while the other walked, 
and he could take turns with himself 
and not get overtired. There goes 
Gordon Bieder. See? A little while 
ago he swallowed a capsule and went 
mad, and he’s been doing queer 
things ever since. You'll have to 
watch him closely. Perhaps he 
doesn’t realize how dangerous it is 
out here in the dark. 

Here, here, Bieder, you mustn’t 
do that! Come back! Sit down and 
let me do the walking for a while. 
You're acting like a drunken man, 
and if you go too near the edge of 
the cliff it will be the end of you. 
Hear the roar of the surf down 
there? Hear it? Ugh! 

Bieder sat in the wet grass, with 
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his back against a tree, and stared 
out into space. The night was very 
dark. Surf gnawed at the cliff’s 
base, and the wind was a whining 
ghost that snatched and slapped and 
became most annoying. Bieder said, 
“Aw, beat it! Leave me alone!” 
and the wind laughed at him. 


FROM THE HOUSE came a 
multitude of strange sounds. That 
fool, Golden, had not for a moment 
abandoned his assault on the organ, 
and that other fool, Vincent Combs, 
was yelling and singing and recit- 
ing at the top of his lungs, all over 
the place. 

A door opened, spilling light into 
the night. The voice of Vincent 
Combs came closer. 

Bieder leaned on one arm and 
looked around. “Hey!” he called. 
“Combs!” Hands in pockets, Combs 
strolled by without stopping. Ah, 
the minstrel man! Ah, the Pied 
Piper! Head in the air, face to the 
rain, yodeling. 

Some one else was coming now. 
Golden? No, not Golden, for the or- 
gan’s discordant dirge was still in 
evidence, and- an organ was too huge 
to be carried on one’s back. Isadore 
Savoie, then? Perhaps, but Savoie 
had appeared to be very, very ill a 
short while ago in the smoke-filled 
living room. 

Ah-ha! It was Frattenelli—Frat- 
tenelli himself! 

“Looking for me, I’ll bet,” Bieder 
thought, and sat quite still so as not 
to be discovered. 

Yes, Frattenelli was looking for 
something, peering this way and 
that way and mumbling to himself 
as he trudged along the walk. The 
shepherd was seeking his strayed 
sheep and feared for their safety. 
Undoubtedly that was a fact. It was 
dangerous out here. A puff of wind 
‘as you walked near the cliff’s edge, 


and whoosh!—down. you would go, 
to be mangled on sharp rocks and 
drowned in the sea. 

Frattenelli hated the cliff. He 
had said so. Great heights made 
him violently ill, but like a good 
shepherd he was out seeking his 
sheep. “Halloo!” he was shouting 
now. “Halloo, where are you? 
Hallo-o-0-0-o!” 

“It must be me he wants.” Bieder 
chuckled. 

It couldn’t be Golden, because 
Golden was still playing the organ. 
It couldn’t be Combs, because if you 
wanted Combs you had only to go 
toward the voice that was bellowing 
over there in the dark. And Sa- 
voie was sick, so it must be Bieder. 

“Hide and seek.” Bieder chuck- 
led. “I’m invisible. Try and find 
me!” 

Frattenelli had stopped near the 
brink of the cliff and was swaying 
there with the wind in his face. It 
was very dark. The eminent doctor 
was no more than a shadow in the 
darkness. He had given up shout- 
ing and was gazing out to sea. 

“Perhaps he thinks I walked off 
the edge,” Bieder mused. 

A shape came out of the darkness 
and moved slowly toward Fratten- 
elli’s back. Bieder stared, scowling. 
The shape passed so close to him 
that he could have thrust out a foot 
and kicked it, but he let it go. It 
might be his other self. He might 
be two persons again, and it would 
never do to kick the other part of 
him. That would hurt. 

The shape fascinated him. It 
made no noise, but crept stealthily 
toward Frattenelli as if intending 
to perform an evil deed. Frattenelli 
was looking out to sea and did not 
turn. - 

The shape suddenly rushed 
straight at him, with both arms out- 
thrust. Bieder heard a thud and a 
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scream, and Frattenelli staggered 
forward. 

The edge of the cliff was very 
close, and Frattenelli could not stop 
when he reached it. Off balance 
and still screaming, he stumbled 
out into space, while his assailant 
turned and fled back into darkness. 

Bieder scowled. Over near the 
lookout tower, Vincent Combs was 
yodeling, and from the organ room 
in the house came discordant music. 
And Frattenelli was gone. Fratten- 
ellis awful scream had plunged 
with its maker over the cliff’s edge. 

It was puzzling, but somehow 
rather humorous. Bieder put his 
arms around his knees and rocked 
back and forth, back and forth, 
chuckling. 


“WELL, one of us did it!” Vin- 
cent Combs paused in his nervous 
pacing of the floor and snarled the 
words out viciously. “The man 
didn’t walk off the cliff. A team of 
mules couldn’t have dragged him 
close enough for a misstep. He was 
pushed, and one of us did the push- 
ing!” 

Rocco Frattenelli had been dead 
for hours, and for quite some time 
now the body had lain beneath a 
blanket on a divan in the living 
room. The mantelpiece clock read 
seven a. m. and a murky daylight 
was trying hard outside to dispel 
the drizzle. 

At four o’clock, when the effects 
of the drug had finally worn off, 
Gordon Bieder and his companions 
had begun a search for the missing 
Frattenelli. At five, Bieder and 
Louis Golden had fished the body 
from the rocks at the base of Half 
Head Cliff. 

“It is a very horrible thing, gen- 
tlemen,” Savoie said, “and to be 
sure, one of us must have done the 
deed. But at the same time, none 


We 
Now we must be 


of us can be held responsible. 
were insane. 
calm.” 

Savoie was still very ill. The ash 
receptacle beside the chair in which 
he had sat was choked with the re- 
mains of cigarettes which he had 
smoked, chain fashion, in a vain at- 
tempt to fight off the sickness. He 
had not moved out of that chair; 
therefore, he could not have mur- 
dered Frattenelli. 

He was willing to swear that he 
had not left that chair. But that 
was not necessary. The others had 
seen him there. They were quite 
sure he was not lying. 

“Well,” Combs declared, “I sup- 
pose I could have done it. I remem- 
ber being out there on the cliff. I 
remember climbing the lookout 
tower and yelling at the top of my 
lungs, and singing.” 

“Yes,” Savoie said, “you could 
have done it.” 

Gordon Bieder slowly shook his 
head. “You forget,” he said, “that 
I saw the thing done. Combs 
couldn’t have done it. He was over 
by the tower at the time, singing. 
The man who pushed Frattenelli 
came from the other direction.” 

Louis Golden took a cigarette 
from his lips and said wearily, “I 
don’t remember a damned thing, ex- 
cept that I hammered away at the 
organ. I might have left the organ 
and gone out there, but I don’t think 
so.” 
Again Bieder shook his head. 
“The organ was going full blast 
when Frattenelli went to his death. 
It wasn’t you, Golden, and it wasn’t 
Combs, and it wasn’t Savoie.” 

Bieder’s face was pale. Moving 
to the table, he poured himself a 
stiff drink and downed it, then 
turned, grimly enduring the stares 
of his companions. 

“From the very beginning, gentle- 
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men, I was obsessed with the queer 
notion that I was two persons. I 
watched myself do things. That’s 
how the drug affected me. 
Pve told you that I saw the mur- 
derer rush forward and push Frat- 
tenelli off the cliff. There’s only 
one answer. Evidently I saw no 
one but myself.” 

The ensuing silence beat against 
Bieder’s brain. It hurt terribly. 
He licked his lips and stared, and 
finally slumped into a chair and put 
his face in his hands. “I—must have 
done it,” he whispered. “Lord!” 

“Wait.” It was Savoie again. “Is 
it not possible that some stranger 
came here?” 

“Possible,” Combs said. “Not 
probable, though. This is a sum- 


mer residence, been closed for 
weeks. Our plans were not broad- 
cast.” 


“No one can prove you did it, 
Bieder.” 

“That’s right, Bieder. No one saw 
you.” 

“No,” Bieder said dully, “no one 
saw me.” 

“No jury would ever 

Bieder was intently staring at 
Isadore Savoie, the Viennese sur- 
geon. Under that stare, Savoie 
wriggled in his chair and nervously 
reached for a cigarette. 

“You might have left that chair 
without being seen,” Bieder mum- 
bled. “Golden was at the organ, and 
Combs and I were outside most of 
the time.” 

Savoie’s eyes glittered. “It was 
raining out there, was it not?” 

“Ye-es. Yes, it was raining.” 

“And my clothes are quite dry. 
Please take that into consideration.” 

Bieder sighed. His last hope 
gone, he said wearily, “I suppose 
we should notify the police.” 

“Nonsense!” Savoie had assumed 


” 


Well, 


leadership. “We are respected mem- 

bers of society, not public enemies. , 
We will go to the police, yes—but 

we will depart from here calmly and, 

without haste. When we are ready, 

gentlemen z 


BIEDER stood up with the oth- 
ers. His hat and coat were on a 
table in the hall; he would get them 
on thẹ way out. Savoie, plainly ill, 
had to be helped by Vincent Combs. 
Golden excused himself and left the 
room. 

Bieder waited, grew tired of 
waiting and sat down again—this 
time in the chair vacated by Golden. 
The chair was unpleasantly damp. 

That was funny. An organ was 
not like an accordion. You couldn’t 
hang an organ around your neck and 
go walking—in the rain—— 

Bieder strode down the hall and 
stopped beside the bathroom door, 
which was closed. A sound of run- 
ning water swelled from within. 

When he opened the door, Louis 
Golden whirled with guilty quick- 
ness to look at him. 

Golden’s sleeves were pulled up. 
Creamy soapsuds dripped from his 
hands into a water-filled basin. It 
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was the first time Bieder had noticed 
those hands. 

“Paint, is it?” Bieder asked, 
frowning. “Black paint?” 

. “It is dirt!” 

“It’s paint. Frattenelli’s coat was 
smeared with it.” 

Golden was a fool. No judge 
would have sentenced him—no 
judge in the world. But he paled, 
began trembling. He looked at his 
hands, which were black where the 
soap had dripped off, and he looked 
at Bieder. 

“Damn you!” he choked. “Damn 
you, Bieder!” And, crazed by fear, 
he hurled himself at the door. 

Bieder stooped, wrapped both 
arms around the man’s hips and up- 
set him. Both men went to the floor 
gasping. Golden fought. Bieder 
fought back. 

From the living room Savoie and 
Combs came running, but Bieder 
needed no help. When Savoie 
thrust the door open, Golden was 
flat on his back on the floor, his arms 
extended. Bieder’s knees were on 
his biceps and Bieder’s hands had 
snared his wrists. 

Golden raged, pounding the floor 
with his heels, twisting his head 
from one side to the other in vain 
attempts to bite. Bieder, looking up 


at Savoie, said, “It was he, not I. 
I accused him and he attacked me. 
I think—now I think—that he 
planned the murder.” 

Deftly, he emptied the man’s 
pockets. Cigarettes, keys, matches, 
money—and a capsule. 

“Frattenelli and this man’s wife 
were good friends,” Bieder said 
simply. “Too good, I suspect. Frat- 
tenelli loved many women. And 
you see—Golden didn’t take the 
drug. His madness was feigned. 
His playing of the organ——” 

“You are mad!” Savoie declared 
frantically. “He was playing the 
organ when Frattenelli died. He 
never once stopped playing it!” 

“He must have. His clothes are 
damp, and there is paint on his 
hands. Paint from Frattenelli’s 
coat. What is the answer, Golden?” 

“You are mad, all of you!” Golden 
shouted. 

“And you are sane. You have 
never been anything else. The or- 
gan—a book on the keys would have 
kept it playing. So easy, so clever, 
Golden. A book on the keys, play- 
ing discords. Confess!” 

Golden, no longer struggling, 
closed his eyes and groaned. 

Isadore Savoie said softly, “Per- 
haps, after all, we had better send 
for the police.” 
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“Just keep your shirt on, 

buddy, and everything’ll 

be all right. If. you try 
anything funny——” 
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| ) operative, 
tive. Lights shimmered against 
shiny cars and street puddles spar- 
kled. Bret could just make out the 
tower of lights ahead that marked 
the Shelby Arms. He began looking 
for a parking space. 

Another car swung out and 
started to pass. Bret swore as he 
nearly sideswiped a parked car to 
keep out of the way of the machine 
passing. 

It drew alongside, so close that 


BLE CATCH 


by Morris 


RET SEVERE, 
wheeled his coupé along glit- 
tering Forty-second Street. 

A sharp, driving rain spattered the 

windshield and made driving decep- 


Hoyt King 


the fenders almost touched. Bret 
turned to make a few remarks to the 
driver. 

He rolled down the window and 
found himself looking into the muz- 
zle of an automatic. It was gripped 
by a thin-faced man with a hook 
nose. Bret recognized “Trigger” 
Rathert, one of the shrewdest racket- 
eers and gunmen in town. 

Before Bret could make a move 
the gun leveled. There was a low 
pfutt, and he felt a searing burn on 
his cheek. Bret let go of the wheel 
and slumped forward as the other 
car swept on into the traffic. 

The crash, a second later, was not 
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hard enough to do much damage, 
Bret backed away from the wrinkled 
fender of a parked car before a 
crowd could gather. 

He risked parking at a fire plug 
at the next corner and ran into a 
drug store. In the phone booth he 
dialed Anton Bergen’s number. Ber- 
gen was Bret’s partner in the Surety 
Detective Agency. 

Bergen’s wife, Mary, answered. 

“Anton there?” Bret asked. 

“No, he hasn’t come home yet,” 
Mary’s tinkling voice said. 

“Has he phoned in or anything?” 
Bret continued, not wanting to say 
anything that would alarm Mary. 

“Why, no. Is anything wrong?” 

“No. Just wanted to ask him 
something,” Bret reassured. “If he 
comes, have him phone me. I’ll be 
at Jules Gameau’s. Gameau’s a jew- 
eler and is having a private show- 
ing to-night. He hired some protec- 
tion. Anton knows about it.” 

Bret left his car in a garage 
around the corner from the Shelby 
Arms. He entered the apartment 
building and pressed the “up” but- 
ton in front of the elevator door. 

“Roof!” he told the operator. The 
man glanced at the red streak on 
Severe’s cheek, but said nothing. He 
manipulated the controls, and in a 
few seconds Bret was let out on the 
twentieth floor. 

“You take the stairs from here, 
mister.” The operator pointed down 
the hall. 

Bret ascended to the roof. A but- 
ler ushered him into a modernisti- 
cally furnished living room. 

“Mr. Bret Severe,” the butler read 
from Bret’s card. 


BRET saw a slight, short man 
with a pale, cadaverous face and 
sleek black hair look up from an 
evening paper. He seemed to strug- 
gle from the incongruously capa- 


cious chair and said, “Glad to see 
you, Severe. Rotten weather, isn’t 
it?” 

Bret nodded agreement as he 
shook hands with the jeweler. Then 
he shed his dripping trench coat and 
handed it and his hat to the butler. 

“How many guests are you expect- 
ing to-night, Mr. Gameau?” Bret 
asked. 

“About twenty. Just a congenial 
crowd of friends and customers,” 
was the answer. “Some of them 
ought to be arriving soon.” 

“What was your reason for calling 
us to-night? Expecting trouble or 
just want to keep on the safe side?” 
the detective asked. 

“No, no trouble; just thought it 
would be better to have a detective 
around. I’m going to have about 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of as- 
sorted gems, most of them dia- 
monds, on display, and I feel safer 
knowing that some one besides my- 
self is on the lookout for them.” 

Bret nodded approbation. 

“Tve one man coming who is a 
stranger, more or less. He’s from 
Chicago; been in the store a few 
times. Buyer from some house in the 
Middle West I never heard of, but 
I guess he’s all right. I think I may 
be able to sell him something. He 
seemed interested when I invited 
him up to-night. But as I don’t 
know him well, you might keep an 
eye on him when he gets here. I'll 
introduce you.” 

Just then the butler appeared, 
bringing a tray with a bottle and two 
glasses. Gameau poured two stiff 
ones. 

“This’ll fix you up after being out 
in the rain.” 

Bret tossed off the whisky, nodded 
appreciatively, and said, “Mind if 
I look around a bit? I want to get 
the feel of the place.” 

“Not at all. Just wander around 
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and I'll stay here. Some of the 
guests may arrive.’ Gameau waved. 

Bret sauntered from living room 
to library. He saw a heavy safe in 
one corner, shut tight. That was 
where the jewelry was, Bret decided. 


HE WANDERED down the hall, 
peeped into three bedrooms, the 
kitchen, dining room, and bath. 
There were no servants but the but- 
ler. He was puttering over a siphon 
in the kitchen, leaving now and then 
to answer the doorbell. 

Bret went back to the living room. 
By this time several guests had ar- 
rived. Bret noted that some of them 
seemed acquainted, others compara- 
tive strangers. About half were 
women. The butler had not wasted 
his time with the siphon. 

Gameau beckoned Bret. 

“Mr. Severe, I want you to meet 
a friend of mine from Chicago, Mr. 
Angelo.” 

Bret grasped the outstretched 
hand. He was hard put to return 
the grip. Angelo was bulky. His 
dinner jacket fitted him like bark on 
a tree. He had the glimmering black 
hair of the Latin, a swarthy com- 
plexion and an aquiline nose that 
went with the hair. The lobe of 
his left ear hung low and looked 
mashed. Bret wondered if he was 
an ex-pug. 

“Mr. Gameau has an excellent col- 
lection,’ Angelo remarked conver- 
sationally. 

Bret decided he’d got that flat ear 
in some place besides the prize ring. 

“Yes, it is very interesting,” Bret 
agreed, still trying to figure the man. 

“You'll pardon me; I want to speak 
to a friend over there,” the man 
from Chicago said, turning away. 
He disappeared into the library, 
where the jewelry was now on dis- 
play. 

But the show itself didn’t inter- 


est Bret. .If somebody. tried to crab 
it, then he’d get interested. He kept 
his eyes in as many places as pos- 
sible. He was thinking of that gun- 
ning he got on the way, and wor- 
rying about Anton Bergen. Anton 
could take care of himself if he was 
still alive, though. 

Bret decided he needed another 
drink. Not seeing any whisky 
around, he started for the kitchen 
to mix it himself.. It wasn’t until 
he felt something prod his back at 
the kitchen door that he knew any 
one was behind him. 

“Just go on in and raise 
high,” said a hard voice. 

Bret stepped into the kitchen and 
heard the door close. He turned 
around carefully. 


’em 


FACING HIM was a tuxedo-clad - 
man, red-faced from a tight collar. 
His sandy hair stood on his head 
like a hedge, beginning not very far 
above the eyebrows. He had beady 
little eyes and his big chin made his 
head look like a smoked ham stand- 
ing on the heavy end. Bret hadn’t 
seen him before. 

“Turn back around!” growled the 
man with the chin. 


“What’s coming off, mister?” Bret 
asked as he was relieved of his au- 
tomatic. 

“None of your business, buddy. . 
Just keep your shirt on an’ every- 
thing’s gonna be all right. If you 
try anything funny: ” The fel- 
low’s voice trailed off and he ges- 
ticulated with his gun. 

“My friend, I came in here for a 
drink. I don’t suppose you’d mind 
if I went ahead and mixed it, now 
that you’ve got my artillery,” Bret 
suggested. 

“O. K., buddy, but remember, no 
funny stuff!” 

Bret casually poured ginger ale 
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and whisky into a glass—mostly 
whisky. He downed it. 

“Now sit down an’ put your arms 
around that ice box leg an’ put these 
on,” the stranger directed, tossing a 
pair of handcuffs on the floor. 

Bret didn’t have much chance to 
argue. He sat down and handcuffed 
himself to the refrigerator leg. The 
man with the chin opened the 
kitchen door a crack and peered out. 

Then came a voice from the hall, 
“C’mon, Hunk, we’re scrammin’!” 

The stranger, “Hunk,” left the 
kitchen and shut the door behind 
him. 

Bret felt embarrassed. He’d have 
given considerable to have got loose 
before they found him. But the 
refrigerator wouldn’t budge. He 
knew that a holdup had been com- 

_mitted, that he was probably the 
only person in the apartment who 
carried a gun, and that he’d been sin- 
gled out for special attention. That 
meant that whoever pulled the job 
knew he was a detective. Again he 
thought of the episode on the street, 
of Anton, and of Angelo. But the 
gent that held him up somehow 
didn’t look like the sort of man Trig- 
ger Rathert would have working 
with him. 

Jules Gameau interrupted Bret’s 
deductions by pushing open the 
kitchen door. Bret had to twist 
around to see who it was. 

“I’ve been robbed! I’m ruined, 
cleaned out!” shrieked the little 
jeweler. “What did I hire you for? 
Here you sit, and they’ve taken 
everything. Fifty thousand, lost!” 

“Shut up and tilt this furniture 
so I can get up!” Bret flung back. 

Gameau put his shoulder against 
the top of the box and grunted and 
strained, while Bret slid the links 
out from under the leg. Then he 
got up and said, “You'll find a bunch 
of keys in my left pants pocket. 


One’ll probably fit these cuffs. 
They’re old-style.” 

The jeweler took out the keys and 
finally found one that fitted, mut- 
tering to himself all the while. 

“How many were there?” Bret 
asked when he was free. 

“Two, with guns. I’d never seen 
them before. Don’t know how they 
got in. Probably just walked in and 
nobody suspected, because they were 
in evening clothes. They got my 
whole layout. Where were you?” 

“Bein’ held up by the third one in 

here; he followed me, you lunk- 
head,” Bret retorted. “Now let’s go 
in and see what the damage really 
is.” 
Bret strode through the hall to- 
ward the living room, the jeweler 
following and whimpering at every 
step. The guests were all there. 


AS Bret and Gameau entered, the 
outside door nearly flew off its 
hinges. Four masked men plunged 
into the room, guns out and sweep- 
ing the crowd. 

“This is a stickup! Line up 
against the wall, everybody, and no 
one’ll get hurt. Snap into it!” 

As the foremost said this, one of 
the masked men dashed into the hall 
and began opening and closing 
doors. He was back in half a min- 
ute. 

“There ain’t nobody else; they’re 
all here,” he reported. 

Bret looked at the man who was 
giving orders. The mask failed to 
conceal the fact that he had a thin 
face, unusually thin, like Trigger 
Rathert’s. It could be Trigger, Bret 
thought. 

“Here, you, Gameau, where’s the 
sparklers? We ain’t got no time to 
fool around,” came an order from 
the thin-faced fellow. 

The jeweler was trembling vis- 
ibly. Words stuck in his throat. 
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Bret grinned. “You're too late, 
boys. Your competitors just left 
with the works,” he volunteered. 

The thin-faced one looked at Bret. 
Bret thought he detected surprise. 

“Shut up, flatfoot, or you'll get 
lead poisoning!” And to one of his 
companions, “Frisk the place, Slim. 
Turn it wrong side out. If this 
guy’s lyin’ I’m gonna rod him.” 

Bret was crowded against the 
wall with the others. The one who 
was giving orders saw to it that they 
didn’t get behind each other, and 
that they kept their hands in sight. 
It took “Slim” and another of the 
four ten minutes to go over the 
apartment. From the noise they 
made, Bret calculated that they 
weren’t missing a thing. 

They came back swearing. “They 
ain’t even a chunk of cut glass in 
this dump; it’s a bum steer,” Slim 
reported. 

The thin-faced fellow turned bale- 
ful eyes on the group of guests. 

“We ain’t leavin’ this place with 
nothin’ fer our trouble. Every one’s 
gonna kick in.” 

At the point of guns, each mem- 
ber of the party was forced to come 
forward and deposit his billfold and 
personal jewelry on the table. One 
of the holdups scooped it into a 
small satchel. 

“Take care of the phone, Slim,” 
the leader ordered. 

Slim went into the library where 
the telephone was. 

“The wires is already pulled,” he 
called back. 

Then the foursome backed out the 
door. Bret didn’t have his gun, so 
he thought it best not to stick his 
head out the door and get it shot 
off. He turned to Gameau as a babel 
of voices sounded. 

“You got a nice place for a heist 
here, Gameau. You get many visits 
like this?” 

CLU—S 


“Tve never been robbed before,” 
the little jeweler whined. “Two in 
one night! What does it all mean?” 

“Can’t tell very well from here, 
but I got ideas,” Bret answered 
meditatively. “And my ideas lead 
me elsewhere. I’ll call the police 
and give them the dope on the way 
out. If you want me, I'll be at the 
office in the morning—maybe.” 

Bret got his coat and hat and 
stalked out. The elevator didn’t 
come up when he pushed the but- 
ton, just as he expected. He took 
the stairs, twenty flights of them. 

At the bottom he saw the elevator, 
door closed. He knew the operator 
was inside and probably still uncon- 
scious. He'd see him later, if neces- 
sary. Right now he had more im- 
portant things to do. 

He snaked into a hall booth, rang 
up police headquarters and reported 
the robberies. The desk sergeant 
wasn’t very polite about it. Hed 
probably had unpleasant experiences 
with private operatives, Bret fig- 
ured. 

“That’s the trouble with you 
guys; you collect your fee and wait 
for the municipal police to do the 
clean-up work. I ought to just hang 
up an fergit about the whole mat- 
ter,” came the codperative reply. 

“Listen, sarge, I’m not asking any 
favors. I’m just reporting a rob- 
bery. I mean two robberies. You 
can do what you like. I’ll probably 
have the stickups by the time you 
boys got the names of the witnesses. 
S’long!” 

Bret hung up, then called Anton 
Bergen’s home again. 

“Listen, Mary, has Anton come in 
yet?” : 

He hadn’t. Mary was really wor- 
ried now. 

“Well, I think I know where he 
is,” Bret lied comfortingly. “PU 
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call you soon’s I get. in touch with 
him.” 


HE. LEFT the building just in 
time.to miss a couple of squad cars 
that. stopped at the entrance. Bret 
didn’t want to talk to any officers— 
not until. hed run down a lead or 
two, at least. 

He went to the garage and got his 
car, parking it a few doors down 
the street from the Shelby Arms. 
He took an extra gun from the door 
pocket. 


. There was a bar across the street. 


It afforded a lengthwise view of the 
canvas marquee sheltering the apart- 
ment entrance. Bret walked into 
the bar and took a table at the front, 
where he could see every one who 
went in and out of the Shelby Arms. 
He ordered a Tom Collins. Then 
another. 

About the time he’d finished the 
second the police filed out and drove 
away. He was in the middle of the 
third when Gameau’s guests strag- 
gled out in twos and threes. He 
slowed up his drinking. About an 
hour later, while Severe was sipping 
his fifth Tom Collins, a man in a 
derby, black overcoat, and white 
scarf came out. Gameau’s butler. 

Bret paid his check and left hur- 
riedly. “He got to his car just in 
time to follow the cab the butler 
hailed at the corner. 


The cab whipped around a corner 
and followed a surface line for eight 
blocks, then turned into a side 
street. Three blocks later the butler 
got out. Bret drove past and 
watched in the mirror. 

He saw another cab slow up at the 
corner, then continue toward him. 
The butler disappeared around a 
corner, afoot. 

Bret wheeled around the block 
just in time to see the butler climb 


into another taxi at the next corner. 
Then he knew he was right! 


The other taxi was no longer in 
sight, but Bret kept watching for it 
just the same. Somehow he knew it 
would still be following. He could. 
only guess why. 

The butler’s second taxi went east 
toward the water front. Bret kept 
as:.far behind as he dared. 


WHEN the taxi stopped at a small 
apartment ‘house about four miles 
later he swerved into an alley and 
parked. He was back on the street 
in time to see the butler enter the 
building. 

Bret gave him time to get “off ihe 
first floor. Then he followed. The 
list of names above the annunciators 
at the door told nothing. The ele- 
vator at the right was one of those 
push-button contraptions. But the 
name card for Apartment No. 1 said, 
“Manager.” 

Bret knocked. . A graying, 
wizened old man opened the. door. 

“You had anybody move in just 
recently, say in the last ‘month or 
so?” Bret asked. 


“Well, lemme see now,” the man- 
ager reflected, stroking a two-day 
beard. “They’s a family up in twenty- 
one, and some people just moved in 
seventeen. Yeah, I ’member. ’cause 
they was awful anxious to. git the 
place right away. Livin’ comes 
high now y’know, and this is per- 
haps the best for the money you. kin 
git. We got one apartment left. 
Just you. wait’ll I slip on a shirt an’ 
Pll show——” 

“Never. mind,” Bret cut him off, 
“I don’t want to rent; I just want to 
see somebody.” 

He took the stairs. Twenty-one 
was on the third floor. Bret listened 
at the door. Children’s voices sent 
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him down to seventeen on the sec- 
ond floor, where he’d expected to go 
anyway. Seventeen was the fourth 
apartment back from the street. 
There were people moving about in- 
side, and subdued voices. 

Bret went to the rear and down 
and out the back door. He rounded 
the corner into the alley, which ran 
along the side wall. The fire-escape 
ladders hung there. Bret counted 
four sets of windows from the street. 
The fire ladder he wanted to climb 
was about ten feet up, but the build- 
ing bricks provided handholds. 

When he swung out on the ladder 
it dropped slowly and groaned in- 
credibly, it seemed. He waited a 
few minutes before going up. If 
the police found him running 
around o1: apartment fire escapes at 
this time ot night he’d have a tough 


“Steppin? outa your 
line, aren’t you, Dutch? 
You ought to stick to 
safe blowing. You're 
good at that.” 


time explaining, especially if his 
plans went sour. 

The fact that the people in the 
first-floor apartment were not at 
home or were in bed made things a 
little safer. All he had to do was 
climb the ladder and he was on the 
iron grating outside the back door 
of No. 17. It was the kitchen, and 
dark. But there were lights in an- 
other room. 

Bret tried the door. It was locked. 
It was an old-fashioned lock, though, 
and a few careful, silent attempts 
with his supply of keys turned the 
trick. He twisted the knob again 
with infinite care. ‘The slightest 
squeak and he might not be able to 
make the alley in time. 

When the knob was completely. 
turned, he pushed the door open an 
inch, then slowly released the knob. 
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In ten seconds more Bret was in 
the kitchen. He had his gun in his 
hand now. 

A little light filtered through the 
small dining room—and the sound 
of voices, low and indistinguish- 
able. 

Bret moved across the kitchen 
floor, gun poised. He made the car- 
peted dining room without a sound. 
It was easier here. He could see 
better and was not afraid of bump- 
ing something. 

When he got to the portiéres of 
the living room, where the light 
came from, Bret could hear the 
voices plainly. The curtains af- 
forded a protected view of the room. 


THERE WERE four of them. 
Hunk—the man with the hamlike 
head—was there. Also a short, thin 
man with flashing black eyes and 
bushy eyebrows. The third had his 
back turned, but Bret could see by 
his girth and bulk that he was pow- 
erful. He looked familiar from the 
back, Bret thought. The fourth was 
the butler from Gameau’s. All were 
_in formal dress. But Trigger Rath- 
ert wasn’t there. None of them 
looked like any of his mob, either. 

The familiar-looking fellow, 
whose back was toward Bret, was 
speaking. 

“Flanner, you was a fool to come 
here to-night. The split was set’ for 
to-morrow afternoon, and that’s 
when we'll have it.” 

“I don’t care about that; I want 
my share. I’m leaving town. That 
second affair didn’t look so good to 
me,” the butler argued. 

“Let him have his cut, Dutch,” 
put in the short one. 

Now the detective rene the 
big fellow—“Dutch” Klotz, the best 
cracksman in town. 

“The hell he will!” It was Hunk. 
“He ain’t runnin’ this crowd. He'll 


stand for murder! 


‘the portiéres. 


‘whip hand. 


get his when the rest of us get ours, 
and not sooner!” 

“You ain’t runnin’ it either,” in- 
terrupted Dutch. “What I say goes. 
First we got to figure what to do 
with that dick in there.” 

Bret’s legs nearly buckled. Then 
he remembered Anton Bergen, his 
partner. Yes! That was it! Anton 
was hidden somewhere in the apart- 
ment. But was he still alive, or was 
it merely a corpse they were talking 
about?” 

“Dump him in the river and no 
one’ll be wiser,” suggested the 


black-eyed hood. 


“Wait a minute!” It was Flanner 
again. “When I went into this we 
agreed not to do any killing. I won't 
y? 

“Gettin’ cold feet, huh?” Dutch 
jeered. “Maybe you’d be a good one 
to do the dirty work. It’d keep your 
mouth shut if the cops got wise.” 

“Yeah, let Flanner finger the 
trigger an’ we won’t hear no more 
squawkin’ outa him,” the chinny 
Hunk put in. 

Flanner’s demeanor changed. A 
pallor overspread his face. He took 
a step back. 


BRET didn’t wait to hear more. 
He knew now that Anton was alive, 


‘and that he was in these very rooms, 


probably tied hand and foot in a 
closet. He’d have to act quick. It 
was too risky to attempt a search 
with these killers in the next room. 

Bret resolved upon a desperate 
move. If he got started right, it 
might work. 

Bret took another look through 
Dutch was not more 
than five feet away from him. If he 
could step through and get his gun 
on Dutch’s head, he would hold the 
And Flanner would 
turn yellow at the prospect of 
prison. 
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Bret held his gun ready. Then he 
parted the curtains and stepped into 
the circle of light. He had his gun 
boring into the big man’s neck in a 
split second. The tension was 
stifling. Not a man spoke or moved. 
They all saw the flash of Bret’s gun 
as he pressed it into Dutch’s neck. 
Dutch could feel it. He knew what 
it was and didn’t move either. 

“Line up and face the wall, and 
get ’em up!” Bret barked out. 

Flanner and the other two got up 
and faced the wall, arms raised. 
Dutch didn’t stir. 

Then Bret said, “Now, Dutch, get 
up and turn around. I’ll just take a 
look at your mug to make sure. And 
don’t move too fast or you'll get 
the business.” 

Dutch got up, arms aloft. He 
slowly turned around. His face was 
big like the rest of him, with bushy, 
overhanging eyebrows, watery blue 
eyes, and a scraggly mustache that 
hadn’t been on his lip very long. 
There was a cruel brutality about 
the set of his thick lips. 

“Well, well!” Bret grinned. “If it 
isn’t Dutch Klotz, the master safe 
cracker, liftin’ gems. Steppin’ outa 
your line, aren’t you, Dutch? You 
ought to stick to safe blowing.” 

Klotz didn’t say anything, but he 
kept his eyes on Bret’s gun, waiting 
for it to waver even a fraction. He 
was standing just in front of the 
chair, and Bret was almost against 
the back of it. There was not three 
feet between them. 

As Bret stopped speaking, the 
chair smacked him in the stomach. 
His gun arm dropped. 

As Klotz kicked the chair he dived 
for the gun in Severe’s hand, caught 
his wrist, and yelled. 

Hunk and the black-eyed fellow 
turned almost simultaneously. The 
two hoods streaked for their guns, 
as Bret tried to wrest free his arm. 


The crack of an automatic 
sounded from the room behind the 
detective. The short gunman let 
out a yell of agony and clutched his 
stomach. He slid slowly to the floor. 
By this time Hunk had his own gun 
out. 

He fired at the flash. The shot 
was returned and Hunk’s gun flew 
out of his hand. Blood spurted 
where one of his fingers was nearly 
shot off. He raised his arms again 
in a hurry. Flanner, petrified with 
terror, did likewise. 

By this time Klotz had knocked 
away the chair and was grappling 
with Bret. Klotz was just as power- 
ful as the detective, and Bret’s arm 
was forced into the air so that there 
was no chance for a shot. 

Bret heard a step behind him. 
Some one came from between the 
portières, walked around behind 
Klotz. The butt of an automatic 
landed with a thwack on Klotz’s 
skull, Klotz dropped like a beef, al- 
most carrying Bret to the floor with 
him. 

Bret looked up, ready to fire. The 
newcomer was in evening dress and 
looked familiar. Then Bret saw the 
flattened lobe of his left ear. It 
was Angelo, the jewelry man from 
Chicago. 

“Thanks, pal,” Severe said, breath- 
ing heavily. “Just in time. What 
brought you here, anyway?” Bret’s 
tone was dubious. 


ANGELO reached into his pocket 
and pulled out his wallet. He 
opened it and showed Bret a slip of 
paper. The detective whistled. 

“T’ve been thinking about that 
angle myself, wondering why the 
government didn’t look things over 
at that sharper’s place. How’d you 
get a line on this joint. Tail me?” 

“Yeah. I was just a little curious 
about you and tailed you from Ga- 
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meau’s. Figured you either knew 
something, hurrying off like you 
did, or were trying to keep some- 
thing quiet. Wasn’t sure which. In 


either case, it was a good bet. I 


been on this case a couple weeks 
now and this is the first good break 
I’ve had. By the way, the name is 


Durkin, not Angelo, if you noticed 


on the card,” explained the depart- 
ment of justice operative. 

“You did a good job of tailing, 
brother. If I hadn’t been so watch- 
ful of Flanner you might’ve got 
shot.” 

Bret stooped over the unconscious 
Klotz. Klotz’s coat pockets tinkled 


as Bret ran his hands over them. He. 


reached in and turned them inside 
out, one after the other. As near as 
Bret could remember, the entire 
Gameau_ assortment came out: dia- 


mond rings, brooches, bracelets, and 


other ornate mountings. 

“Tl take the rocks,” Durkin said 
crisply, gathering up the jewelry as 
Bret scooped it out on the floor. 

“O. K., but this job’s only half 
over,” Bret assented. “Weve got 
more work to do. You handcuff 
Flanner and Klotz and Hunk, over 
here, to the stiff and we’ll be on our 
way. The wagon’ll pick ’em up. 
And while you’re doing that TH take 
a look around. I think I got a part- 
ner here some place.” 

Bret methodically started opening 
closet doors. Then he came to the 
bathroom. He knew Anton was there 


as soon as he put his hand on the 


doorknob, from the odd sounds. 
And he was, tied, sacked, and 
dumped into the bathtub like a 
slaughtered hog. Bret couldn’t help 
laughing as he cut the cords. 

“You don’t want a good body- 
guard, do you?” the detective 
chided. 

Anton Bergen got up, stretched, 
and chafed his wrists and ankles. 


“Tm looking for a man named Dutch 
Klotz right now, and I don’t care 
what happens after that,” Anton 
said grimly, not deigning to notice 
Bret’s good humor. 

“Dutch is right in there asleep. 
What happened to you?” 

“They picked me up as I came out 
of the office. They lugged me up 
here. What’d they want me for?” 

“They relieved Jules Gameau of 
his pretties a while ago.. C’mon, 
we're going places, you and me and 
the Federal dick in there.” 

Just then Durkin entered the lit- 
tle room. = 
“Durkin, meet Anton Bergen, my 
partner. He’s been in the bathtub 
here for a few hours and is out of 
sorts, poor man, but he’s all right © 

most of the time.” 

The two shook hands. “That 
makes it kidnaping as well as rob- 
bery and conspiracy,” the Federal 
dick said. “These guys will be in 
so long they’ ll have to have guard- 
ians when their sentences expire.” 

“Yeah. Well just go out the way 
we come in. There might be some 
curious neighbors wondering what 
the rumpus was about and we don’t 
want to bother,’ suggested Bret, 
leading the way to the kitchen. 


ON THE STREET a few minutes 
later Bret said, “Durkin, you go up. 
to Gameau’s and pin the goods on 
him. If he’s not there, wait. Ber- 
gen and Ill drop in at Trigger 
Rathert’s hang-out and see what he’s 
got to say about this crease in my 
cheek. We’ll meet you at Gameau’s.” 

Durkin hailed a cab and Bret and 
Anton took the coupé. “Trigger 
keeps an apartment out on Forty- 
second Street,” Bret explained. “I 
don’t think he knows I’m wise to 
him. He took a shot at me from a 
car on the way to Gameau’s, and it 
was he and three of his hoods that 
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held up the place the second time, 
I’m pretty sure. Trigger’s face is 
hard to cover up good.” 

Bret related what had happened. 
Then he stopped at a drug store 


long enough for Anton to telephone . 


Mary. 

“How'd you suppose Rathert knew 
about this business to-night?” An- 
ton asked as he lolled back in the 
seat and watched the street lights 
go by. Bret wasn’t wasting any 
time. ae pras 
- “Well, how did- Dutch Klotz 
know?” was the reply. ! 

“I getcha,” Anton responded, add- 
ing, “I bet there'll be an insurance 
company interested in this case tọ- 
morrow. I just have a hunch there 
will.” : 

Bret didn’t have time to answer. 
The midnight traffic.was too thick 
at that point. Then he brought the 
car to a stop in the block-in which 
Rathert’s apartment was located, 

“We’ll just park here and take it 
easy. Trigger isn’t a fool, and I 
don’t want to walk into another bul- 
let. It might not miss this time,” he 
said. z 

Rathert’s apartment was not like 
the pretentious Shelby Arms. There 
wasn’t any doorman or clerk; you 
just walked in and fended for your- 
self. That was the reason for Bret’s 
extra caution. There : weren’t 
enough people in evidence to make 
a killing too risky to try, and the 
detective knew that he was enter- 
ing the warren of one of the city’s 
worst criminals—a mobster and 
racketeer who would stop at noth- 
ing if cornered. Bret figured that 
Rathert was cornered this time, if 
he was there at all. 

“Its No. 15,” Bret remarked as 
they entered the hall. “I’ve talked 
to people who knaw. This is just 
his headquarters when he. isn’t 
wanted. He’s got another hide-out 


that no one but- himself knows 
about.” oes : 

The hall went up half a dozen 
steps and then extended back into 
what. seemed an interminable dim- 
ness. There was only one light, 
halfway back to the alley door. It 


» looked lonesome back there in the 


dark. There were numbers on the 
doors... Bret counted. off the odd 
ones on the left as they walked back. 
- “Here it is,” he whispered, about 
a third of the way down the hall. 
“T’ll knock and barge in. You stay 
out of sight and be on hand.” 

The detective stepped up to the 
door and rapped while Anton Ber- 
gen stood flat against the wall a few 
feet away. There was no answer but 
an.ominous silence. Bret rapped. 
again. Presently a woman’s voice 
sounded inside, harsh and impatient. 

“What d’ you want!” - ; 

Bret felt a paper under his foot. 
“Collect for the Herald!”.he called, 
shrilling his voice a little. 


THE DOOR opened a crack. 
Quick as a flash Bret’s foot shot out 
and kept it open. He put his shoul- 
der against the panel and lunged. 

The woman cried out, “It’s a 
plant!” 

Bret was in the room, gun sweep- 
ing the occupants, before the alarm 
registered. There were four men 
besides the woman. He recognized 
Trigger Rathert, sitting by a win- 
dow and resplendent in a. purple 
lounging robe. Trigger’s hand was 
on his shoulder under wke robe. 

“Don’t draw it, Trigger!” Bret 
barked out. 

“What’s the game, flatfoot!” came 
the. snarled reply. 

The other three men sat silent 
near Rathert. The woman just stood 
in the middle of the floor and 
chewed gum furicusly. In the mo- 
ment of silence Bret noticed she 
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was a synthetic blonde and was 
dressed flamboyantly in brilliant 
green. She couldn’t have been less 
than thirty, he decided, though she’d 
made up to fool the public. 

“I wasn’t sure it was you up at 
Gameau’s, till you called me that,” 
Bret retorted. “Now, Trigger, just 
sit back and take it easy. Were 
going to have a little talk—a little 
talk about a robbery and an at- 
tempted killing. And take your 
hand away from your shoulder. ... 
There, that’s better.” 

“Yeah? You’re smart, ain’t you? 
It might not matter if we did have 
‘a little talk at that.” Rothert glanced 
around at his men. 

_ “I hate to do this to you, Trigger, 
you're such a good egg Anton!” 
Bergen came through the door. 

“Keep your iron on the boys, An- 
ton. I’m going to work on Rathert. 
He’s a little reluctant to converse in 
the right sort of language.” 

‘Anton herded the three hoods and 
the blonde into a corner and kept 
his gun on them. “Now we'll get 
` down to cases,” Bret said decisively. 
He was beside Rathert’s chair in two 
catlike paces. A flick of his hand 
under the purple robe and Trigger’s 
gun clattered across the room. 

Rathert started to get up. “Sit 
down!” Bret thundered. Then he 
pocketed his own weapon. “I 
wouldn’t want it said that I took 
advantage of a cheap crook like 
you,” Bret repeated ominously. 

‘His right hand lashed out and 
‘grasped the front of Rathert’s shirt. 
The gunman was jerked to his feet. 

Bret’s left followed. There was a 
satisfying crunch of fist meeting 
face, and Trigger flopped back into 
the chair. 

He came back like a jack-in-the- 
box, lips twisted into a malevolent 
snarl and arms tensed to swing. A 
rapierlike right caught Bret in the 


.he’s gonna get later! 


stomach. It was followed by a kick 
in the knee. 

Bret saw the kick coming. As the 
gunman’s foot landed, Bret grabbed 
his ankle and wrenched it suddenly. 


RATHERT SCREAMED in ag- 
ony and rolled over onto the floor 
to escape the pressure. When he 
was on his face the detective 
dropped down and clamped on a toe 
hold. There was another agonized 
yell. 

“Hell, gimme a break, wontcha!” 
the gunman groaned. 

“That’s just what I’m going to 
give you, and it’ll be right in the leg 
if you don’t talk straight. -If it 
hadn’t been for that shot that nicked 
me I wouldn’t be so keen about this 
sort of thing. And it’s too bad, too, 
because you’ve been the chump all 
the way, Trigger. You plan a fifty- 
thousand-dollar heist with Gameau, 
and what does he do. He gets an- 
other mob to pull the job ahead of 
you. That sort of puts Gameau and 
his friends in the clear, with you 
holding the bag and the cell doors 
waiting. Why, you couldn’t even 
ride the subway with what you got 
out of that work to-night. You were 
just the fall guy.’ 

Rathert groaned again. 

“The only thing that hasn’t come 
out yet is what Jules was going to 
get out of it,” Bret went on placidly, 
weighing his words. He gave the 
gangster’s foot another wrench. 

Rathert grunted and beat: the 
floor. “Lemme up an’ I'll tell you 
what that little weasel was gonna 
get. But that ain’t nothin’ like what 
They don’t 
cross Trigger Rathert an’ get away 
with it.” 

Bret arose, his gun appearing in 
his hand again. Rathert got up 
painfully and sat in the chair. 

“Im waiting!” Bret said acidly. 
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“All right, here’s the dope. Ga- 
meau planned the robbery with me. 
I was to come up there about ten 
o’clock an’ walk in on the party an’ 
take the ice. It looked like a phony 
at first, but that rat opened up that 
he had all the stuff insured. He 
figured to collect the insurance, and 
I'd get the stones. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

“That’s what I thought. 
wagon, Anton!” 

Bret held his gun on the five while 
Anton used the telephone in the 
next room. Five minutes later the 
room was crowded with uniformed 
officers, handcuffs gleaming. A few 
minutes later Bret and Anton were 
in the street again. 

“I'm going to ring up that insur- 
ance firm to-night instead of wait- 
ing,” Bret decided. There was a 
drug store on the corner. He went 
in and came out five minutes later. 

“Now we'll meet Durkin at 


Call the 


Gameau’s,” he said, starting for the 


car. 


THE ELEVATOR BOY’S head 
was bandaged when Bret and Anton 
went up at the Shelby Arms this 
time. He looked suspicious when 
Bret called the top floor, but didn’t 
say anything except his mechanical, 
“You take the stairs from here, mis- 
ter.” 

Gameau himself opened the door. 
He looked frightened, almost pan- 
icky. 

Bret pushed the door wide and 
entered, Anton following. The lit- 
tle jeweler looked first at Bret, then 
at Bergen. Finally he found some- 
thing to say. 

“Come in, gentlemen. My butler’s 
gone for the night.” 

“Your butler’s gone for good, 
Gameau!” Bret began. “Where's 
Durkin?” 

“Right here,” the Federal dick 


said, stepping from behind the door, 
his right hand still resting in his 
coat pocket. 

“You can put the cuffs on this rat, 
Durkin,” Bret went on, closing and 
locking the door. “He’s guilty as 
hell. You'll find that out when you 
have those gimcracks examined.” 

“Listen, you cheap detective, I can 
have you arrested for those remarks, 
and I’m going to as soon 5 

Bret interrupted the jeweler. 

“Here’s what happened: Gameau 
had some smuggled stones in his 
stock. He knew the government 
was on his trail. That’s where you 
come in, Durkin. Gameau planned 
this robbery to get rid of the alien 
stones and realize a nice profit on 
some of his legitimate gems. He re- 
moved the good rocks from his stock 
to take them to his private showing. 
They were the insured ones. In- 
stead of showing them, he brought 
out the illegal stuff. Trigger Rath- 
ert was to come in and rob the place. 
Gameau would get the insurance on 
the good stones, which never were 
taken, and Trigger would get rid 
of the smuggled ones for what he 
could, as his share. Gameau even 
had me come up so he’d have a per- 
fect out. 

“It might have worked out fine, 
except that Gameau didn’t know his 
butler decided to try the get-rich- 
quick game himself. Flanner knew 
about the showing, but not about the 
arrangement with Rathert. He met 
up with Dutch Klotz some place and 
planned for him to rob the place, 
too.” 

“But how did you know the thing 
was screwy in the first place?” Dur- 
kin queried. 

“I wouldn't have, but Trigger took 
a pot shot at me on the way here 
and I recognized him. Then I knew 
something was up. The Klotz job 
did look authentic, except that the 
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bunch knew I was a detective. And 


I recognized Trigger’s outfit. Same- 


thing happening to Anton, the shot 
at me, both from different parties, 
and then the two separate rob- 
beries made it a cinch that there 
were two angles. And Gameau and 
Flanner were the only possible bets. 
Flanner’s bunch got the rocks, so I 
trailed him. I knew I could get 
Trigger any time.” 

“What about those good stones, 
the ones that Gameau expected to 
collect on?” Durkin persisted. 

Bret turned to Gameau, who had 
sat quietly through the recital of his 
clever scheme. The jeweler was 
paler, if possible. 

“Let’s have the keys and combi- 
nation to that safe, Gameau!” 

“I never use that safe,” the jeweler 
retorted weakly. “It hasn’t been 
opened in years. I don’t even know 
where the keys are.” 

Bret darted forward, jerked him 
te his feet. He turned out Gameau’s 
pockets, one by one. A billfold and 
key case were among the articles 
which fell to the floor. Bret let go 
and picked up the two items. 

He strode into the library, fol- 


lowed by Anton and the Federal 
dick leading the protesting Ga- 
meau. Bret kneeled in front of the 
safe. ` ; : 

Then he turned out the contents 
of the billfold. The combination 
was on the back of one of the “Jules 
Gameau, Jeweler,” cards. 

The click came on the second try 


and the door swung open. Another 


door inside responded to one of the 
keys in the case. It disclosed a bun- 


dle wrapped in purple velvet. 


Bret drew it forth and began un- 
rolling it. Finally the light struck 
the facets of the diamonds. 

Suddenly there was a scuffle of 
feet, a scream. 

“T’ll never go to prison!” Gameau 
flung after him. 

Before the three detectives could 
lay a hand on him he dashed out 
of the room. A bedroom door 
slammed in Durkin’s face a split sec- 
ond later. 

Then another scream, muffled by 
the walls. It trailed off into silence, 
ending horribly. 

Bret’s shoulder broke down the 
door. A gust of wind whipped the 
curtains at the open window. 
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The depression’s over! Again this is 
the Land of Opportunity. Every day you 
see alert young men being sky-rocketed 
to the top. Haven’t you wondered what 
the secret is? Well, many things go te 
make up success. But one thing is abso- 
lutely necessary. Good health! 


And constipation is contrary to per- 


fect health. It can rob you of looks, 
energy, ambition! You're likely to pass 
up opportunities, liable to miss the boat. 

‘So if you want to step up your energy, 
if you want a quick mind and a healthy 
body, remember this one thing—see that 


your bowels move regularly! 
Advertisement 


But the way you move your bowels is 
important. Instead of taking a laxative 
that disturbs your system and upsets 
your stomach, take gentle Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax limits its action entirely to the 
intestines, where the actual constipa- 
tion exists. It gives the intestines a 
gentle nudge, emptying the bowels thor- 
oughly—but easily and comfortably. 
Ex-Lax works in such a simple, com- 
mon-sense way. And it is such a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax tastes just 
like delicious chocolate. At all drug 
stores—10c and 25c. (in pair i! 
aad 35c.), 


MANY 
NIAGARAS 


He might have been just another 
pebble tossed about in the majes- 
tic workings oF that dam—— What 
were mere things of wood and 


steel to a man who could master 


mountains ? 


A HARLAN DYCE Story 


by ARTHUR J. 


IVE grave-faced men, all past 
F middle age, sat in chairs that 

formed a kind of semicircle 
about Nick Mechem and the only 
woman present. The woman was 
Helene Kocsis; Nick gravely intro- 
duced her as his secretary. 

“Not a whisper of what we fear 
must get out of this room,” said the 
spokesman for the five—all men in 
whose hands rested responsibility 
for the completion of the greatest 
work ever attempted by man: the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

The time was near midnight, the 
place a rough board shack on the 
outskirts of Coulee Center, one of 


BURKS 


Here was something no other 
man in the world could do. 
He was sure of it—and yet—— 


the mushroom towns which the dam 
had caused to spring up. 

“Not a whisper, do you under- 
stand?” repeated Michael Harrison, 
the spokesman. “For if enemies 
hear, Mr. Dyce z 

“I understood that when I left 
New York,” said Nick Mechem. 
“You may go on.” 

He raised his voice a little, hop- 
ing that the others would automat- 
ically do the same, so that the real 


Harlan Dyce, hidden in the bedroom, 
could hear 


every word. For 
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Mechem, as he so often did, had 
taken the name and identity of his 
midget boss in order to leave the lit- 
tle man free to work his marvels of 
crime detection without hindrance. 
The clever little man must miss no 
word, no intonation of any voice. 

“Mr. Dyce,’ went on Harrison, 
“we've heard a great deal about you, 
naturally.” 

Nick bowed, kept a straight face. 

“We asked you here to save for 
the future the greatest work ever 
tried.” 

“You've already said something of 
the sort.” 

“It can’t be said too often, because 
it’s true. Grand Coulee Dam must 
_go through to completion.” 

“Is there any reason to believe 
that it may not? I’ve looked it over, 
you know, and am inclined to be- 
lieve that nothing could stop it.” 

“Maybe we're all scared for no 
reason,” went on Harrison, “but we 
can’t take chances. The world, as 
you know, is full of cranks. And 
we've been receiving letters——” 

“Letters?” 

“Yes. Theyre anonymous, as 
such letters usually are. They 
threaten to. bring the work on the 
dam into the newspapers in a hor- 
rible manner, that will so arouse the 
country, the country will demand 
that the work cease!” - 

Nick Mechem leaned forward. “It 
should be easy,” he said, “to head 
off any such attempt.” 

“Yes, Mr. Dyce? You're a city 
man. Maybe we were wrong in 
bringing you here, but we thought 
that some one from far outside— 
well, fifty-seven hundred men are 
employed on the dam and we are 
hiring nearly three thousand more. 
It’s impossible to check on all of 
them individually. It takes time. 
And just one man, in an hour’s time, 


sign. 


could carry that threat into execu- 
tion.” 

“How?” 

Harrison was breathing heavily. 
He leaned forward. Nick Mechem 
noticed how white were the faces of 
them all. Helene Kocsis’ lips were 
moving, as though she memorized 
every word—which was exactly what 
she was doing. 

Harrison, pausing, unconsciously 
attaining a certain dramatic effect, 
snapped the grim word: “Murder!” 

Nick almost jumped out of his 
chair. “Murder?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Up to a week ago the loss 
of life on the dam was less than ten 
per cent of such loss on any other 
like work ever attempted. But dur- 
ing the last week five men have been 
killed. We believe that those deaths 
could have been prevented. They 
were not due to carelessness, but de- 
Those men were murdered!” 

“Whom do you suspect?” asked 
Nick Mechem. 

“Nobody. Anybody. Everybody. 
One another. Try to pick the killer 
out of close to eight thousand men 
and what does it get you? That’s 
why we offered you, perhaps, the 
biggest retainer you’ve ever had. We 
want the deaths to stop, the killer 
or killers to be found.” 

“I have a free hand,” said Nick, “to 
go through the workings, at any 
hour of the day or night?” 

“Of course. That in itself, es- 


_ pecially for a city man, is dangerous, 


as you must know. And if the killer 
suspects who you are—well, it was 
smart of you to come here under an 
assumed name. What was it again?” 
“Nick,” said Nick. “Nick 
Mechem.” 
“It doesn’t sound like an assumed 
name,” said Harrison. 
` “No,” said Nick, “it doesn’t. I 
understand the danger and will take 
care of myself. I accept your com- 
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mission. I undertake to catch your 
man or men within seventy-two 
hours.” 

“Seventy-two?” 

“Forty-eight then!” 

“A hundred men can be killed in 
that time!” 

“Im no miracle worker. 
don’t think I can do it——” 
rose. \ 

Harrison lifted a protesting hand. 
“You must understand,” he said 
placatingly, “that our nerves are on 
edge. Some of the men killed have 
been close to several of us here. 
Any man killed is a personal loss.” 

“I understand, gentlemen. And I 
think I have enough information. 
Leave the matter in my hands.” 


If you 
Nick 


THE FIVE, doubt in their faces— 
doubt and desperation—rose and de- 
parted. 

The real Harlan Dyce, command- 
ing the situation for all his thirty- 
three inches of height and sixty 
pounds of weight, came out of the 
bedroom, made sure the visitors were 
gone, drew the curtains. He whirled 
on Nick Mechen, his ace assistant. 

“They’ve got a right to be afraid, 
Nick,” he said. “They have the 
right hunch. This dam is a big 
thing. Any number of cranks might 
try to queer it, if for no other reason 
than to satisfy the strange urges of 
their egos—just as a nameless as- 
sassin will shoot a president or king 
to get his picture in the newspapers. 

“Helene, you will record every 
word spoken here to-night for fu- 
ture reference. You will set down 
your impression of each of those 
five men—and record that the fat 
one, Bartlow, had a gun in a shoulder 
holster! I wonder why—— The 
other four were unarmed.” 

“You think one of them——” be- 
gan Nick Mechem. 

“Even the men who retained us 


must be regarded as suspects until 
we know otherwise, Nick. And say, 
we've taken a job for ourselves z 

“You did!” said Nick. 

Harlan Dyce grinned. 
forced you into it. Sorry?” 

Nick’s face was grave. “If I were 
sure I was going to get killed on 
this job I’d still undertake it. I 
never saw anything so majestic as 
that dam, and it isn’t even half fin- 
ished. They deal in tremendous 
figures here. More material than all 
the pyramids put together—a lake 
over a hundred miles long—freezing 
mountains artificially to keep them 
from sliding—sponges bought eleven 
carloads at a time. Ive looked the 
place over, boss, as you know.” 

“They wouldn’t let me on it,” said 
Harlan Dyce, grinning in his turn, 
though his eyes were grave. “But 
here’s one outsider that’ll fool ’em— 
get on the dam and off as many times 
as may be necessary, with none the 
wiser.” 

“You’ll be careful, won’t you, Mr. 
Dyce?” said Helene Kocsis softly. 

There were many things in her 
eyes as she asked the question. He- 
lene Kocsis idolized her midget, 
handsome boss. 

Now he patted her hand. “I’m not 
big enough to make a good target, 
Helene,” he said. “You just be a 
secretary and forget the danger.” 

“Just the same ” She sub- 
sided, bowing her head over her 
notebook, a slow flush moving over 
her cheeks. 

“Now, Nick,” said Dyce, “some- 
time during the night I’m going to 
have a look at every man on shift.” 

“I don’t understand how. You'll 
have to make yourself invisible to 
get past a thousand men on the roads 
that lead to the workings.” 

“I won’t make myself invisible, 
and nobody will see me. Both of 
you have a job to do. Helene, you 


“Yes, I 
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will drive me across the river, to the 
far end of the pebble-sand-cement 
conveyor——” 

Nick Mechem gasped. “Boss, for 
the love of Mike! I can’t allow you 
to take any such ghastly chance!” | 

“It is not your place to allow or 
disallow, Nick,” said Harlan Dyce 
grimly. “This is what you will do: 
You will lie down in the shadow of 
the blacksmith shop on this side of 
the river, and watch the conveyor. 
Since you are the only one who 
knows, you'll probably be the only 
one who sees me. Anyway, that’s 
the chance I’ll have to take. You 
will have a rifle. If anybody tries 
to do anything to me——” 

“Hell get drilled between the 
eyes,” said Nick grimly. 

“He will not! He’ll get drilled in 
the leg, so he can live to talk; and 
then only if he does any more than 
kick my pants off the dam.” 

“If you fall off the conveyor, two 
hundred ‘and more feet above the 
river——” 

“Cut it, Nick. You're just jealous 
youre not getting a cool ride like 
that yourself. Ready, you two?” 


TEN MINUTES LATER Helene 
Kocsis, her face very white, sat in 
Dyce’s car, in the shadow of a great 
cement bin on the Columbia’s right 
bank, across the river from Coulee 
Center. Helene looked at the spider 
web of the conveyor and held her 
breath. Harlan Dyce glanced at her. 

“It won’t be bad, really, Helene,” 
he said softly. “But wish me luck.” 

She didn’t answer or turn to look 
at him. He did an impulsive thing. 
He leaned over and kissed her on 
the cheek. 

_ The door slammed and Harlan 
Dyce was gone. Then she turned 
and saw his tiny form, keeping to the 
shadows, vanish toward the whis- 
pering, speedy, hard-rubber con- 


veyor, now bearing cement, now 
sand, now gravel of various sizes. 

Dyce knew exactly what he had 

to do. There were, Nick Mechem 
had told him, spaces on the conveyor, 
between long streams of sand and 
long streams of gravel, that fed the 
mighty concrete mixer across the 
way—empty spots on the four-foot- 
wide belt. . In such a space he might 
lie down and, just possibly, escape 
detection. . 
. He watched for such an area-to 
come toward. him out of: the night. 
He stood close beside the conveyor. 
When he saw such an empty spot 
racing toward him, he. broke into a 
run, matching speed with the con- 
veyor.. He dropped into the space, 
lay as flat as he could, and rode si- 
lently- toward his destination. 

Far away, on the other side of 

the river, Nick Mechem took the 
night glasses from his: eyes, swore 
softly, savagely, and from the bot- 
tom of his heart. Then he cuddled 
the stock of a high-powered rifle 
against his cheek. His eyes, for a 
moment, were on the spider: web of 
the conveyor, bearing Harlan Dyce 
across the river, hundreds of feet 
above its surface. 
- Dyce. might have been just an- 
other of the pebbles, for all the out- 
line he showed above the upcurved 
edges of the rubber belt. .He came 
swiftly on. 

Mechem saw the, headlights of He- 
lene’s car swing back into the road 
and come racing across the bridge. 

“She’s so scared she doesn’t know 
what she’s doing,” thought Nick. 
“And I’m almost as bad. I couldn’t 
be worse if I were out there myself 
on that piece of thread. But, boss, 
if guts are worth anything, you’re 
worth as much as this dam!” 

And then the conveyor stopped. 
Dyce’s form was almost above the 
middle of the mighty Columbia. | 
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IT WAS THEN that Nick 
Mechem saw the shadowy figure, a 
veritable human fly, on the topmost 
part of the framework of the bridge 
crane. At that moment the crane 
was at the far end of the wooden 
structure, over the actual workings, 
just above the cofferdam that held 
back the river. 

Mechem fastened his eyes on that 
shadowy figure. Then he grabbed 
his night glasses again. 

“Good grief!” he muttered. “And 
there isn’t a chance that any one, 
even the boss, can see him. Too 
many shadows—and who would 
think of looking there anyhow, 
‘where nobody has any right to be?” 

Nick stared. The man was looking 
up at the now motionless conveyor. 

Something shot upward from the 
skulker’s hand. It looked to Mechem 
like one of those diamond-shaped 
extensions for a telephone transmit- 
ter. Mechem gasped as that metal 
arm—which could in the beginning 
have been carried in a man’s coat, 
and then become a long, reaching 
tentacle—shot up toward the rubber 
belt. 

“If there is a razor-sharp knife 
blade on the end ” thought 
Mechem. 


In a twinkling he knew what it 
would mean if that belt were cut 
through. A ton of pebbles, many of 
them six inches through, would drop 
with a murderous roar upon the men 
working below. 


Moreover, Dyce, sprawled on the 
top half of the belt, right over the 
river, would plunge to death. So 
Nick reasoned—forgetting that 
there were two thicknesses of belt, 
that the belt moved on countless 
rollers, which would give time for a 
warning to be shouted before men 
would die. . 


Even so, the mere cutting, no mat- 
ter what it might cause physically, 
would strike terror to the workers. 

That went through Nick’s mind 
like lightning, as the end of that 
black tentacle reached up for the 
conveyor. 

His rifle jumped against his cheek. 
In the same instant he fired. Nick 
Mechem was a dead shot. The man 
down there was kneeling, so Nick 
did not take a chance on a leg. He 
aimed for the shoulder instead—and 
the grisly knife halted just short of 
its goal. 

Instead, the marauder, as though 
realizing what he faced in the im- 
mediate future, hurled the knife 
from him. Nick Mechem smiled 
grimly as he saw it slide over the 
edge of the cofferdam, into the river. 

“You may think we won’t get the 
evidence,” thought Nick, “but you'll 
be plenty fooled!” 

So much.-noise was going forward 
on the dam that the rifle shot was not 
heard at all. Nick watched the man 
try to climb down, taking care not 
to attract the attention of the man 
who maneuvered the great bridge 


_¢rane. But the attempt was not suc- 


cessful, and the marauder fell onto 
the wooden structure. 

Nick stayed where he was. Dyce 
must know, by this time, for Dyce 
knew where Mechem was, would be 


` watching for the flame from the muz- 


zle of a rifle. The great conveyor 
continued its course, moving swiftly 
toward the gigantic concrete mixer. 

Nick held his breath. If, some- 
how, Dyce didn’t get off the con- 
veyor before it fed into the mixer 
—well, the remains of the midget 
would go, beyond all recovery, into 
the structure of the dam, ground into 


.the concrete. 


But Dyce knew that. Nick 
watched Dyce disappear behind a 
corner of the great mixer. 
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DYCE, just as the conveyor came 
into the shadow of the four-story 
mixer, rose swiftly to his feet, sure 
that none would see him. The build- 
ing rushed to meet him. He stood 
with his legs wide apart, his arms 
uplifted, his keen eyes watching for 
something on the side of the build- 
ing to which he could cling. 

The building was of wood and 
there were beams and joists 

The conveyor sped into the mixer, 
and Harlan Dyce clung like a fly to 
the outer wall of it; it shook, as in 
an earthquake, as the great mixer 
inside rumbled and roared. Dyce 
grinned to himself, even as he went 
down the side of the mixer, finding 
footholds with the surety of the 
born acrobat. 

“Poor Nick’s afraid, thts minute, 
that his boss has been turned into 
mincemeat. For a moment I was 
none too sure myself!” 

A great roar, as fresh concrete 
spilled into the eleven-ton containers 
and 

“There,” thought Dyce, as he 
stepped onto the wooden structure, 
“but for plenty of luck, goes Harlan 
Dyce!” 

He bent low, so that to an observer, 
had there been any, he would have 
appeared smaller than any man had 
a right to be—like some queer ani- 
mal that might have come down 
from the uplands. 

Dyce raced out on the structure, 
keeping the bulk of the flat car be- 
tween himself and the man on it, 
heading for the motionless figure un- 
der the bridge crane. The man on 
the crane, working from the oppo- 
site side of the structure, had not 
seen the other fall, nor heard him in 
the general tumult. 

Dyce knelt over the fallen man, 
turned him to look into his face. 

The fellow fought for conscious- 
ness. His eyes widened in his 


bloody face as he took in the form 
of Harlan Dyce. 

“What are you? Who are you?” 
he managed. 

“I am, perhaps,” said Dyce, “the 
voice of your conscience, if you have 
any!” 

The man started to scream. 

Dyce put a small hand over his 
mouth. “Shut up. You may die in 
a matter of minutes. Who is work- 
ing with you?” 

The man’s eyes went wide with 
terror. Dyce took his hand away 
for a moment. 

“They’d kill me if I told.” 

“You'll be sorry if you don’t. 
What were you trying to do, any- 
how?” 

Since the knife had shot up di- 
rectly below the conveyor, Dyce had 
not seen it. 

The man shut his lips tightly. But 
his eyes stared at Harlan Dyce in 
growing terror. Dyce was an an- 
achronism even his comparatively 
numb brain recognized as being ut- 
terly, miraculously out of place in 
the midst of that great working. 

The man screamed. His scream 
was like the screeching of car wheels 
on an uneven track. 

Even the man on the flat car heard 
it. Dyce stepped away, fast. The 
eyes of the victim, watching him, 
noted his size—and the vandal 
screamed again. But Dyce was un- 
der the motionless flat car now, 
whose moving would have smeared 
him flat, awaiting developments. 

Men were running to the scene. 
Shouts sourded all over the dam. 

A cable led down from the bridge 
crane to the workings. Dyce con- 
sidered it fora moment. He crawled 
through the railing, stood on the 
edge, with his back to it, launched 
himself into space, feet and hands 
extended. 

To slide down would take the skin 
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and hide from his palms. Dyce 
clutched the cable with the soles of 
his shoes and went down like a 
monkey, hand under hand. He knew 
that men watched him. 

But they wouldn’t believe what 
they saw. He didn’t give them much 
time. He touched the rim of the 
great container, leaped off. on the 
side opposite the men charged with 
the labor of spreading the concrete. 
His eyes caught the ghostly, great 
shape of the mouth of one of the 
nine partially completed conduits. 
He was into it, running full tilt, be- 
fore the dumfounded workers could 
circle the container and see what 
strange thing had slid down the ca- 
ble, almost into their faces. 

They saw nothing. They looked 
at one another, mouths agape. 

Neither thought to look down, 
where the tiny footprints in the 
mushy, soft concrete were slowly 
filling. They were not detectives— 
and Dyce was gone. One of the men 
rubbed his eyes. 

“Did you see what I saw?” 

“I dunno. Ithinkso. Aman? A 
rat? An ape?” 

“Listen, Bud, we’ve got to keep 
quiet about this. We'll get fired for 
being drunk. If not that, then every 
man in the place will razz us to 
death. Or else everybody else will 
get scared, and you know what it’s 
like when men get scared on a job 
like this. Shake and keep mum?” 

White-faced, the two men shook 
hands to bind their compact. 


IN ALL THE NOISE they did 
not know what was happening atop 
the wooden framework, where men 
were carrying a babbling man away 
to a hospital—a babbling man who 
kept saying: “He wasn’t any big- 
ger than a lemur! He didn’t come 
to my knees! He moved like greased 
lightning!” 
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“Crazy,” said these who carried 
him. “Crazy as a loon! Wonder 
what happened to him?” 

In the hospital, when the man was 
stripped down, a medico looked him 
over carefully and his eyes widened 
with amazement. 

“This man,” he said, “besides hav- 
ing got some bones broken in a fall, 
has a bullet hole through the shoul- 
der! We’d better send for some of 
the bosses.” 

Three of the five men who had 
interviewed Nick Mechem—among 
them Harrison, the spokesman— 
came at the mysterious call. The 
medico repeated his finding. 

Harrison said: “Not a word about 
this. It would scare other men out 
of their wits.” 

“But that bullet hole, Mr. Harri- 
son!” 

“There may be an explanation 
later; but now—silence!” 

“Very good!” 

“What’s that he’s saying about a 
little mgn, no bigger than a monkey? 
He’s out of his head, isn’t he?” 

The vandal himself spoke up. 
“I’m not out of my head, I tell you! 
I saw him, as plainly as I see you. 
Next instant he was gone.” 

“No,” said the medico. “I assure 
you the man is not delirious. He 
believes he saw what he says he 
saw.” 

Harrison turned to the broken 
man. “What did this little man you 
mention say to you?” 

“That he was the voice of my con- 
science!” 

“Why, do you suppose, did he say 
that?” 

But on this point the victim gave 
no answer. Nobody, so far, had said 
a word to him about a murderous 
knife reaching up for the conveyor 
—a murderous knife that would 
never rise out of the Columbia to 
confront him. He was lucky, with 
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only a bullet through his shoulder 
and a few broken bones. 

Nick Mechem came in, then, and 
Harrison turned to him. 

“Do you know anything about 
this?” 

Nick shook his head. “What’s the 
man’s name?” 

“It’s Clyde Huston,” said the vic- 
tim, 

“How long have you been working 
on the dam?” 

“One week.” 

“Where?” 

“As a puddler.” 

“What were you doing on the 
bridge crane?” asked Mechem softly. 
` The man’s eyes widened. He 
stared in consternation at Nick 
Mechem. “How did you know——” 

“I came to you, don’t you remem- 
ber?” said Nick, quietly. “I turned 
you over, asked some questions x 

Harrison and the medico ex- 
changed startled glances. Nick 
Mechem certainly didn’t look like a 
boy-sized man! è 

Huston bit his lips until they bled. 

“When you are ready to talk,” said 
Mechem softly, “you will talk to 
none but Mr. Harrison, Huston. And 
he will wish to know what you were 
doing when you were hurt, and who 
ordered you up there.” 

“T’ve nothing to say!” said Hus- 
ton. 

Nick stared at him for a full min- 
ute. “Maybe,” he said slowly at 
last, “the voice of your conscience 
will dictate otherwise!” 

Harrison went out with Nick 
Mechem. 

“It’s all damn queer, Dyce,” said 
Harrison. 

“Don’t forget,” warned Nick, “that 
my name is supposed to be Mechem.” 

“All right. All right. But it’s 
still queer. Why does Huston keep 
raving about a little man?” 

“That’s one of the things we have 
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to find -out,” said Mechem com- 
fortably. “Meantime, I’ve got to go 
back to the house for something I 
need.” 

He saw no reason for telling Har- 
rison that what he needed was con- 
tact with Harlan Dyce for further 
instructions. The team must work 
together. 

Dyce was waiting for him at the 
shanty. He wasted no time what- 
ever. His small, handsome face was 
grave. 

“We've got to move fast,” he said, 
“and work together as no detective 
team ever did. Nick, do you know 
what you have to do?” 

“Yes. Question Huston and re- 
cover that knife from the river.” 

They traded experiences, to bring 
themselves down to date on what 
had happened to each. 

“Are we all set now, Nick?” 

“I think so.” 

“Good. Now I’m going conduit- 
hunting. Helene, you go with Nick 
to take notes on what Huston says, 
if anything. I’m on my way; not, 
this time, on the conveyor. ‘I’m go- 
ing down from this side 22 
-© Nick Mechem stared, and there 
was a bit of sarcasm in his voice. 
“It’s only a couple of thousand feet, 
practically straight down!” 

Harlan Dyce grinned tightly. 

“Fine! If I find I have to hurry 
I can simply drop and be at my ob- 
jective!” 


III. 


“DO YOU THINK he’ll make it, 
Nick?” asked Helene Kocsis, as she 
drove down to the hospital from 
Coulee Center. 

“He always has. But just to think 
of him going down that way, where 
‘a misstep—— Say, Helene, you're 
sort of soft on the boss, aren’t you?” 

She didn’t answer. 

.’ “Not that I blame you,” said Nick, 
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“He’s just like any other man ex- 
cept for his size——” 

“He isn’t like any other man! 
isn’t like any other man in the 
world! He’s better 

Nick Mechem chuckled. “I prac- 
tically agree with you, and I’m not 
even in love with the little mutt! 
Don’t worry about him.” ` 

They stopped long. enough for 
Nick to rouse one of the engineers 
from sleep, tell him what had hap- 
pened, and about where to locate the 
apparatus with which Huston had 
tried to wreck the dam. The engi- 
neer, whose whole future depended 
on the dam, could surely be trusted. 

“We'll get the knife,” he said. 
“Then what?” 

“Bring it to the hospital. 
there.” 

‘Helene Kocsis, as ‘Nick ` talked, 
stared. straight to the front. Once, 
and just once, she had looked over 
and down on the dam from the bend 
of the highway where it first con- 
tacted the valley, and the height had 
made her deathly ill. Now, in the 
eye of her mind, she saw Harlan 
Dyce working his way down that 
cliff face—the only approach to the 
dam where foot traffic would not be 
congested! Where nobody would 
notice a visitor to the dam at mid- 
night. 

“It was bad enough,” she said, 
when she drove on, “to watch him 
ride that conveyor over the river, 
but that was safe compared to 

“Forget it!” snapped Nick. “He 
moves so fast he’s probably already 
out on the dam, listening to every- 
thing that is said. You remember 
that you’re a secretary, supposedly 
an efficient one, and we’ve both got 
work to do.” 

They entered the hospital. 

“It wont do Huston any good 
physically to be questioned at this 
time,” said the medico. 


I'll be 


He 


“T’ve got to know things, or men 
on the dam may die. Huston proba- 
bly has the answers. TIl get them 
if it kills him! He may be behind 
some of the recent deaths on the 
dam.” 

“In that case,” said the medico 
grimly, “I’ll fill him so full of hop 
he’ll live even if his heart stops! 
One of the men recently killed was 
my son-in-law!” 

“They entered the chamber where 
Clyde Huston tossed and tumbled 
and mumbled. Nick, seating He- 
lene close to the bed, but back so 
that Huston did not notice her, 
wakened the skulker. 

“Open up, Huston. I’m here to 
find out something. Why were you 
on that dam?” 


“Why,” retorted Huston, “were 
you?” 
““T repeat the question. You can 


guess why I was on the dam when 
you understand that I was the man 
who put that bullet through your 
shoulder !” ; 

“Oh, you dirty, crooked——” 

Mechem glanced at Helene, who 
was taking down every word. ; 

“Never mind the abuse, Huston. 
You'll be lucky if you can talk your- 
self off the scaffold. Listen, my 
friend, why did you try to cut the 
conveyor belt?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Why did you toss your impro- 
vised knife into the river?” 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! I didn’t!” 

“I saw you, through night glasses. 
Want me to tell you how you did 
it? You had a knife on a collapsible 
extension. You crawled onto the 
bridge crane when nobody was look- 
ing. You thought that by cutting 
the belt you could spill tons of rock 
on the men working below——” 

“I didn’t, I tell you! You can’t 
prove that!” 
“Maybe not, but I’m sure going to 
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try. How many more like you are 
working on the dam?” 

“Almost six thousand!” 

“I’m not speaking of honest work- 
men, but of murderous vandals—like 
you, Huston! Maybe, if you give 
me the names of the others, you will 
get something less drastic than the 
scaffold.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Nick Mechem looked at a piece of 
paper in his hands. He read off 
five names: Herbert Logan, Isaac 
Derby, Frank Hesit, Trent Milton 
and Casper Devor. Then he looked 
back at Clyde Huston. “Those 
names mean anything to you? Well, 
they do, really, whether you ever 
knew their names or not! They’re 
the five men who were killed during 
the last week! One was crushed un- 
der eleven tons of soft concrete. 
One fell under the wheels of the 
bridge crane. One walked into a 
cut just as a charge of dynamite ex- 
ploded. One accidentally got locked 
in the giant refrigerator across the 
river, and was frozen to death. One 
fell, somehow, into the concrete 
mixer. Well, Huston, where were 
you when each of those men died?” 

“If I was close to any or all of 
them,” said Huston, “you’d have a 
case, wouldn’t you? But I wasn’t. 
If I was, who saw me? It won’t 
stand up, copper; you know that, 
don’t you? And you are a copper; 
anybody could see that.” 


NICK MECHEM sat back. “Cop- 
per—copper,” he said musingly. 
“Most of the men working on this 
dam are from the surrounding farms 
and small towns. Not one in a thou- 
sand would use the word ‘copper’ to 
denote a policeman——” 

“Maybe ‘dick’ is the right word!” 
sneered Huston. “Since a dick is a 
detective!” 


“And none of the workmen would 
know that, either, I’m thinking. But 
you, Huston, you do know both those 
words, and you use them as though 
you were accustomed to using them. 
How does that happen? Where are 
you from, Huston?” 

“Mansfield, in Douglas County, 
Washington!” 

“We can check on that. Where is 
Mansfield. I mean what’s the near- 
est town?” 

“Wenatchee,” said Huston, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Even I know better than that,” 
said Nick Mechem. 

“Then I’m through talking until 
I’ve seen a lawyer!” said Huston. 

Nick chuckled. “Know the rights 
of the criminal, too, don’t you?” 

“That’s nothing. Anybody who 
can read would know, also the mean- 
ing of the words ‘copper’ and ‘dick.’ ” 

“But they’d stumble over them, I 
think, if they didn’t come natural 
to them. You can fence with me all 
you want, Huston, but I’ll have the 
truth before I’m finished——” 

There came a knock on the door. 
Helene Kocsis paused in her short- 
hand-taking, looked at the door with 
sudden terror in her face. Nick 
could read that terror—fear of a 
report that some one had fallen two 
thousand feet into the canyon—— 

But it wasn’t that. It was a man 
who came in after the doctor, bear- 
ing something in his hand that 
dripped with water. Nick looked at 
it. Then he turned back to Huston. 

“Did you ever see it before?” 

“Haven't the slightest idea what it 
is. Are my fingerprints on it?” The 
mashed lips twisted in a sneer. 

“I fancy,” said Mechem, “that the 
river water took the fingerprints off. 
Now this is how it works—slightly 
different from what I thought. It’s 
a jointed steel rod, the joints suc- 
cessively smaller, fitting into one an- 
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Mechem gasped as that metal. arm shot..up toward the rubber belt. 


In a twinkling he knew what would happen next 
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other. They can be shot to their 
full length by a small wheel at the 
bottom, something like the reel of 
a fishing tackle. Humph! Nasty- 
looking knife, Huston! I don’t 
blame you for tossing this gadget 
into the river. Too bad for you that 
those chaps out on the barge have 
taken fifty-two soundings, getting 
the lay of the river bed, so that they 
know every inch of it. This rod, 
Huston, will hang you!” 

Huston sneered. He twisted con- 
temptuously away from Mechem’s 
accusing stare. Then, looking for a 
moment squarely at the window, he 
emitted a piercing scream. 


“There!” he shouted. “I wasn’t 
mistaken, wasn’t delirious! There 
he is again. The little man!” 

Helene Kocsis cried out. There 


was joy in her voice, but so terrified 
was the injured man he didn’t even 
hear her. Nick noted the dim, al- 
most ghostly features of Harlan 
Dyce beyond the window. It was 
enough even to make Mechem shiver 
a little, the accusing stare in the eyes 
of Harlan Dyce. 

Nick stared at the window, even 
walked to it, looked out. His body 
hid Dyce from view for a moment. 
Dyce grinned at Nick, touched ‘his 
hand to his forehead in mock salute, 
and dropped from the sill. 

Nick turned back. “You're crazy, 
Huston,” he said softly. “There’s 
nothing out there. A trick of the 
moonlight or—maybe your con- 
science troubles you!” 

Mechem was working to the limit 
his knowledge of what had passed 
between Dyce and this man on the 
dam—which Dyce had passed on 
quickly when the two met in the 
shanty after Huston’s fall. 

Huston’s face was pearled with 
sweat now, sweat mixed with blood. 
His eyes were wild. 

“Maybe I’m crazy,” he said, “but 


I’ve had enough. Yes, I did try to 
cut the belt. I know who killed 
those five men, and how it was done. 
I'll tell everything. I don’t care 
what happens to me. I can’t stand 
en 

Huston struggled to sit up. 

“Get these names,” began Huston, 
as though eager now to tell every- 
thing. 

But he never spoke one of the 
names. There was a deafening ex- 
plosion. A bullet hole appeared in 
Huston’s forehead. Helene Kocsis 
screamed, even as her speeding fin- 
gers recorded the fact of the ex- 
plosion. Nick Mechem whirled. 

The door slammed shut. There 
was powder smoke hanging there, as 
though the closing door had caused 
it to eddy wildly. Nick hurled him- 
self at the door. It was locked. 
Outside he heard footfalls racing 
down a corridor. He heard shouts. 

He looked back at Helene Kocsis, 
at Clyde Huston. Huston had 
flopped back, his part played to the 
end. 

“Did you get his last words, 
Helene?” asked Nick. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I’m going out!” 

Nick Mechem hurled his weight 
against the door. It crashed open, 
the lock exploding as the door went. 
Nick was out in the hallway, racing 
in the direction he had heard the 
footfalls die out. 

Outside in the dark a desperate 
man ran frantioally away, toward the 
bridge that led to the right-hand 
side of the river. 

Something struck him in the back 
of the head and he plunged forward 
on his face, out even before he 
started falling. 


IV. 


HARLAN DYCE reached the rim 
of the canyon, at the bottom of 
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which showed the myriad lights of 
the dam. Grand Coulee Dam, at 


night, was a sight worth seeing—— 


But Dyce gave it the most fleet- 
ing of glances. He must get down 
among those lights, and at once. He 
shivered a little as he glanced down 
the sheer face of a precipice that 
dynamite had sliced out of the moun- 
tain. 

Then he saw the first hand- and 
footholds. 

Unhesitatingly he slipped over the 
edge. 
that would not have held the weight 
of a normal man. His hand found 
holds that a normal man’s hand could 


not have grasped. He worked his’ 


way swiftly, scarcely pausing. He 
chuckled as he went. Here was 
something he could do that he was 
sure no other man in the world 
could do. _ 

“I’m earning my spurs,’ he 
thought, “even if nobody but Nick 
and Helene know it.” 

After a time he paused for a brief 
rest. He looked up at the towering 
height above him, down at the abyss 
below. But he was not afraid. The 
slight misgiving that had afflicted 
him in the beginning was gone. He 
was master of the mountain, and now 
he knew it. Nothing, except maybe 
a high wind, could make him lose 
his grip. 

He went on, swifter than before, 
never at loss for a place to put hands 
or feet, secure from discovery be- 
cause the mountain’s shadow was 
over him like a mantle. 

‘He breathed a sigh of relief when 
his feet went into the rubble at the 
base of the cliff. He had done one 
more impossible thing. 
didn’t waste time in self-congratula- 
tions. The busy dam was right be- 
hind him. There was plenty of 
cover behind which he could hide 
his small body. 


His feet found nubs of rock 


But he 


Now, instead of going onto the 
wooden and steel framework, it was 
his intention to go right down 
where concrete was being poured, 
where more men were at work. It 
meant some precarious crawling 
down wooden and steel uprights that’ 
were thrice his own circumference. 
But he didn’t hesitate on those 
either. What were mere things of 
wood and steel to a man who could 
master mountains? 

He stood on the oldest portion of 
the dam, where work had been 
stopped to give the concrete time to 
set, and looked about him. High 
overhead was the framework where 
Huston had been plotting mass mur- 
der, High overhead were the giant 
crane, the trundling flat cars with 
their forty-four-ton burdens. And 
ahead of him, along the dam toward 
the river, hundreds of men were 
working like beavers. 

Lights were everywhere. He must 
keep to whatever shadows he could 
find to avoid discovery—and dis- 
closure of his whole project. 

He instantly eliminated the men 
he could see who were obviously 
wrapped up in their work. There 
was an almost reverent surety in 
their labors, as though the dam were 
a god, they devotees. He could read 
things like that in their bent backs, 
their taut bodies, their flying hands. 
They loved their work, were proud 
to be a part of such a vast enter- 
prise. 

“The men I’m after will be skulk- 
ers, keeping to the shadows the same 
as I am,” he decided. “Now where 
would they hide? Where would 
they go to be in position to cause 
the most trouble? And how many 
of Huston’s confederates, if he has 
any, know he’s been hurt? That he’s 
got a bullet in him? Any one of 
the men who carried him to the hos- 
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pital might be one of the confeder- 
ates, who warned the others.” 

Dyce kept to shadows, then, be- 
cause among the shadows he would 
find what he sought, if it existed. 
He came to the first uncompleted 
conduit, through which, within a 
month or so, part of the Columbia, 
diverted from its present bed, would 
be flowing. There were nine con- 
duits. They were filled with shad- 
ows. Other things, too, perhaps. 
Dyce must find out. 

He looked into the first, which 
curved down, then up again, like a 
huge horn. He heard nothing in the 
conduit. He slipped into it, slid 
down. His footfalls echoed as 
though inside a great barrel. 

But save for himself it was empty. 

He peered out the lower end be- 
fore venturing forth, to make sure 
he was not observed. Then he raced 
to the next conduit, listened, stepped 
into the mouth—from which, one 
day, water would rush in a terrific 
flood. 

Nobody. No use exiting on the 
top, even if he could climb back up. 
He retraced his steps, hurried to the 
next. That would leave six to go. 
Nobody in the third. No work be- 
ing done on any of the conduits—— 

“Which makes them all perfect 
hide-outs for plotters,” thought 
Dyce. 


ON THE POINT of entering the 
mouth, or exit, of the fifth conduit, 
Harlan Dyce came to pause. Voices 
were coming out of the great open- 
ing. He had to strain his ears to 
listen, because of the noise above. 

“If I were on top now,” he 
thought, with some chagrin that he 
hadn't thought of it before, “their 
voices would come right up to me. 
Oh, well——” 

He listened carefully, trying to 
pick voices, to guess how many men 


were in the conduit. If he so much 
as showed his head—some one might 
be watching the conduit mouth. 

“I tell you,” cried one man, “Hus- 
ton bungled things. And he raved. 
I’m worried. He had a bullet in 
him.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said another 
voice, 

“Nobody’ll hear with all the racket 
on this dam.” 

“Maybe not, unless the bosses are 
suspicious and have brought some 
one here whose job is to listen.” 

“How could any one find us here, 
or even get into the workings?” 

“Just the same, I don’t like it. If 
Huston were to talk Z 

“The whole five of us,” said a third 
voice, “would hang!” 

“Does that mean,” Dyce asked 
himself, his heart hammering with 
excitement, “that there are five men 
in the conduit, or five men in the 
plot, counting Huston?” 

There was a long period of mur- 
muring voices, when Dyce could 
catch no intelligible words. Then 
he heard the first voice say: 

“We can’t take a chance on Hus- 
ton. That bullet hole will start some 
talk and maybe some tall thinking. 
And Huston is scared. Something 
has to be done before anybody has a 
chance——” 

“Who of us could get into that 
hospital?” 

“I could,” said the third voice. 
“It'd be easy, since I used to work 
there!” 

“Then you're the man, and you've 
got a job to do. I hate to have it 
done, but I don’t care to swing, 
either. Have you a gun?” 

“Who of us hasnt? I wonder 
what Huston did.with his? He was 
supposed to use it on himself if in 
danger of being discovered. He 
didn’t have the guts, so——” 

“So we have to do it for him.” 
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“Exactly. And we don’t waste any 
time. There are too many strangers 
around, any or all of whom may be 
dicks.” 

“Then let’s scatter and you do 
the job, while we get back on the 
jobs we’re supposed to be doing!” 

Dyce jumped back, entered the 
next conduit, around whose edge he 
peered to see the speakers come 
forth. There were five of them. Two 
turned left, passing so close to him 
he could have touched them. Two 
turned to the right, striding into the 
deeper mysteries of the works. 

“None of the four,” thought Dyce, 
“will do anything now until Huston 
has been disposed of.” 

He looked out of the conduit. The 
fifth man, with long strides, was go- 
ing up the rough road that led away 
from the workings. There were 
many men about. Dyce, hesitating, 
stooped and picked up a rock about 
three inches in diameter. His face 
was grim. 

“If anybody sees me,” he thought, 
“he gets this between the eyes before 
he can yell. And when he comes to, 
he won’t—I hope—remember what 
happened to him. Not so good, but 
it has to serve just now.” 

Dyce, darting from cover to cover, 
trailed the fifth man, whose name he 
hadn’t heard. He had the names of 
none of the others. It didn’t matter; 
he had seen the faces of at least 
three. Somehow they would later 
be picked out of the thousands who 
worked on the dam. He gripped the 
rock tightly, eyes straining for sight 
of any one who might spot him. 


THE MAN AHEAD of him did 
not look back. Obviously he did not 
think of danger from the rear. Dyce 
knew why. Only an act of Congress 
permitted any but workmen on the 
dam, and workmen only when they 
were on duty. 


Now and again Dyce ducked, but 
en route to the hospital he even cut 
the distance a little between the plot- 
ter and himself. He didn’t care a 
bit whether Huston lived or died. 
The man deserved to die. And there 
were things the plotters hadn’t taken 
into consideration. For one, the ef- 
fect a murder in the hospital would 
have on the other workers. 

` And with leads directly to these 
latest five, Huston’s life didn’t mat- 
ter. Dyce wouldn’t go out of his 
way to prevent the killing, if it in- 
terfered with what might have to 
be done. And Helene and Nick 
wouldn’t get killed, for the prospec- 
tive victim was edly Huston, no 
one else. 

“But who’s behind these murders 
and murderers?” Dyce asked him- 
self. “Who would profit most if the 
dam failed of completion?” 

There were many possible answers 
to that. Some of them chilled Dyce 
to the marrow of his bones. But one 
he accepted, for the time being, as 
the most logical. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars were going into the 
dam. Any number of desperatecrim- 
inals would commit murders and 
murders to force some of that Sony 
into their own pockets. 

Did they think Uncle Sam Sonia 
be blackmailed? 

A criminal with a brain suffi- 
ciently twisted would believe that 
‘every man—even Uncle Sam—had 
his price. Next, when the world 
looked askance at the dam; the ulti- 
matum would come—and there’d be 
blackmail or the dam would shut 
down. 

Dyce saw the fifth man go into the 
hospital. Men standing on the steps 
moved aside to let him m without 
question. 

Dyce looked through RE 


‘still keeping to shadows, still undis- 


covered, until he found what he 
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sought: the room in which Helene 
and Nick tried to get the truth out 
of Clyde Huston. 

He saw the improvised knife come 
in. But for a lot of luck that knife 
might have cost the lives of Harlan 
Dyce and many others. 

He saw the sneer, the contempt, 
the mockery, on the face of Clyde 
Huston. 

“T'll have to take a hand,” he 
thought. “Maybe it'll help.” 

He waited until Clyde Huston 


turned toward the window as, for a 


full minute, Dyce had been willing 
him to do—not that he believed in 
such telepathic influence—and then 
showed himself, stepping squarely 
onto the low outside sill. 

Huston’s terrified face filled Dyce 
with satisfaction. His brief glimpse 
of the room showed no way by 
which the would-be murderer oe 
reach Huston. 

As he jumped back, though, he 
saw the room door open slightly. 

He raced for the outer door, in- 
tent on shouting a warning to the 
men who stood there. To them he 
would be just a small boy. But they 
did not see him at all, because they 
whirled as a muffled explosion came 
from inside. 

Dyce still gripped the rock in his 
hand. 

A man raced out another door of 
the hospital. He had a gun in his 
hand. 

Dyce watched him turn toward the 
bridge, saw him thrust the gun into 
-his coat pocket. Dyce was fast, but 
never fast enough to catch the mur- 
derer. 

He stopped, poised for a pitch, 
knowing beforehand that he could 
send that rock exactly where he 
‘wished it to go. If he couldn't, 
there were other rocks at hand. 

He hurled the rock. It struck the 


running man at the base of the skull. 
The man fell on his face. 

Dyce rushed up, knelt above him, 
took the gun out of his pocket by 
the barrel. He wrapped his handker- 
chief around it tenderly. Then he 
looked down at his victim. 

“A three-inch rock,” he said, 
“makes even a fellow your size not a 
bit bigger than a man mine! Now, 
my friend, come to as soon as you 
like, and hang yourself higher than 
Haman! I’m giving you enough 
rope for you and all your friends!” 


vV. 


HELENE KOCSIS, terror- 
stricken, stared at the bloody face of 
the dead Clyde Huston. 

Nick Mechem raced down the hall 
outside. He saw a number of tun- 
ning men. 

“Did any one see a man running 
away from Huston’s door?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes. A man—I couldn't see him 
very well—raced out the other door. 
I, with several others, was standing 
at this door.” 

“Which way did he go when he got 
outside?” 

“I heard his footfalls going away 
to the right, as though he were mak- 
ing for the bridge.” 

“Spread out to right and left and 
run. We may catch him if wè travel 
fast. Clyde Huston has just been 
shot.” 

They exclaimed with consterna- 
tion as they did Nick Mechem’s bid- 
ding. Nick, racing along, wondered 
where Harlan Dyce had got to, and 
how, when he had previously avoided 
going by any usual road to the dam 
workings, he had later used one of 
those very roads. Obviously only an 
emergency had made Dyce. change 
his mind. Mechem felt like a pup- 
pet, pulled by invisible strings, at 
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the other end of which, somewhere, 
was Harlan Dyce. 

The stumbling footfalls of racing 
men—— They couldn’t be more 
than a minute behind the fugitive, 
Mechem thought. But still, a man 
like Dyce could do a lot in a minute. 

“Heres something!” It was @ 
thick cry in the night. Nick 
Mechem swerved to the right. 

One of the men had stumbled over 
a still, unconscious form. Now one 
of them shot the beam of a flashlight 
upon the fallen man. ` 

“It’s Ken Darcy. He used to work 
in the hospital. He’s been knocked 
out. Wonder what happened. I saw 
him go into the hospital to-night.” 

“So?” said Mechem. “I wonder 
why he went out again, and by the 
side door? Look, let me have the 
flashlight while you get some water 
to bring him around.” 

„Nick took the flash. The road was 
filled with dust, and Mechem had 
seen something—tiny footprints. 
But when he held the flashlight he 
could keep the beam from showing 
those prints. Later he could rub 
them out with his own big feet. 

The man came back with the wa- 
ter, flung it into the unconscious 
man’s face. The fellow gasped, sat 
up. His eyes were dazed. He 
blinked as he looked straight into 
the beam of the flash. 

““What happened?” he asked stu- 
pidly. 

“Thats what were wondering, 
Darcy,” said Nick Mechem. “What 
do you think happened?” 

“Well, I was going into the hos- 
pital. I heard a shot, saw a man rush 
out. I ran after him. I must have 
twisted, fallen and hit my head ona 
rock.” 

Mechem snorted. “Did you really 
see any one, Darcy?” he asked 
grimly. “Or did you do the shoot- 
ing and the running yourself.” 


Darcy stared belligerently at Nick 
Mechem; he did not dnswer. a 

Mechem knelt beside the fellow, 
ran his hands through the man’s 
pockets. He sensed that Darcy m 
his breath. 

“Wheres the gun, Darcy?” he 
asked. R 

-Darcy gasped. That told Nick 
something, just ‘as Darcy’s held 
breath told him something. Darcy 
had expected Mechem to find the 
gun, and this failure to do so had 
caused Darcy to gasp in surprise. _ 

“Gun?” said Darcy. “Gun? I 
don’t iknow what you’ re talking 
about.’ 

“So you threw it away as you ràn,’ 
eh? Listen, you fellows, this man- 
committed a murder to-night, with a 
gun. Look around for it. He might 
have thrown it quite a distance, 
though he must have ‘known it 
would be found—and with his fin- 
gerprints on it. Hurry, now.” `` 

‘Darcy grinned, He knew he hadn’t 
thrown the gun. He hadn’t the 
slightést idea what had happened 
to it. That this man, obviously a 
dick, didn’t have it, was plain. 
Therefore, some friend, maybe, had 
taken the evidence off his person 
while he was unconscious. There 
was hope for him. 


NICK, on the other hand, guessing 
that Harlan Dyce had got the gun— 
and was even now taking every care 
of it—played a little part of his own. 
Let this man think the gun couldn’t 
be found. Nick was trying to guess 
what Harlan Dyce had done, was do- 
ing, and planning to do, and fitting 
his own actions and conversation 
into his guesses. 

Darcy stood up. 

Mechem pumped him, with little 
result, until the men came back. 
They had, they said, carefully 
scanned every foot of ground from 
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where Darcy had gone down, and as 
far ahead of that spot toward the 
bridge as he could have thrown the 
gun in falling, and had found no 
sign of the weapon. 

Nick knew then, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, that Harlan Dyce had it 
—when he coupled its absence with 
those tiny footprints he had seen in 
the dust. Most of those prints, now, 
had been erased by the men who had 
been hunting the gun. 

“Now,” thought Mechem, “what 
shall I do with Darcy? What does 
the boss want me to do? Take him 
into custody? Too many men know 
it if I do. The word will get to his 
confederates. There must be con- 
federates. So I let him go because 
there isn’t evidence enough to hold 
him.” 

Nick said aloud: “I guess I was 
mistaken. You did right, Darcy, try- 
ing to catch the running man. I’m 
sorry I accused you. I’m sorry you 
got hurt. Do you think he socked 
you?” 

“Nobody socked me.” 

“All right, have it your own way, 
Darcy. You're at liberty to go about 
your business.” 

Darcy looked slowly from face to 
face of the men who stood around 
the pair. But he looked longest and 
most searchingly at the face of Nick 
Mechem. Nick felt cold chills race 
along his spine. That long look told 
him something. 

“Im the next to go! Now he 
knows that something is afoot and 
I won't be allowed to go on with my 
business. Also, he will go straight 
to his fellow conspirators——” 

Mechem knew then that he had 
guessed aright. This was exactly 
what Harlan Dyce wished him to do. 
For when Darcy went to contact his 
fellows, the midget would be right 
on his trail, as he must recently have 
been—with a rock in his hand. Nick 


had seen the rock, close beside Dar- 
cy’s head. There had been brown 
hair adhering to it. Darcy’s hair was 
brown, 

Mechem had heeled the rock into 
the dust. 

Now he stood, watched Darcy head 
for the steep road that led down to 
the workings. 

Nick went back to the hospital. 
He sent for Harrison and the medico 
who had cared for Huston. Their 
faces were very grave. 

“Td have had screaming hysterics, 
with this dead man,” said Helene 
Kocsis, “if you’d stayed away an- 
other minute. I’d have sworn he 
whispered!” 

Nick shrugged and pulled a sheet 
over the face of Clyde Huston; it 
was beginning to look waxen 
through the blood. 

“Harrison,” said Nick Mechem, 
“you’d better bring in those other 
four men. The ones who, with you, 
retained me to find out what’s going 
on on this dam.” 

That required ten minutes. 

They came, white of face. 
Mechem looked at each face care- 
fully, recalling the name of each. 
Bartlow, Cranstan, Figler and Har- 
pen. 

“You gentlemen,” said Nick 
Mechem, “furnish much of the ma- 
terial used in constructing this dam; 
is that right?” 

They nodded. 


“If it ceases construction, what do 
you lose?” 

“The money it pays us. Besides, 
we're all considerate of a certain pa- 
triotic duty.” This from Bartlow, 
the obese man. “Personally, I lose 
money under my contract. But I 
don’t mind. It will be a monument 
to me. These other gentlemen——” 

“—may speak for themselves!” 
snapped Mechem. “Are you getting 
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Nick lifted his voice in a great shout: “Stand still, you men 


The answer to this was startling. 
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all of this, Helene?” Nick asked his 
secretary. 

She nodded. She was looking 
worried again, because things had 
happened she didn’t know about. 

“There was a murder to-night,” 
said Mechem. “Huston here was 
shot to death. But earlier in the eve- 
ning he tried to cut the big conveyor. 
I shot him. I was watching the dam. 
He was brought here. His shooting 
became known to his confederates. 
I don’t know how many there are of 
them. But get this straight! He 
was killed right here in the hospital, 
at the very moment he was going to 
confess, to give me the name of his 
confederates!” 

The medico, Dr. Gerson, swore. 
“I apologize, Miss Kocsis,” he said to 
Helene Kocsis. “But, Dyce, you 
don’t by any chance think I had any- 
thing to do with the killing of Hus- 
ton? I could have done it, of course, 
and he was in my charge. But I 
wouldn’t have used a gun S 

-Mechem snapped at Gerson. 
“Maybe you would use a gun, be- 
cause it wouldn’t be expected of a 
doctor who could lay his hands on 
any kind of poison he wished to 
use.” 


GERSON’S FACE got red as fire. 
His eyes blazed. He stared at Nick 
Mechem, who did an odd thing. The 
lid of the eye away from the five men 
lowered almost imperceptibly. He- 
lene Kocsis noticed it, and the fact 
went down in her notes. It was 
safe, she thought, in shorthand. 

Gerson played up. “If I thought 
you were going to try to hang any- 
thing on me, Dyce,” he bellowed, 
“T’d—I’d——” 

“Use a gun on me?” said Nick. 
“Or poison?” 

Gerson spluttered. But his eyes 
were dancing. 

Bartlow said: “Gerson was in a 


position to have done Huston in, if 
Gerson happened to be interested in 
the sabotage of the dam.” 

“I know it,” said Mechem. “Un- 
fortunately, I haven’t anything to 
hold him on. But don’t leave the 
dam, Gerson!” 

“I wouldn’t think of running away 
from such a ridiculous insinuation!” 

Helene Kocsis suddenly gasped, 
all but rose from her chair. 

Nick Mechem fell silent. 

The other men looked startled. 

From the outer hallway came the 
swift patter of running feet—tiny 
feet! Nick and Helene exchanged 
glances. Nick’s brain worked at 
lightning speed. Helene sat back, 
her hands tightly clasped over her 
notes. 

“Huston raved about a little man 
” began Harrison, almost hys- 
terically. 

Nick jumped to his feet. Stay 
where you are, all of you!” he 
snapped. “I’ll handle this.” 

He raced into the hallway, found 
Harlan Dyce in the shadows at one 
end of it, grimly darting back and 
forth to make the sound of foot- 
falls. 

“Nice going, Nick,” said Dyce, 
stopping his strange dance. 

Nick felt something slide into the 
side pocket of his coat. 

“Huston’s gun, Nick,” said Dyce 
matter-of-factly. “Now listen! 
There'll be hell to pay. Darcy ran 
back to the dam so fast I had an 
awful time following him and not 
getting caught. He’s contacted his 
friends in the middle conduit. 
They’re going on a rampage, smash 
everything in sight, and no matter 
who gets killed. In the excitement 
they intend to make their get-away, 
down the Coulee toward Soap Lake. 
I heard them. Keep on using your 
head. Take Bartlow with you.” 

Then Dyce was gone on business 
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of his own. Nick Mechem went back | 


to the others, offering no explana- 
tion for his strange behavior, saying 
nothing whatever about the foot- 
falls. 

“Helene,” he said,. “things are go- 
ing to happen fast now. Get back 
to the shanty and wait for me.” 

“O. K., Mr. Dyce.” She rose, took 
her notes and walked out. 

“Dr. Gerson,” said Nick, “there’s 
a bullet in Clyde Huston we'll need 


at the trial of his murderer. Get 
it out, while we get busy.” 
.To the others he said: “Hell is 


going. to pop on the dam, any min- 


ute now. Is there some way of sig- 
naling a warning? Be 

For a moment there was shocked 
silence. Then one of the men said: 
“There is a regular whistle signal, 
when dynamite is to be shot off.. If 
that were sounded at this time of 
night—— 


“Have it sounded!” snapped Nick, 


“Have all of you got guns?” 


.Bartlow was armed. The others 


said they could procure arms at once. 

:“Then form here,” said Nick. 
“Were rushing the middle conduit 
the second the warning whistle 
sounds. -Think whether you want to 
go or not, for there’ll be bullets: fly- 
ing. Step lively!” 

In less than a minute six grim- 
faced men were rushing down the 
road that led to the workings. Nick 
Méchem saw a sign in a beam of 
light from the window of an office 
building. The sign said: 


EXTREMELY DANGEROUS! 
VISITORS POSITIVELY NOT 
ALLOWED BEYOND THIS 
POINT! 


There was a touch of irony in it, 
Nick thought. 

Then, sudden, sharp, ear-tingling, 
came the shriek of a whistle. 


2a Vise 

AS THOUGH by magic; every- 
man: at work came to'a full stop. 
Only the grinding crash of machin- 
ery continued for a few seconds. 
Then this too died down to a grisly, 
waiting silence. 

Mechem led the way down over 
the rubble, heading straight for the 
middle conduit, risking his neck and 
those of the men with him, to make 
it by the shortest route. ; i 

Nothing but the black mouth of 
the conduit showed. 

Nick, so sure was he of ‘Harlan 
Dyce, ‘lifted his gun long enough to 


' send a bullet into the gaping maw 


of the conduit. Then he raced on. 
Behind him, while rocks rolled un- 
der their feet, hammered the others, 


The result of his shot was not ap- 
parent for a moment. : 

Then men began tọ spew out of 
the upper end of the conduit. Nick 
counted five of them. They paused 
up there, as though. undecided what 
to do next. 

Nick lifted his voice in a A 
shout: “Stand still, you men above 
the middle conduit. The rest of you 
on the dam—keep out of line of 
fire, but don’t let those five get off 
the dam!” 

‘The answer to this was startling. 
Savage oaths ‘came across to Nick 
and his men. Guns blazed and 
cracked from the top of the conduit. 
One man started to drop back into 
the conduit, thought better of it. 
They milled for a moment, snapping 
shots at those who rushed down the 
rubble upon them. 

Bullets were striking the rocks 
all about Nick and his men. But 
not one hesitated or tried to turn 
back. : 

“Hold your fire a bit,” said Nick, 
“You can’t take a chance on killing 
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innocent men. 
fire, Bartlow!” 

“Sorry,” said Bartlow. “I guess I 
lost my head.” 

“Yes,” said Mechem grimly. “I 
guess you did—but you got one of 
those men——” 

“I’m a crack shot,” said Bartlow. 
“TIl get them all if you'll give the 
word.” 

“There are such things as rico- 
chets,” said Mechem, pausing not at 
all in his headlong dash, “and I still 
don’t want innocent men killed, even 
by a crack shot. I want those men 
alive, even if we have to be shot at 
a few more times to get them.” 

Now, though, the fight took a dif- 
ferent turn. Harrison gasped and 
went down, groaning. But he yelled 
at Nick. 

“Just got it in the ankle. 
mind me.” 

They raced on. But now the four 
remaining men had bunched above 
the conduit, as though by whispered 
agreement, and were moving along 
the uneven, segmented top of the 
dam. 

Nick heard one of them shout: 
“Keep out of the way, you working 
stiffs, if you don’t want your guts 
full of lead!” 

The workmen hesitated. Then a 
group of a dozen or so started to- 
ward the men with the guns. 

“Keep out of line of fire, you 
men!” raged Nick. 

The workmen stopped, but they 
were in such a position now, with the 
killers in full flight, that for a few 
seconds Nick dared not allow his 
men to fire. 

And more men, constantly, were 
moving from their positions to see 
what was going on. It was hope- 
less now to try to bring the fugitives 
down with hot lead. : 

“I could do it, Dyce,” said Bart- 
low. 


I said to hold your 


Never 
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“You seem to be the boss.” 

“I am until this job is finished.” 

Nick’s eyes were savage as he 
watched the maneuvers of the four 
killers. Their brandished guns kept 
back the workmen who would have 
laid hands on them. Even so, Nick 
knew, they would have closed in 
had not Nick shouted to them to 
stand clear, to do nothing against 
the fugitives. 


The four men raced for the end 
of the dam, in the shadow of the 
giant concrete mixer. Nick studied 
the situation. He led the way to 
the conduit. With the help of Bart- 
low and another, he crawled up the 
curving end of the conduit for a look 
at the dead man. 

“Good shooting, Bartlow,” he said. 
“It’s Darcy!” 

“I know,” said Bartlow. “And I 
got him in the head—at over sev- 
enty-five yards!” 

“And in the dark,” said Mechem. 
“But why did you pick on Darcy?” 
“I didn’t know it was Darcy.” 

“That’s odd,” said Mechem, “for 
I’m the first man to see him after his 
death. I’m the only one who can 
see him now. Yet when I said it was 
Darcy, you said you knew——” 


MORE SHOUTS were coming 
from the direction of the giant 
mixer. Mechem slid back into the 
conduit and out at the lower end. 
Two pistol shots sounded from the 
shadow of the mixer. A man 
screamed. 

Mechem stared in that direction. 

“It’s a race,” he said grimly. “I 
guess I muffed it, but I didn’t think 
they’d try it like that.” 

The four fugitives were racing up 
the slanting road from the mixer, up 
toward the main highway. 
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“Back the way we came,” said 
Nick Mechem grimly. “They’re go- 
ing to run for it.” 

“I could get all four of them,” said 
Bartlow. 

“There are men at work, or stand- 
ing now, watching, beyond them!” 
Mechem’s voice was savage. “TIl 
take that gat away from you if you 
don’t stop that blasted nonsense! 
You’re too anxious to blast those 
men down!” 

“They’re murderers, aren’t they?” 

“The law has to decide that.” 

“If the law ever gets its hands on 
them!” 

“That’s my 
Now move!” 

The four were running up the 
road, their guns to the fore, and 
workmen gave them plenty of room. 
Mechem and his men had to run 
back over the rubble to head them 
off. The result of the race, as rocks 
rolled under the feet of the pur- 
suers, was a foregone conclusion. 
The fugitives gained the shadows of 
the buildings ahead of them. 

There was the starting roar of a 
car. It raced up the hill, heading, 
as Dyce had said, for Soap Lake. 

“Step on it!” panted Mechem. 
“We've got to get those lads. My 
car should be near the hospital.” 

But if, by any chance, Harlan 
Dyce hadn’t used his head from the 
beginning to end—and the car was 
in Coulee Center—— 

However, it stood where Mechem 
thought it should be, near the hos- 
pital. 

“Bartlow and two others, come 
with me. The others, get Gerson to 
bring Harrison to the hospital. He’s 
suffering. Here we go!” 

Under the hood of Mechem’s car 
—or Dyce’s—the motor hummed 
with power. Mechem, an expert 
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lookout, Bartlow. 


driver, shifted to second and high 
almost in the same movement. The 
car took the grade swiftly. The flee- 
ing car was already vanishing at the 
top of the grade, turning right to- 
ward Steamboat Rock. 

“The driver doesn’t live in this 
coulee,” thought Mechem, “who can 
outspeed me to-night!” 

He kept his finger on the button 
of the horn. Its shriek raged 
through Coulee Center and Coulee 
Dam. Far ahead he saw the red tail 
lights of the fleeing car. The 
speedometer needle moved steadily 
up to seventy miles an hour. Coulee 
Center dropped astern. 

In the shack which Harlan Dyce 
had rented, Dyce listened to the dy- 
ing of the shrieking siren. He knew 
that siren, which was peculiarly 
Dyce’s own. 

“Nick’s on the job, Helene,” he 
said. “That means the killers didn’t 
get away with whatever they had 
planned for to-night. Also, that 
Nick will run ’em down. And since 
he’s busy, how about you and I do- 
ing our part to put the whole piece 
together?” 

“I’m ready, Mr. Dyce.” 

“Good! Now, don’t leave out a 
single word, comma or period, and 
read me every one of your notes, 
from beginning to end. We ought 
to be finished with them by the time 
Nick gets back from the chase.” 

Meantime, the fleeing car kept 
well ahead of Nick Mechem. 

Bartlow said: “You're going 
eighty, Dyce. That’s all-fired dan- 
gerous on this road. If you hap- 
pened to hit a rock you could shoot 
off into space that would—that 
would——” 

“Hold it, Bartlow,” said Mechem. 
“If they can travel this fast, so can 
wel” 
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Bartlow grumbled. The others 
said nothing. Mechem stépped. it 
up until his car literally shrieked 
through the night.. The tail lights of 


the other car started back toward . 


them. Nick Mechem_ chuckled 
grimly. The fugitives couldn’t stand 
the gaff, when death yawned at 
them from all sides. 


NICK had his arms fairly wrapped 
about the wheel. His eyes never left 
the road or the car ahead. 

“Bartlow!” he said, after twenty 
minutes or so of the maddest driv- 
ing even Nick Mechem had ever 
done. 

“Yes?” 

“Do you suppose, if I got close 
enough behind them, you could 
puncture a tire?” 

“I could, Dyce, but great Scott!” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Well, how would you like to have 
a blow-out, at this speed?” 

Both men had to shout to make 
themselves heard. 

“I could keep in the road,” said 
Nick Mechem. “That driver is just 
as good as I am—or at least close 
enough to it.” 

“All right, but if anything hap- 
pens-——” 

“You're working for the law, Bart- 
low!” snapped Nick Mechem. 

Bartlow leaned forward, staring 
ahead. His right hand held a gun. 
Bartlow shouted again: “There’s a 
curve ahead, and a grade beyond it. 
They'll have to slow down, and if 
they miss-——” 

“Is that the place aS get them?” 

“Its as good as any.” 

“Dry Falls is to the left!” shouted 
one of the men in the back seat. 
“It’s too close for me—and. there’s 
a hundred-foot drop!” 


“TIl. stay on the road,” retorted 
Nick. “Just be concerned about the 
chaps ahead.” 

As Bartlow had said, the fleeing 
car had to slow. down for a turn 
ahead. And as it did, flames speared 
from the rear window. The men up 
there, except the driver, were shoot- 
ing. 

“O. K., Bartlow,” said Mechem. 

Bartlow thrust head and shoulders 
out the side of the car. The muz- 
zle of the gun pushed into the wind.. 
Flames winked, twice, three times, 
from the gun. Nick kept his eyes on 
the car ahead. He didn’t even hear 
the explosions. He saw the spurts 
of flame out of the tail of his eye. 

The car ahead did not take the 
turn to the right. Instead it left 
the road, went straight on.’ 

Somebody in the back seat 
screamed. Nick Mechem cut the 
gas, fought with wheel and brake. 
The tires shrieked on the black road. 
The car slid to a halt just beyond 
the turn the fleeing car had failed 
to take. 

That car, bouncing like a wild 
horse with an unwelcome rider on 
its back, with scarcely diminished 
speed, was going straight ahead. 

Nick leaped from the car. 

As his feet hit the road the flee- 
ing car disappeared as though it had 
been swallowed by the earth itself. 
A shuddering sigh came from the 
men in Mechem’s car. . The boiling 
radiator of Mechem’s car was the 
only sound for a few seconds. 

Then, ghastly screams and a far, 
muted crash, 

Nick, his face grim, looked at the 
men in the back of the car. 

“Just: where,” he asked, “did they 
go? You gentlemen know this road, 
surely.” 

It was some time before any one 
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answered. Bartlow was 
straight ahead. 

“To miss this turn,” said one, 
finally, “and go straight ahead, is to 
shoot off the rim of a cliff. It’s two 
or three hundred feet high, and a 
straight drop.” 

Nick shrugged. He drove on down 
the grade, traveling slowly. 

He pulled off the road at the bot- 
tom of the grade, looked to his left 
where towered a cliff of sullen, black 
basalt. 


“I’m going to have a look,” he said. 


staring 


“Look out for rattlesnakes,” said . 


Bartlow. 


Nick Mechem moved into the dark. 
He was gone for ten minutes. 

He came back, crawled into the 
car. “Just a job for the grave dig- 
gers,” he said. “That must have 
been some blow-out you caused, 
Bartlow! But it doesn’t matter. 
Those four were so badly smashed 
their own mothers wouldn’t know 
them. Let’s get back. The war’s 
over!” 

It was a silent party of men that 
went back to Coulee Center. 

Nick Mechem held the car down 
to a conservative fifty miles an hour. 
The country off the road, in the 
dark, had suddenly become grim, 
dangerous and horrible. 


VII. 


NICK drove up to the shanty, led 
the way in, stepped aside for the 
others. 

Harlan Dyce, impeccably dressed, 
rose and bowed to the visitors. 

Nick Mechem enjoyed their ex- 
clamations of amazement. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “this is the real Har- 
lan Dyce, my boss, and my name is 
really Nicholas Mechem.” 

Dyce said: “Sit down, gentlemen, 


while we finish the grim business we 
started. Nick, what happened since 
I last saw you, at the hospital?” 

“A little man!” ejaculated Bart- 
low. “Huston was right, after all!” 

“I don’t,” said. Dyce, “like to be 
called ‘little. And I’ll do the talk- 
ing from here on if you don’t mind. 
Well, Nick?” 

Nick talked rapidly, explaining 
everything about the chase and its 
grim climax. 

“Good!” said Dyce, when he had 
finished. “It ties in with what I al- 
ready know. Gentlemen, it ap- 
pears that a certain gun, one that 
Mechem left with Harrison, which 
I took off Darcy before he regained 
consciousness—after the shooting of 
Huston—bears fingerprints that ob- 
viously belonged to Darcy. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Gerson knows some- 
thing about fingerprints, as every 
doctor should. He brought his in- 
formation here, and like a good pro- 
fessional man, didn’t have the bad 
manners to comment when he met 
me!” 

The others stared. Bartlow got 
red in the face. 

“We have no ballistics expert,” 
went on Dyce, “but we can rest as- 
sured that the bullet probed out of 
Huston will prove to have been 
fired from the same gun. Not, of 
course x 

“What need is there for any of 
that?” demanded Bartlow. “All five 
of those men are dead. That must 
have been all of them.” 

“One thing remains, though,” re- 
plied Dyce softly. “The identity of 
the man higher up, or the group who 
was paying them for sabotage and 
murder!” 

“How can you find that out, now 
that they are all dead?” demanded 
Bartlow. 
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“Well, it’s difficult to say,” replied 
Dyce, while his audience stared at 
him almost without blinking, “and 
requires a certain amount of dedue- 
tion. I’d say, though, that the man 
higher up, if he knows what hap- 
pened to all of those men, that they 
died without talking—as Huston did 
—would sigh with relief about now.” 

Bartlow grinned. “I was thinking 
the same thing.” 

“According to Mechem, Bartlow, 
you shot Darcy, didn’t you?” 

“I did, and it was a good shot, 
too! I’m an exper A 

“Excellent, a good job. I’m glad 
he’s gone. I’m glad that the others_ 
are gone, too; though it complicates 
the work we still have to do.” 

“How?” 

“Well, Bartlow, it was like this: 
Nick went to that car you gentlemen 
were chasing, after it went over the 
cliff; remember?” 

“Yes, to find its occupants smashed 
beyond recognition. That was to be 
expected.” 

“Right, Bartlow, but there was 
something else not to be expected. 
The driver had been shot through 
the head!” 

Dyce’s auditors gasped. “How 
could you know?” asked one. 
“Mechem didn’t say anything = 

Nick grinned. “I didn’t have to. 
Mr. Dyce doesn’t need much. As a 
matter of fact, Bartlow, the driver 
of that car did have a bullet through 
his head, and his comrades in the 
car wouldn’t have put it there me 

“You did that, Bartlow!” snapped 
Harlan Dyce, looking fearlessly up 
into the face of the expert shot. 
“Was it by any chance because some 
one might have lived to talk too 
much? Might mention your name?” 

“Pll sue you for everything you 
own, Dyce!” said Bartlow. 
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“Another thing, Bartlow. Yeu 
lied.when you said you sold material 
to the dam. Harrison said so, to 
Miss Kocsis. He stated he didn’t 
know you-had anything to do with 
the dam, except that you constantly 
claimed a ‘patriotic interest. That’s 
odd, isn’t it, Bartlow? Besides, you 
said you sald to the dam at a loss. 
That first gave me the idea you 
might have wanted to stop work on 
it, to break your unfortunate con- 
tract. I was on the right track, 
though I didn’t have it exactly. Har- 
rison stated that he always thought 
you were a newspaperman! How do 
you square these stories?” 

“E don’t,” said Bartlow grimly. 
“You’ve nothing against me.” 

“No,” said Dyce, “I haven’t, now 
that you’ve bumped off all your ac- 
complices. But——” 

Here Nick Mechem leaned for- 
ward, fixing his eyes intently on 
Bartlow. 

“put,” he said, “here’s something 
you don’t know: Huston did talk 
before he was shot, just enough to 
mention a name”’—Mechem was ly- 
ing desperately, thinking even as he 
did so that Dyce had certainly flung 
out a wild guess, simply because 
Helene’s notes had stated that Bart- 
low habitually carried a gun—“and 
an accusation! ‘Kerl Bartlow hired 
us all es 


NICK MECHEM got no further. 
With an oath, Bartlow jumped to 
his feet. Nick beat him to it, as 
Bartlow went for his gun. His fist 
struck Bartlow on the temple. His 
left hand grabbed the pistol, 
wrenched it free. 

Nick, as Bartlow staggered back, 
dropped the gun and snapped brace- 
lets or Baztlow’s wrists, slammed 
him into a chair. 
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“You'll come clean, Bartlow,” he 
said, “for we’ve got the goods on 
you now. You can’t get away with 
it—especially when we take your 
prints and start checking back. Are 
you sure there is no record back of 
you, of jobs something like this 
one?” 

The suddenly gray face of Kerl 
Bartlow told them how truly Nick’s 
last shot in the dark had struck 
home. 

“Criminal records,” said Nick, 
“sometimes even reach out of-the- 
way places, like Coulee Dam!” 

“Good going, Mechem!” said Har- 
lan Dyce. 

“You devil!” raved Bartlow, star- 
ing at diminutive Dyce. “If I could 
be free just long enough to take one 
shot at you!” 

“Sorry, Bartlow,” said Dyce 
grimly, “I don’t like to be shot at, 
even by experts. I’m sorry, too, that 
I won’t be on hand to watch you 
swing, as you so richly deserve; but 
I have a mania against appearing in 
public!” 

Dyce looked at Mechem, at Helene 
Kocsis, and the still amazed engi- 
neers and contractors. 

“That’s all, I think, gentlemen. 
His own words, his behavior, heard 
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and seen by you all, will hang him. 
I'll send Nick back from New York 
as a witness if you need him, when 
the trial comes up. One last word; 
I'd like to keep my true identity out 
of this, for reasons which must be 
obvious to you all. I can trust to 
the discretion of you gentlemen?” 

They nodded, each in his turn. 
Bartlow stared, sullenly. 

Dyce went on: “Of course, Bart- 
low, if you talked out of turn, no- 
body would pay any attention to you. 
Everybody would think that you 
were playing crazy to keep your 
neck out of the noose! So yell your 
head off, while you can still talk; it 
will make the jury more determined 
than ever to see that you swing! 
O. K., Nick, see the prisoners on 
their way. Let’s pack while he’s 
gone, Helene, and it’s New York for 
us, on the first plane out of We- 
natchee!” 

Helene looked at Nick Mechem, 
who grinned at her. 

“All right, darling,” he said, “P1 
follow on the train if you insist! I 
know when the good detective as- 
sistant makes a crowd.” 

Helene got very red in the face, 
but was equal to the occasion. 

“Fine, Nick,” she said, “and don’t 
hurry!” 
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Blondes Are Poison 


—so he hired a brunette. 


room of the bureau of investiga- 

tion, International Jewelers’ 
Association, waiting to see Mike 
Day. He’s the boss. Maybe he has 
a job for me. If he hasn’t, nobody 
has and I might as well join the 
ranks of the unemployed without a 
yelp. Time was when I bought 
Mike his coffee. Maybe he'll re- 
member, but they seldom do. 

I’ve been there an hour, looking 
at the blonde behind the desk. She’s 
a nice little bundle, but blondes are 
poison to me. She has a hard look 
in her blue eyes and a tight twist to 
her mouth. She looks me up and 
down. I am not in the money and 
she knows it. 

“Did you tell Mike I wanted to 
see him?” I asked. 

“Mr. Day is engaged. He will see 
you as soon as he can.” And her 
nose goes up two points. 

“He may be Mr. Day to you, sweet- 
heart, but he’s just Mike to me. Me 
and him are just like that.” I hold 
up two fingers. 

She sniffs. I sniff back. 

A buzzer on her desk sounds and 
she picks up the interoffice phone. 

“Yes, Mr. Day,” she says sweetly. 


|: SITTING in the reception 


And to me: “You may go in. Mr. 
Day will see you now.” 

“Mike,” I said. 

I went in. It’s funny how guys 
can change. 

“Hello, Mike,” I said. “How’s the 
boy?” 


He gave me a soft, fishy hand and 
said, “How are you, Kincaid?” not 
caring how I was. Hes soft with 


prosperity. It’s fattened his head 
and his waistline. Time was when 
the boy packed a punch, but not now. 
He has that tired, strained look that 
comes from too little sleep—nerves. 
A dick with nerves isn’t worth much 
to anybody. 

He has no time to discuss the past. 
He starts right off. 

“T understand you want work,” he 
says. “I think I have something for 
you. This is a file on a case we have 
on hand. Treager’s, the big jewelry 
store, was robbed of about fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stuff. They 
sent it up to the Place Hotel to a 
maharaja who was here afew weeks 
ago. A bonded man and a guard 
took it. They were jumped in the 
hotel corridor by two men, taken 
into a suite of rooms, robbed and 
bound. 

“Treager’s heard about it when the 
maharaja phoned to ask where the 
jewels were. We don’t know much, 
except this: Treager’s bonded man 
says a blond girl was in the suite 
where the thugs took them. He got 
a good look at her and later we 
found this picture.” 

He handed me a photograph, about 
post-card size, of a shapely dame in 
a few clothes. 

“That’s the girl,” he said. 
to find her.” 

“How many men have you had 
looking for her?” I asked. 

“Half a dozen. No luck. If you 
don’t want the job, say so. If you 
do, go ahead. PFI put you on the 
pay roll. You can handle it in your 
own way.” 


“Try 


by Eric Howard — 


“You think she’s still here?” 

Mike shrugged and grinned. The 
grin was like his old self. 

“I don’t know. But we've got to 


find her, wherever she is. It’s the 
only way we'll get to the others, and 
unless: g 


. I turned the picture over. On the 


back is the name of the photogra- - 


I butted her aside 
with my shoulder— 
before she could 
make a grab for the 


pher who made it—a Chicago theat- 
rical photographer who specialized 
in burlesque pictures. 

“Did you check this?” I asked. 

“Of course. No use. It was made 
a couple of years ago; the photogra- 
pher has sold out since, and they 
have no records. They thought she 
belonged to a burlesque chorus, but 
we haven’t found out anything about 
her yet. I’ve had copies of the pic- 
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ture made. I'll] give you one and 
you can get to work.” 

“Any suggestions?” 

“You might try all the shows, the 
night joints, and so on. You might 
find somebody who knows her.” 

He didn’t seem very much inter- 
ested. I didn’t get him. Maybe he 
was just putting me to work for old 
time’s sake, even if he hadn’t greeted 
me like an old friend. I didn’t care. 
I’d eat for a while, get my laundry 
out of hock, pay my room rent and 
so forth. 

I got up. “O. K., Mike,” I said. 
“TIl give it a whirl. You ain’t look- 
ing so good. They’re working you 
too hard.” 
© “Tm all right!” he snapped at me, 
like he didn’t want to hear such 
things. “If you learn anything, 
phone me. Here, I’ll give you an or- 
der on the cashier. And here’s the 
picture. That’s all, Kincaid.” 

“Thanks,” I mumbled and eased 
out. 

“So long, toots,” I said to the 
blonde outside. “I’ll be seein’ you. 
Any time I phone in, put me 
through to Mike quick. Kincaid’s 
the name. Make a note of it.” 


I FELT BETTER with money in 
my pocket. But this assignment 
Mike had handed me was a puzzle. 
Find a blond chorine everybody 
had been looking for. Try the shows 
and the night joints. That would 
be a weary round. 

It might be better to start at the 
other end—at the Place, where they 
pulled the grab. “Bat” Riley was 
the house dick there. 

I went up and found Bat. 

“You had one of them Hindu 
princes here a while ago,” I said. 

“Yeah, the Maharaja of Quan- 
dore, his missus, and a flock of serv- 
ants. The place was full o’ Hin- 
dus. He was a nice little guy. They 
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say he’s richer’n any American. His 
missus was a ravin’ beauty, boy. 
Made me think Id like to go to 
India.” 

“He was the real thing, huh?” I 
said. “Not a phony?” 

“He was too ugly to be phony. 
A little guy with squint eyes and 
spectacles. Sure, he was real. 
What you on, Kincaid? The jewel 
robb’ry?” He laughed. 

“Yeah. Show me the rooms where 
they bound up those fellers.” 

“O. K. But it’ll do you no good.” 

We went up. This floor was noth- 
ing but de luxe suites. You'd have 
to be rich to pay for one. There 
was a frosty-faced floor clerk on 
duty. Riley got the key to the suite 
and we went in. 

“We found ’em tied up here,” he 
said. 

“Who had this suite?” 

“Nobody,” he said. “Thats the 
puzzle. We don’t see how anybody 
got in, or how they could grab these 
two in the hall here.” 

“Where was the Hindu?” 

“In the next suite. The men from 
Treager’s were going there. Some- 
body opened this door and jumped 
them, dragged ’em in, clubbed ’em, 
tied ’°em up. The bonded feller says 
he saw the blonde there—in the door 
of the bedroom. The other one, the 
guard, didn’t see her.” 

I looked down the corridor. The 
floor clerk’s desk was around the 
corner. It could have happened 
without his seeing it. As for get- 
ting into the suite, that could be 
managed. They tried to keep a 
check on everybody who came or 
went, but they might have missed a 
few. 

But why the blond girl? What 
good would she be to two thugs on 
a stickup? And why did she leave 
the picture? 

It looked all wrong to me. 
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Somebody at Treager’s or in the 
maharaja’s crowd must have talked. 
Otherwise, how would the crooks 
know the trinkets were on their 
way Neat timing. 

“Thanks, Bat,” I said. 

“What for? You didn’t get any- 
where, did you?” 

I grinned at him. “Did you ever 
hear of deduction?” I asked. 

“Huh?” 

“Never mind. Just remember 
this: blondes are poison.” 

“I like ’em,” he said. “But that 
little Hindu princess is 

“You’re probably a gentleman,” I 
said, and left him. 


THE GIRL at the cigar stand 
gives me the glad eye and I wander 
over. 

“Well, well!” I say. “If it ain’t 
little Nora, the Kelly brat! You're 
coming up in the world, sis. Last 
time I saw you, it was in a cheap 
hotel.” 

She laughed. She is not a blonde; 
her hair is blue-black and her eyes 
deep blue. 

“I have a way with me,” she said. 
“I can sell more cigars and books 
and magazines and candy than any- 
body in the business. How are you, 
Mr. Kincaid?” 

“Swell. How long you been here, 
Nora?” 

“A few months.” 

“You knew the maharaja then?” 

“Sure. And the missus. They 
were very nice to me.” 

“Why not?” I took out the 
blonde’s picture. “Ever see this 
dame around here?” 

She glanced at it and laughed. 
“Oh, you’re looking for her, too! 
No, I never saw her. I’ll bet you're 
the tenth man to ask me.” 

“Yeah, I’m on a cold trail. If you 
ever do see her, give me a ring, 
baby.” 
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“Sure. 
cigars?” 

I bought a pocketful. “You have 
a way with you, colleen.” 

“Even the maharaja thought so,” 
she said. “He was thinking about 
how an Irish girl would fit into the 
harem. I could see it in his eye.” 

“Stay out of harems. You'd 
probably kill off the other wives. 
Did he have more than one with 
him?” 

“No. He left the others at home. 
This one is his favorite. She was 
sweet.” 

I gave her my card with the phone 
number on it. 

“Don’t forget the blonde,” I said. 
“If you see her, call me, night or 
day.” 

I know a little guy that runs a 
booking agency. He furnishes en- 
tertainers for floor shows and so 
forth. He might know the blonde. 


Can’t I sell you some 


HE WAS ASLEEP when I went 
in—sitting in his chair, with his feet 
on the window sill, ashes all over his 
vest. 

“Hey, Barney!” I said. 

“I don’t want any,” he said, with- 
out opening his eyes. 

I shook him and he blinked. 

“The dicks!” he said. “The joint’s 
pinched!” 

“Wake up! 
you.” 

He came awake and yawned at 
me. 

“I’m looking for a girl,” I said. 

“We all are.” He shrugged and 
spread his hands. “It’s a theme 
song.” 

I handed him a Place cigar and 
he sniffed it, opening his eyes. 

“When a cop gives you anything,” 
he said, “it’s news. What do you 
want, Kincaid?” 

I laid the picture on his desk. “I 
want to get a line on this blonde.” 


I want to talk to 
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-He looked at the picture.. “Nice 
legs and curves. 
“Look at her face and tell me if 
you know her!” 

He lighted his. cigar, inhaled and 
blew out a lot of smoke. He studied 
the blonde’s face, turning the pic- 
ture this way and that. 

-“She looks like a lot of girls,” he 
said. “They all look alike, . any- 
way, in this business.” He took a 
reading glass out of a desk drawer 
and. held it over the picture. He 
shook his head, then took another 


look. “She cut her hair off!” he 
said then. “I’ll be damned! Yeah, 
I know her. I knew her, I mean, two 


or three years ago. She used to have 
hair so long she could sit on it. 
Golden blond, not platinum. I used 
her in a Godiva act, once. And she 
worked at stag parties, dressed in 
her long hair.” 

“Who is she? 
her?” 

He shrugged. “You got me, Kin- 
caid. She was mixed up with a 
photographer, the last I heard of 
her. One of the art-study boys. 
They sent him up for two years and 
I haven’t heard of her since.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“That won’t help. She’s probably 
changed it. She called herself Glo- 
ria D’Or.” 

“And the photographer?” 

-“Clarence Lunn. He was in the 
movies once, but he was too bad 
even for them.” Barney chuckled. 
“Pretty bad, huh? He was making 
a naughty film for stag parties, with 
Gloria, when they nabbed him. You 
have to be pretty bad to be obscene, 
and he was. I never saw Gloria after 
they put him away.” He looked at 
the picture again. “It sure surprises 
me. she cut off her hair. Maybe it 
made her too conspicuous. Every 
high-school kid had her picture.” 


Where can I find 


Can she dance?” 
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“Got any ideas?” I said. . “How 
could I find her?” . 

“The head’s empty, brother. . 
wouldn’t know. If Lunn’s out, a 
might be with him again. Why do 
you want her?” 

“She knows a mug I’m after. He 
got away with fifty grand worth of 
baubles.” 

Barney Bernstein whistled. “She’s 
traveling high, ain’t she? Say, tell 
your friends at headquarters to lay 
off the Frolics show and I’ll see if 
I can help you.” 

“Its a deal,” I said and moseyed. 


I WENT DOWN to the Star and 
started work in their morgue. I 
got the dope on the Lunn case quick 
enough. Gloria D’Or had not been 
arrested with him, but she had ap- 
peared at the trial and had wept 
when he was sentenced. Lunn was 
an ugly-looking mug with a bald 
head. There were some pictures of 
Gloria. One of them showed her 
long hair. They checked with the 
one I had. After that, there was no 
mention of Gloria. But Lunn had 
been paroled six months ago. 

I patted myself on.the back. I 
was doing more than Mike’s other 
boys had done. 

It wasn’t far to headquarters and 
I drifted down to ask McGuire, of 
the vice squad, to lay off the Frolics. 
Their Saturday night show was sup- 
posed to be pretty bad. 

“Always glad to do you a favor,” 
McGuire said. “But not this one. 
Weve got to raid the Frolics. The 
pressure has been put on us. The 
mayor has promised ’em a clean-up. 
The church folks are yelping. The 
Frolics has been getting uptown 
trade and. now it’s talked about. 
They got a redhead from Chicago 
doing a number there that makes my 
cops blush.” 

“When you going to hit ’em?” 
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“Never mind,” said McGuire. 
“It'll do ’em no good to clean it up. 
They can put on a Sunday-school 
play and we'll still raid ’em.” 

That was that. 

I phoned Mike and reported, just 
to show him I was on the job. 

“Good!” he said. “Stay with it, 
Kincaid. Call me when you have 
something more.” 

He was cool and crisp about it. 

I put away a dinner, smoked a 
Place cigar and found myself down 
near the Frolics. I don’t go for such 
shows. Me, I like them sweet and 
simple. But I went in this time. 

The show is a double bill. First, 
there’s a colored company. And can 
those coffee-and-cream babies dance! 
And sing! And play the piano! It’s 
fast and furious, and their cracks 
aren’t so bad. 

Then the whites came on, and 
right from the start they’re enough 
to make a man ashamed of his race. 
They should be raided. I sit 
through it all, though, waiting for 
the redhead. She comes out in a 
spotlight, wearing a black velvet 
cape and a mask. She has long red 
hair down her back. She moves 
around, whirling the cape. It, and 
the mask, are all she wears to pro- 
tect her from the drafts. The music 
booms up and the spot picks her out. 
She drops the cape, and the boys 
who have paid their money yell and 
clap. Then she grabs up the cape 
and runs off stage. 

Two comics come out and talk 
about her. One of them says, “You 
ought to be here Saturday night. 
That’s when the cape goes to the 
cleaner’s.” 

I still like them sweet and simple. 
I went out and looked at the big 
colored pictures in the foyer. 
There’s the redhead, and under the 
picture it says: “Glory Dawn, Too 
Hot for Chicago.” 
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I look at her face, then at the 
picture I have in my pocket. Glory 
Dawn—Gloria D’Or. 

And then I ran around the corner 
and up the alley toward the stage 
door. 

A couple of people are coming out 
—a man and a woman. They’re bat- 
tling. She’s snapping at him in a 
high-pitched, grating voice; and he’s 
saying, “Shut up before I smack 
you!” 

I hugged the wall until they 
passed. There was enough light 
for me to see the woman’s face. It’s 
Gloria, all right. And she’s a short- 
haired blonde now. The red hair 
that goes with her Glory Dawn act 
is a wig, just a prop like the velvet 
cape. 


I FOLLOW THEM to the street. 
They make for a coupé at the curb. 
She gets in and bangs the door hard. 
The man crawls behind the wheel. 
She’s still talking and he’s promising 
to smack her. I get the license num- 
ber as they pull away. A cab came 
around the corner and I flagged it. 
We followed the coupé through the 
traffic, out into a boulevard, until 
it stopped in front of a big market. 

The man got out and started buy- 
ing a lot of stuff at the delicatessen. 
I looked him over. But he didn’t 
mean anything. He was heavy, 
broad-shouldered, stocky, about five 
feet eight. He had on a cap and a 
gray suit. His hair was black and 
curly, with gray in it. He had black 
eyes and thick, bushy, black eye- 
brows. I’ll bet he had to shave twice 
a day. 

He lugged his bags of food back 
to the coupé. 

“Did you get the vermuth?” the 
girl said. 

“You'll drink whisky and like it,” 


-he growled. 


She got out and banged the door 
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again. “I'll get it myself,” she 
snapped. 

And did. When she went back, 
he had the engine started. 

“Hurry up,” he said, “or you can 
walk home.” 

“You're the cheapest fool I know,” 
she told him politely. “You try to 
two-time me with every girl in the 
show and you won’t even buy me a 
drink!” 

“Let Clarence buy your drinks,” 
he growled. 

He jerked into gear and they 
moved. I crawled into the cab and 
we followed. They pulled up in 
front of a stucco bungalow and the 
girl got out, clutching her vermuth. 
The man turned into the drive and 
went on back to the garage. She 
went to the front door, rang the bell 
and a man opened it. She put her 
arms around him and kissed him, 
then went in. I just got a look at 
him, but I was ready to bet he was 
Clarence Lunn. 

I paid off the taxi driver and 
stuck around. Just the three of 
them in the house, I figured—Clar- 
ence, Gloria and the tough one. 

I went up on the lawn and leaned 
against a tree. I could look into the 
living room. Clarence was wearing 
a brown silk dressing robe. The 
tough one tossed his cap on a daven- 
port and switched on the radio. 
Gloria went into another room and 
came back wearing a red-and-gold 
kimono. She went up to Clarence 
and put her arms around him, start- 
ing a dance. The tough mug glared 
at them, then turned around and 
changed the program. The music 
stopped. 

“Blackie’s on the make for every 
girl in the show!” she yelled. “And 
he don’t want me to dance with 
you.” 

I was surprised that I could hear 
her. She must have bellowed it. 
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But I don’t hear what the others say, 
not until I crawl up under the 
window. 

There’s a. gas log burning in the 
fireplace and the window is up an 
inch for ventilation. The girl is 
telling them. 

“I’m keeping you tramps,” she 
said. “I’m paying for your whisky, 
Blackie, and all you eat. Where 
would you be if I didn’t drag in a 
hundred a week for taking my cape 
off? Back in stir, where you be- 
long! Let those girls alone!” 

Clarence is a peacemaker. 

“Now, Glory, sweetheart, don’t be 


that way!” he tells her. “Blackie 
didn’t mean anything. Hes just 
playing around a little. We love 


you, girlie, and we appreciate all 
you’re doing for us, but wait! Just 
as soon as Jake gets rid of the ice, 
we'll all be rich—ten grand apiece, 
or close to it!” 

He put his arm around the girl 
and she smiles up at him, running 
her hand over his bald head. 

“You're all right, Clarence. 
Blackie——” 

“Blackie” snarls something at her, 
accusingly. 

“Where in hell is Jake?” he wants 
to know. “How do you know we 
can trust him?” 

“Jake is all right,” said Clarence. 
“We'll hear from him any time 
now.” 

“Yeah, he’s all right—when he 
ain’t hopped up!” 

“We had to have somebody to han- 
dle that end,” said Clarence. “We 
couldn’t do it. Jake could. Come 
on, let’s all have a drink and be 
friends.” 

They do. 
Clarence answers it. 
a minute or two. 

“Jake’s coming right up,” he said. 
“It’s all right.” 

They relaxed then. 


But 


The phone rings and 
He talks for 


The girl 
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sprawled on the davenport, smoking, 

with a drink beside her. 
I wished I had a drink. 

better wait for Jake. 


But I’d 


A TAXI sailed up, after a while, 
and a little runt in a big overcoat 
got out and went up to the house. 

Clarence opened the door. “Hello, 
Jake,” he said. “Everything all 
right?” 

“Sure. 
pal.” 

When I saw him, after he had 
shed his coat, I knew he was hopped 


You can leave it to me, 


I caught a glimpse of a 
white, worried face, 
and then everything 
blurred. It was sur- 
prise that got me more 
than anything else, for 
the man was—— 
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up. He paraded around, proud of 
himself, waving his hands. 

“Thirty grand,” he said. “We cut 
it four ways.” 

“How much you holding out?” 
growled Blackie. 

Jake began cussing him, telling 
him they were lucky to get that 
much. 

“If it wasn’t for me, you couldn’t 
get rid of the stuff. Anybody can 
lift it—all you need is a strong arm 
—but it takes a guy with brains to 
peddle it when it’s hot. Me, see?” 
And he cussed Blackie some more. 
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Blackie moved. in.on him, gliding 
like a panther. .Clarence tried to 
get between them, but he was slow. 
Blackie swung and connected. Jake 
went down, crashing against the 
wall. 3 

“Nọ littie dope can talk that way 
to me!” growled Blackie. “Brains! 
Hell!” 

Clarence was 
back. 

“You haven’t got any brains, any- 
way,” said Gloria. 

Blackie looked like he wanted to 
smack her, too. 

Jake was mumbling. Then he was 
pulling a little gun out of his coat 
pocket. The girl let out a yell. 
Blackie threw off Clarence and his 
hand dug for his own gun. Clar- 
ence tried to stop him, calling to 
Jake at the same time. Some way, 
Clarence got between them. Jake 
fired and Clarence pitched toward 
the davenport. Then Blackie fired 
twice and Jake slumped down 
against the wall. 

“I knew Id have to kill that 
damned hophead!” Blackie said. 

He went for Jake and rolled him 
over, roughly. He took out a big, 
bulging billfold and ran his fingers 
over the money. 

The girl was trying to pick Clar- 
ence up. He was limp and there 
was a lot of blood on him. He 
coughed once, then sagged. 

“Damn you!” Gloria yelled. “You 
killed Clarence!” 

“Nuts! Jake killed him,” said 
Blackie. “That makes it nice. Get 
some clothes on. Were going 
places—and we got thirty grand to 
go on!” 

“I wouldn’t go any place with 
you! Give me half that money!” 

“Yeah? You’ll come with me, all 
right. And you'll get your share a 
dollar at a time—if you treat me 
right. Think I’m going to leave 


holding Blackie 
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you here to get picked up by some 
cop? And talk? Get your clothes 
on!” 

Gloria didn’t move. He caught 
her arm and snapped it down hard. 
The palm of his hand smacked 
against her face. She swore like a 
stevedore. 

I thought I’d better cut in before 
there was any. more killing. 

When Blackie dragged Gloria 
into another room to make her dress, 
I lifted the window. It swung up 
noiselessly. Any time, now, the 
cops might come along. Somebody, 
hearing the shots, would phone in; 
a radio prowl car would pick up the 
message. But if I wanted to show 
Mike how good I was, I’d better get 
Blackie and the girl without police 
help. 

I eased through the window, 
ducked down back of the tall radio, 
worked my gun out. 

Blackie made her dress, all right. 
When he dragged her back, she was 
pretty well clothed. Her lip was 
bleeding from another punch he had 
landed. ; 

“Just act nice and take it easy,” 
Blackie said. “Well get along. 
The dough’s mine, ain’t it? I did 
all. the work.” 

“It was Clarence’s idea,’ snapped 
Gloria. “He got wise to it when he 
was selling the maha—whatever you 
call him—those pictures. It was all 
his idea. Clarence was a swell guy. 
You could depend on him. He al- 
ways treated me right.” _ 

“Why wouldn’t he? You were his 
meal ticket. You even stuck by him 
when he was in stir. I used to 
smoke the cigs you sent him.” He 
gave a croaking laugh. “I thought 
then I could go for, you.” 

Blackie had his back to me. 
was stuffing things into a bag. 

I got up. “Lift ’em, mug,” I said. 
“You ain’t going anywhere.” 


He 
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He lifted them, so did Gloria. 
She also let out a yell, then laughed. 

“I’m glad!” she said. “I'm glad 
they got you! You'll fry!” 

“If you're that glad, sister,” I said, 
“you can tie him up.” 

I ripped a silk cord off a curtain 
and tossed it to her. 

“Use that, and the rope from your 
friend’s dressing gown,” I said. 
“Tie him right.” 


SHE STARTED TO, when some- 
body ran up on the front porch and 
opened the door. I caught a glimpse 
of a white, worried face, and then 
everything blurred. There was a 
shot. My gun flew out of my hand. 
Then Blackie socked me and I was 
out. 

It was surprise that did it, more 
than Blackie. The mug who crashed 
the party and shot my gun out of 
my hand was the boss, Mike Day! 

But I didn’t have a chance to 
think about that. 

The next thing I knew I was 
trussed up, my head ached, and I 
heard a buzz of voices. 

One of them was Mike Day. The 
double-crossing 

He was a double-crosser, all right. 
The first words I heard showed that. 

“And who told you Clarence 
Treager was sending the stuff at 
that time?” he asked. “He prom- 
ised to cut me in for one third, and 
I’m here to get it. Since you 
rubbed out Clarence and Joe, you 
two can fight over the rest. Where 
would you be now if I hadn’t come 
along. Kincaid may be dumb, but 
he can slug.” 

That made me sore, but I was too 
groggy to talk. I listened. 

“The fence phoned me as soon as 
Jake closed the deal. You think Td 
trust you mugs!” Mike went on. “I 
waited for Clarence to call me, like 
he promised. When he didn't, I 
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came out to see what you were try- 
ing to pull—and saved your thick 
neck. Maybe I can fix it with Kin- 
caid, maybe I can’t. If I can’t, we'll 
have to I> 

“You can’t!” I grunted. “What’s 
the idea putting me on this gang if 
you're one of em?” 

“Hello, sleeping beauty, did you 
wake up?” Mike asks, nasty. “Too 
bad! You looked so cute. I put you 
and a lot of other dumb ones on it, 
because I thought you’d stumble 
over one another’s big feet. I had 
to show the big chief I was work- 
ing hard, didn’t I? A flock of dumb 
cops can mess a case up so nobody 
can ever solve it. That was the big 
idea, boy, but you were dumber than 
the rest—you wanted to show me 
what a good detective you could be! 
And that’s your tough luck.” 

The way he said it made me 
shiver. 

“Mike, don’t you remember I used 
to buy you eats?” 

“So what? I gave you a job, 
didn’t I? You going to be reason- 
able or K 

“T’ll finish the big-footed slob for 
you,” growled Blackie. 

“You’ve used your gat too much 
already,” snapped Mike. “Kick 
through with the ten grand. Then 
we can talk about other things.” 

“You going to take it: off me?” 
asked Blackie. 

“If I have to,” said Mike. 

“Why, you little rat, I could bust 
you in two. Listen! You've talked 
a lot. Now it’s my turn. Me and 
Glory are leaving, see? And we're 
taking all the dough with us. How 
do you like that, cop? I hate cops, 
even crooked cops like you. See?” 

“Youre forgetting the murder, 
Blackie,” Mike said. “You won't 


.get far.” 


“Far enough. I know where I can 
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go—with thirty grand. And Glory 
goes with me. Try and stop me!” 


BY THIS TIME my head has 
cleared some. I look around. We’re 
in a shabby, dirty room—the living 
room of an old, cheap house. While 
I was out, they brought me here. I 
wondered if the cops had showed up 
at the other house and had found the 
two stiffs. 

There’s nothing I can do. 
gun’s gone and I’m tied. 

There wasn’t much chance of the 
cops trailing them here. Mike and 
Blackie glared at each other like a 
couple of strange dogs. I worked 
at my ankles, tied with the cord 
from Clarence’s dressing gown, to 
see if I could snap it. My feet did 
look pretty big. £ 

Gloria is looking from one guy to 
the other, waiting for something to 
pop. She doesn’t like either. one of 
them, and I guess she sees that she’s 
in for it, no matter what happens. 
Maybe she’s grieving for her Clar- 
ence. He wasn’t much, but when a 
girl sticks by a man as long as she 
had, it gets to be a habit. 

Blackie grabbed her arm and 
jerked her toward him. He put his 
arm around her and started for the 
door. I blinked, expecting Mike to 
blast him. But he didn’t. The girl 
was in the way. He just waited, 
with a crafty smile on his pale face, 
until Blackie had his hand on the 
knob. 

Then Mike dived for his legs, 
tackled him and snapped him down 
to. the floor. Mike still had some of 
‘his old stuff, but not much. 

As Blackie fell, his hand went 
under his coat. He took the fall 
like a wrestler, on his shoulders, but 
it never stopped his arm work. As 
he landed he rolled over and shoved 
his gun right into Mike’s stomach. 
He let him have it. 


My 
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Blackie’s head was close to my 
feet. I pulled them up and banged 
down on him. He slumped right 
beside Mike. 

The girl was at the door, white- 
faced, scared. I was afraid she’d 
make a grab for Blackie’s gun. 

“You!” I yelled at her. “Untie 
these ropes!” 

She stood there, trembling, look- 
ing ten years older, shaking her 
head. 

She was going to take a run-out 
powder. I got to my feet and started 
hopping toward her. The cord on 
my ankles gave way, but my hands 
were still tied behind me. I got 
between her and Blackie’s gun. As 
she tried to open the door, I knocked 
her against the wall with my shoui- 
der. ; 

“Easy, sister,” I said. “You're 
going to need a friend when the 
cops get you. I could tell ’em you're 
a good jane mixed up with a bad 
crowd. I could tell "em you were 
scared o’ Blackie and you had to do 
what he said. If you ever want to 
dance again, you better play ball. 
Untie that rope!” 

“You'd cross me, you dirty cop, 
like all the rest—except Clarence,” 
she sobbed. 

Blackie is stirring. I kicked him 
in the head again. 

“No,” I said. “I’m just a dumb 
cop, too dumb to cross you. I could 
give you a break with the cops. 
You'll need it—with three men 
dead.” 

She rubbed her head. I thought 
she was going to untie me. But she 
tried something else. Blondes are 
poison. She swooped down and 
made a grab for Blackie’s gun. 

If she’d got it, and the dough, 
she’d have left me there for the cops 
to find. 
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I fell to my knees and butted her 
aside with my shoulder. I kept 
after her, knocking her over, send- 
ing her against the wall. Her hair 
was falling over her face and her 
eyes had a wild light in them. She 
was gasping for breath. 

“I could ’a’ kicked your brains 
out,” I told her, “but I’m no rough- 
neck. I treated you gentle.” 

When she got her wind back, she 
began cussing me. She let me have 
all the words she had picked up at 
all the places she had ever been. 

I kept working at my wrists, pull- 
ing and tugging and straining. Jolt- 
ing the girl around had loosened the 
rope a bit. I hunched my shoulders 
and jerked. It gave way, and my 
hands were free, but there was a 
tight circle of rope around each 
wrist. 


PANTING, I picked up Blackie’s 
gun, sat down in a chair, and 
grinned. 

“Now all we got to do is call the 
cops!” I said. 

There was no phone there. So I 
lifted the gat and fired through the 
window. It made a lot more noise 
than when Blackie shot Mike. I 
heard a yell down the street. 

Gloria stopped talking and began 
to cry. I felt kind of sorry for her, 
at that. 

“Take it easy, sister,” I said. “I’ll 
give you a break with the cops.” 

The cops came in about five min- 
utes. I gave them the dope and 
went home to my hotel. 

Gloria talked. It was the best 
thing for her to do. The maharaja 
was a collector of art-study pictures. 
Clarence sold him a lot of them. He 
collected them the way some guys 
collect stamps. He told the maha- 
raja that he could bring his model, 


if he wanted to see her. He did. 
oTrtr_e 
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So Clarence and Gloria went there. 
That’s when they heard about the 
stuff from Treager’s. 

Clarence got in touch with Blackie 
—he knew him in stir—and then 
with Mike; Blackie and a lot of 
other crooks knew Mike was in the 
racket. They rigged it to catch 
Treager’s men. The girl didn’t 
know how her picture happened to 
be there. It might have fallen out 
of Blackie’s pocket when he tied up 
Treager’s men, or out of her bag. 
Jake, another stir friend of Clar- 
ence’s, knew a fence; Gloria named 


-him and the cops grabbed him, 


too. 

The next day I went around to the 
bureau of investigation, Interna- 
tional Jewelers’ Association. The 
snooty blonde was there, but she 
passed me right through to the big 
chief. He wasn’t a cop; he was a re- 
tired jeweler who had been elected 
secretary of the association. He had 
hired Mike. 

I wanted my pay. 

He almost knocked me off my big 
feet when he offered me Mike’s 
job. 

“T’ll take it, on one condition,” I 
said. “Blondes are poison to me. 
Give that blonde out there some 
other job, where I won’t be seeing 
her all the time. And let me hire 
a black-haired dame.” 

That was all right with him, and 
I phoned Nora Kelly. 

“Listen,” I said. “I don’t want 
a girl like you being looked over by 
maharajas and things. You meet 
too many guys there in the Place. 
I want you to come and decorate my 
office, and whatever you're getting 
Pll raise it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Kincaid,” she said, gig- 
gling. 

“Tom!” I corrected her. 

“Yes, Tom—dear,” she said. 


SET A THIEF— 


—and eat potato salad. 


by Howard Simpson 


WAS SITTING on the side 

lines in Barney Moran’s billiard 

parlor, upstairs above Market 
Street, waiting and using my eyes. 
Sometimes the hardest work a cop 
has to do is to sit and wait. 

I was waiting for a hopped-up 
little stool pigeon, known as 
“Whitey.” If he had a last name, 
nobody knew it. The dope said he 
hung out at Barney’s, although Bar- 
ney’s place was no dump. 

My hunch is that the fellow who 
snatched Mrs. Dalroy’s baubles— 
worth fifty grand—is a lone wolf 
called “Duke” Grainger. He uses 
the needle, I’ve heard, and Whitey 
might know his hang-out. Anyway, 
the baubles are gone; Mrs. Dalroy 
has collected the dough, and the 
Acme Insurance Co.—the outfit I’m 
working for, until they fire me—is 
wailing for its money. The job was 
neat—which is one reason I think 
it’s Duke’s work. He’s brainy. 

Whitey doesn’t show up. But a 
young fellow, with worried brown 
eyes, wearing an old dark suit that 
has been carefully brushed and 
shoes with run-down heels, that 
have been polished until they shine, 
comes in and sits down. 

When I take out a package of 
cigarettes, he says: “Could you 
spare a smoke, pal?” 

I hand it to him. His white hand 
is trembling so he can hardly fish it 
out. When he lights up and draws 
in a deep puff, relaxing in the chair, 


I say: “Skipped a few meals, 
haven't you, boy?” 

His brown eyes flash and he grins. 
But it isn’t funny. 

“More than a few. But a cigarette 
is as good as a dinner, when you get 
used to the diet.” 

“I'm just waiting for a friend,” I 
said. “Tell me the sad story of your 
life.” 

He looked mad, but I got the 
story. He’d been out of Quentin 
two months. Yes, he was guilty and 
he had served his time—two years. 
Embezzlement. He said his em- 
ployer had promised him a share in 
the profits if he put over a deal. A 
verbal promise. When the deal went 
through, the boss reneged, didn’t 
even raise his salary, which was low 
enough. I believed him. The boy 
was in a jam; there was a girl, and 
he needed money quick. So he took 
it and got caught. The boss had him 
sent up. He didn’t see the girl 
again. He didn’t know what had 
happened to her, where she was, any- 
thing. She might be dead. 

“T’ve got to get a job,” he said, 
“and I can’t. Nobody will hire me 
when I tell ’em I’ve just come out. 
Lord, I paid my debt to society, 
didn’t I? I didn’t holler. Why 
can’t they forget it? The cops keep 
after me, too; they’re just waiting 
to nab me if I’m within ten miles 
of anything that breaks.” 

“I’m a cop myself,” I said. 

He looked scared. Then he 
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Duke shrugged—a death sentence. 


laughed. “I bum a cop for a smoke!” 
he said bitterly. “All right. Lock 
me up for vagrancy and panhan- 
dling.” =a 

“I’m a private cop,” I told him. 
“Work. for an insurance company. 
Chances are they’ll let me out pretty 
soon. Then I’ll be in your boat. It’s 
as. hard for an ex-cop to get a job 
as an ex-con. Here! Go throw a 
feed into yourself and then come 
back. Maybe I can steer you on to 
something.” 

I handed him a dollar bill. 
shook his head, didn’t want it. 

“Take it, you mug,” I said, grin- 
ning. “Never say cops are all bad.” 

He took it and went out, saying 
he’d be back. I didn’t know whether 


He 


“What'll we do with him?” asked Dalroy. 
Then there was a sound in the hall 


he would or not. Just big-hearted 
Joe Morgan, that’s me; handing out 
dollar bills to ex-cons—and Acme 
looking over my’ expense account 
with an eagle eye. But I had a 
hunch. I liked the kid. He was 
around twenty-five, I figured. 
Maybe he could do something for 
me. 


WHITEY drifted in while the 
kid, who said his name was Steve 
King, was out eating. Whitey 
weighed about a hundred pounds; 
he was pale and he had straw-col- 
ored hair and pale, wavering blue 
eyes. He walked sidewise, cocking 
his head on one side, glancing over 
his shoulder. 
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“Hi!” I said, and beckoned to him. 
I thought he’d bolt and run, but he 
squared his thin shoulders and came 
over, grinning sheepishly. I saw 
that he was wearing fine clothes, 
tailored to cover up his skinny 
frame, and an expensive wrist watch. 

“What’s the good word, Whitey?” 
I asked him. 


“I don’t know a thing. I been 
away.” 

“Jail?” 

“No. Why should I be in jail? 


I been up in the country—kind of 
a vacation.” 

“You didn’t get sunburned. You 
know Duke Grainger?” 

His fishy eyes wavered. 
said “Yes,” but he said “No.” 

“No. I don’t know him. Heard 
about him, but I don’t know him.” 

“It would be worth money to you 
if I knew where he was, right now.” 

“T been out of town. I don’t know 
anything. I don’t know him.” He 
spoke in a low, stubborn monotone. 
He was lying. 

“Who paid for this vacation and 
all the glad rags?” 

“None of your business,” he said. 
“I ain’t done nothing. Nobody’s got 
anything on me. I paid for these 
clothes.” 

“All right, all right. 
be made to talk.” ` 

“You can’t beat up on me. It’d be 
murder. The docs say I’ve got a bad 
heart. Any excitement j 

I grinned at him. “Louse killing 
ain’t murder.” 

The young fellow, Steve King, 
had come back. But when he saw 
me talking to Whitey, he sat down 
on the other side of the room and 
didn’t even look at us. 

Pretty soon, after some more talk 
that didn’t go anywhere, Whitey got 
up. 

“If you ever meet Duke Grainger,” 


They 


You could 
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I said, “let me know. It would be 
worth a little change.” 

“I don’t need money.” 

“But you will, Whitey. The junk 
comes high these days.” 

“Oh, I’m off that.” (They all say 
so, even when they’re full of it.) 
Then he went out. 

I signaled to Steve King. “If you 
want a job, follow that egg. Don’t 
let him know it, if you can help it. 
Come up to my apartment about 
midnight and tell me what he’s been 
up to. Here’s the address.” 

I shoved a card and a ten spot into 
his hand. He grinned and saluted. 

I sat down again and smoked. The 
whole set-up was funny. Mrs. Dal- 
roy hadn’t been Mrs. Dalroy very 
long. Before she married this hand- 
some young Geoffery Dalroy—who 
didn’t have a dime—she was the di- 
vorced third wife of Smithson, the 
sugar man. He had been her third 
or fourth husband. She was still 
a beautiful redhead, in spite of being 
forty or more. And she must have 
got plenty out of Smithson when 
he wanted to chuck her. 

Dalroy was good-looking; he 
danced like a professional, played 
polo, and wore clothes like a movie 
star. The jewelry had been lifted 
from the bridal suite soon after their 
marriage. She had worn the trin- 
kets to a ball, had taken them off 
when she got back, intending to 
have Dalroy put them in the hotel 
safe right away. She stepped into 
the next room for a moment, to 
speak to him, and they fell into a 
clinch, they said. Perhaps she left 
the jewels on her dressing table fif- 
teen minutes. Her maid wasn’t 
there. There was a door into the 
hall, but it was locked from the in- 
side. A floor clerk was on duty out 
there, too. And the suite was on the 
twelfth floor. 
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IT WAS SLICK. Slick enough 
to be Duke Grainger’s job. Swell 
timing, too. So good that it looked 
like Dalroy might have helped out. 
But we couldn’t get a thing on him. 
He was poor, but he had all the 
background: good schools, a good 
college, a proud old Maryland fam- 
ily, position, friends, and a front 
that was real. 

All I could think of was Grainger. 
What Whitey said about being in 
the country stuck in my head like a 
piece of a puzzle that won’t fit. The 
country was no place for Whitey: 
he was a city rat. 

I dragged my two hundred pounds 
over to a phone booth and called 
headquarters. McGuire, my best 
friend down there, laughed at me 
when I asked if he had anything on 
Grainger. 

“He ain’t been west of Denver in 
two years,” he said. “That’s the 
word on the Duke. He don’t like 
this town. He got sent up here. 
once—one of the few times.” 

“It ain’t such a jump from Denver 
to here,” I insisted. 

“You’re hunch-drunk,” he said. 
“Just because one of your hunches 
was good, once, is no sign you can 
count on ’em. You ought to learn 
how to be a cop.” 

I let that pass. “Where’d Whitey 
get a roll?” I asked. “And why did 
he take a vacation in the country 
lately?” 

“I don’t know everything,” Mc- 
Guire admitted. “Ill have it 
checked and let you know.” . 

There was nothing to do then but 
take a walk down to the Acme office 
and make a report—a one word re- 
port: nothing—and take what the 
boss, Cobb, had to say about cops 
in general and one in particular. I 
burned and got red, but postponed 
getting fired by letting him yammer 
without a word. 
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Then I went home. On the way 
I picked up something to eat at a 
delicatessen, remembering hungry 
Steve King. It was dark and foggy 
when I went in. I let myself into 
the apartment—two rooms, kitchen- 
ette and bath—and reached for the 
light switch. £ 

Bam! Something cracked me on 
the side of the head and I dropped 
the potato salad, the dill pickles, the 
rye bread and the rest of it. I’ve 
been hit harder, but it hurt plenty. 
I half fell, with the rest of the deli- 
catessen products, and tried to get 
my gun out. 

Whoever hit me swung again. I 
rolled against his legs, grabbed him 
around the knees and tried to floor 
him. He was strong. He broke my 
hold and cracked me over the head. 
I was out. 

This was another piece that didn’t 
fit into the puzzle. 

When I came to I switched on the 
light, shut the door, and gathered 
up the delicatessen. The potato salad 
had made a mess all over the rug. 
Well, it wasn’t my rug; I rented the 
place furnished. I was going to 
clean up the worst of it, when I saw 
the outline of a man’s shoe—with a 
composition sole, new or nearly new 
from the look of the tread. Expen- 
sive, too, according to the brand; 
must have set him back fifteen dol- 
lars, at least. I couldn’t figure this, 
at all, unless the fellow wanted to 
rub me out, without any noisy shoot- 
ing, and had been scared off by the 
sound of the scuffle. 

Whoever it was must have 
thought I knew more than I did. 
` I was groggy, but I ate a sandwich 
and mixed a drink. Then I felt bet- 
ter. I looked at my watch. It was 
ten o’clock. 

Steve King, maybe, would turn up 
around twelve. 

McGuire phoned. 
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“Looks like some woman gave 
Whitey money,” he said. “We don’t 
know who she is, but he’s been seen 
with her in her car, a new roadster. 
He went with her to the country— 
a little burg in Sonoma County. 
There’s a sanitarium up there that 
Specializes in drug cures. Dr. 
Graham’s place. He’s all right, as 
far as we know. They stayed there 
a week or so. Tell you more if we 
learn anything. Maybe Whitey put 
on a sob about wanting to be cured 
and this dame fell for it.” 

“Maybe,” I said, and got the loca- 
tion of Dr. Graham’s place. ‘“Noth- 
ing more on the Duke?” 

“Forget the Duke,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “or go to Denver.” 

I didn’t mention getting socked 
by a strong thug in fifteen-dollar 
sport shoes. McGuire would get a 
laugh out of that. 


AT MIDNIGHT, on the dot, 
Steve King knocked at the door. I 
let him in and looked him over. He 
was dusty and his face was streaked 
with perspiration and dirt. 

“You told me to report here,” he 
said, breathing hard, “or I’d have 
followed them.” 

“Who?” 

“That dope and his woman. I was 
hanging on the spare tire for an hour 
or so and they took me over some 
unpaved roads—out beyond the golf 
course, then across the hills to a 
big stable. They got out there and 
went in. A stableman took them up- 
stairs to an office. I couldn’t get 
near enough to hear what they said 
or see who they met. When they 
left there, they told the stableman 
they were going up to Sonoma 
County. 

“The dope had phoned, long dis- 
tance, around six o’clock. He was 
pretty shaky, but he took a shot in 
the men’s room in a hotel on Powell 
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Street, and after that he was all 
right. I trailed him to the woman’s 
place, up on Bush, where he had din- 
ner. I had a long wait until they 
came out. Then the ride to the 
stable. 

“After that, it was getting late, so 
I started for here. Had to run most 
of the way. No cabs anywhere out 
there. Maybe I should have gone 
to Sonoma?” 

I waved him into a chair and 
grinned at him. “You're all right, 
boy. Hear any names mentioned?” 

He wrinkled his brow. “Just one 
—Gregory. When they left the 
stable, the dope said, ‘I’ll tell Greg- 
ory.’ ” 

Gregory! That didn’t fit in, 
either. Still, there was my hunch. 
Gregory—Grainger. It’s a funny 
thing, but when crooks change 
names they usually pick a new one 
that’s something like the other. Not 
always, but usually. Of course, 
there are reasons for it: initials on 
luggage, laundry marks and so on— 
and lack of imagination. 

McGuire might insist that 
Grainger was east of Denver, but my 
hunch said he was in Doc Graham’s 
sanitarium, booked under the name 
of Gregory. Where could he find a 
better place to hide out? A reputa- 
ble physician, as Graham seemed to 
be, operating a place like that, could 
get all the junk he wanted through 
legitimate channels. Duke uses the 
needle, I’ve heard. What could be 
better than a place like Graham’s, 
with an inexhaustible supply of 
what he needed? More dopes have 
been caught because they ran out of 
junk than any other way. 

“There’s stuff to eat in the 
kitchen,” I told King. “Dive in.” 

“Thanks. Here’s your ten bucks. 
I didn’t use any.” 

“Keep it. You may need it. 
Maybe we'll take a little trip.” 
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The way that boy ate! I watched 
him, admiring. He had noticed the 
marks of battle on my head and the 
mess on the floor, but he didn’t ask 
questions. I liked that about him, 
too. 

I told him about the guy wallop- 
ing me and pointed out the mark of 
his shoe. He walked around the 
room while he was chewing his fifth 
sandwich. Suddenly he knelt down 
and reached under the table. 

He picked up a cigarette butt and 
held it to the light. It was straw- 
tipped, an imported Egyptian. 

“You ever smoke these?” he asked. 

“Not me. I stick to the ones the 
society dames recommend.” 

There was a mark on the rug 
where this smoke had been ground 
out, then kicked under the table. 
The brand went with the shoes. 

“He buys the best, but he hasn’t 
got manners,” I said. “What does 
he think ash trays are for?” 

Duke Grainger might wear shoes 
like that and smoke imported Egyp- 
tian cigarettes. But that didn’t 
check. Even he couldn't be two 
places at once. He couldn’t be rest- 
ing in Doc Graham’s and socking me 
at the same time. 

“Say,” King said, “I like this job! 
Why don’t you tell me what it’s all 
about? I picked up some informa- 
tion over at San Quentin College.” 
His eyes lighted up with interest. 
Then they went dead and discour- 
aged. “I forgot. I’m an ex-con. 
You couldn’t trust me. But I 
wouldn’t cross a square guy—not 
even a cop.” 

“Skip it, son,” I said. “PI give 
you the pieces of the puzzle and let 
you play with it.” 


HE WAS bright, keen, interested. 
Having something to think about 
besides his own bad luck gave him 
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confidence. Perhaps my trusting 
him had something to do with it. 

“Looks like an inside job,” he said. 
“Dalroy must have been in on it.” 

“We can’t get a thing on him. 
Duke Grdinger’s jobs all look like 
that. He pulled a ringer for this 
one in El Paso once—lifted a lot 
of glass out of a hotel room. How? 
He wouldn’t say. A fence squealed. 
They caught Duke with some of the 
stuff, and he took a rap.” 

“I know!” said King. “A mug in 
stir was telling about something like 
that. Grainger had the room above, 
let himself down on a rope, hung 
outside until he saw his chance, jim- 
mied the window if it wasn’t open 
and unlocked, and lifted the stuff.” 

“Sorry to disappoint a budding 
detective,” I said, grinning. “We 
went all over that. The room above 
is taken permanently by a rich old 
maid of good reputation. She was 
in it the night of the robbery.” 

“And above that?” 

“Empty. Nobody in it that night. 
Locked. No sign of anybody being 
there. Dust on the window ledge, 
undisturbed.” 

“That’s out, then.” He sighed. 
“Did you mention a trip?” 

“Yeah. Let’s go up Sonoma way.” 

I got a spare gat for him. He 
eyed it as though he had never seen 
one so close before. 

“Don’t use it unless you have to,” 
I said. | 

“Better not take it. If anything 
happened and I had it, they’d frame 
me.” 

“All right. Dll lug it. Come on. 
I got a roadster in the parking lot, 
downstairs.” 

This apartment house didn’t have 
a garage. I parked my car in a 
vacant lot next door. 

He was in the hall and I was right 
behind him when the phone rang. It 
was McGuire. 
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“Mrs. Dalroy’s dead!” he said in 
that cold voice of his. “Thought 
you'd want to know. Dalroy found 
her when he got in, late to-night; 
she’d been dead an hour. Stabbed. 
Dalroy has an alibi. He was at the 
stable where he keeps his ponies. 
Yes, he inherits all she had. But his 
alibi looks good. He couldn’t have 
done it. What? Yeah, come on up. 
But don’t butt in while real cops 
are working.” 

So we went to the Franciscan, 
where the Dalroys lived, where the 
baubles had been stolen. 

King didn’t want to meet any cops. 
He was jittery about cops. They’d 
try to hang something on him. 

“O. K.” I said. “You sit here and 
watch everybody that goes by.” 


McGUIRE was a homicide man. 
He was there, with the usual head- 
quarters gang. They were chasing 
around the suite, acting busy. I saw 
the body. Mrs. Dalroy had been 
stabbed in the back. The finger- 
print man was looking for prints on 
the dagger, down at headquarters. 
It was an Oriental thing that she 
had used as a paper knife, McGuire 
said. 

Dalroy was there, feigning shock. 
He looked like a ham actor to me, 
trying to play the part of a griev- 
ing man, 

He said something and McGuire 
turned on him. “What you kicking 
about? You get all she was worth, 
don’t you? How much?” 

Dalroy pretended to be mad. He 
got up and swung at McGuire. If 
he’d landed, McGuire would have 
been out. But he didn’t land. Mc- 
Guire had been a prelim boy in his 
day. He was fast, a good in-fighter. 
He got under Dalroy’s blow, sank a 
corkscrew punch into his stomach, 
drove an uppercut to his jaw. 
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Dalroy went over backward, land- 
ing on a divan. His feet went up. 

And I saw that he was wearing a 
fifteen-dollar pair of new sport 
shoes, with a familiar tread on the 
sole! 

“Lay off the rough stuff, Mac!” 
yelled Mason, chief of the squad. 

“He made a pass at me,” McGuire 
growled. “When they do that, I 
sock.” 

Dalroy was getting his breath, 
glaring at McGuire. You could see 
he was controlling his temper and it 
was hard work. His eyes glittered. 

“Tl get you for that,” he said. 
“TIl get you off the force.” 

“You want to work fast, brother,” 
McGuire told him. “You want to 
do it before I lock you up.” 

I went over and sat down next to 
Dalroy. He gave me a glance with 
no recognition in it, and wiped his 
face. 

“Ignorant cops are rough,” I said, 
looking at McGuire. ‘“Haven’t we 
met somewhere, Mr. Dalroy?” 

“I think not,” he said, staring at 
me. 

“Maybe you're right. Say,” I said, 
“I got flat feet from all the pave- 
ment pounding I used to do. Those 
shoes look comfortable. Where'd 
you get ’em?” 

“They’re made to order for me,” 
he said, not batting an eye. “You 
probably couldn’t afford them.” 

“T’ll bet you’re right,” I admitted. 
“Awful pretty design on the sole. 
Looks familiar, somehow. I 
wouldn’t want that. I’d leave my 
tracks around too much, for people 
to see.” 

At that, his eyes waver, and be- 
hind their cold glitter there’s a look 
of fear—or I can’t read eyes. 

He said, “What are you driving 
at?” ; 

But I waved to McGuire and 
walked out. 
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McGuire followed. “Well, what 
are you driving at?” he asked. 
“Come clean. Tell me things.” 

I told him about being knocked 
out and the mark of the sole in the 
potato salad on my floor. 

“Hell, we can’t jail him for as- 
sault even, on that kind of evi- 
dence!” he growled. 

“Who asked youto? Just keep an 
eye on him.” 

“Where you going, Joe?” 

“Up to Sonoma County—after 
Whitey and Duke Grainger!” 

And I duck before he can get his 
face fixed for a big laugh. 

But he yells after me: 
nuts!” 

King was waiting for me in my 
roadster, screwed down out of sight. 
‘There were two or three harness 
bulls in front of the hotel. 

“See anybody or anything?” I 
asked. 

“No. I’ve been thinking. TIl bet 
Dalroy was in it, whatever you say. 
Jewelry don’t get out of a locked 
room on the twelfth floor without 
help. Maybe he went back in there, 
after she left, and passed the stuff 
out to this other crook. Either that, 
or the crook got by the floor clerk, 
let himself in and lifted the stuff.” 

“The questions and answers 
didn’t show anything.” 

“It’s got to be one or the other. 
You can’t get around it. Dalroy’s 
in it some way.” 

“You're right there. He’s in it up’ 
to his eyebrows.” And I told him 
about Dalroy’s shoes. 


“You're 


I DROVE down to the Ferry: 
Building. We caught a boat and 
ran the car on it. Then we went to 
the lunch room and had some coffee. 
We talked about this and that, King 
mentioning his girl again and how 
he would move heaven and earth to 
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find her as soon as he got a job and 
the cops let him alone. 

“TIl help you,” I promised, “as 
soon as we get this thing cleaned 
up.” 

When the boat docked, I drove off 
and started forthe main road. King 
grabbed my arm. 

“There’s the dope—in that car, 
waiting to go back to town!” 

I jammed the brakes and slid the 
car to one side. Then I jumped and 
ran back to the car Whitey was in. 
His woman was at the wheel and I 
got a good look at her. I knew her 
right away. Sally Starr, she called 
herself. She used to sing at a joint 
out on the beach—if you could call 
it. singing. 

Their engine was turning over and 
they were just about to move for- 
ward when I jammed my rod in 
Whitey’s ribs. He squealed and 
looked scared. 

“Come with me, feller,” I said. 

“You can’t——” he began, and the 
woman joined in, making a howl. 

“Can’t I?” 

I pulled the door open and yanked 
Whitey out. 

“So long, Sally,” I said to her. 
“You better pick your friends more 
careful or else——” 

Whitey was kicking, but he was 
as weak as a baby. I carried him 
over to the roadster, shoved him in, 
and squeezed in beside him. 

“If he makes a move,” I said to 
King, “crack him one.” 

Whitey began to whimper. I 
guess he needed a shot pretty bad. 
He was probably waiting until they 
got on the boat. 

“I ain’t done a thing!” he said over 
and over. “You got no authority 
here, you lousy insurance dick.” 

“Not a bit,” I admitted. “Who 
croaked Mrs. Dalroy?” 
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That stopped one of his squeals 
right in the middle. “What?” he 
asked. Then he tried to get brazen. 
“Mrs. who—— I never heard of 
her.” 

“Maybe you don’t know a fellow 
named Geoffery Dalroy, huh? May- 
be you and Sally didn’t go out to see 
him at the stable where he keeps 
the polo ponies his wife bought for 
him?” 

He screws down in the seat and 
clasps his hands together. 

“You're crazy!” he said. 
you taking me?” 

“T’ll give you two guesses.” 

Sally Starr had driven on the boat. 
I saw that before I pulled out. And 
the boat had left the slip. She 
couldn’t phone Duke Grainger until 
she got to the Ferry Building. By 
that time—— 

I gunned the wreck and we went. 
Whitey shivered and shut up. King 
and I didn’t say anything. Before 
long we were in the village where 
Doc Graham had his sanitarium and 
heading up the road that led to it. 
The place was on a hill, with acres 
of woods and gardens around it. 

“Ever been here?” I asked Whitey. 
- “No. I don’t know where I am. 
Kidnaping is a Federal offense and 
you——” 

“I thought maybe you spent that 
vacation here,” I said. “In fact, I'll 
bet you did.” 

I parked below the hill and 
switched off the lights. I jerked 
Whitey out. He was weaker. I felt 
sorry for him; those birds suffer 
without the junk. But this was no 
time for big-hearted Joe Morgan to 
get soft. 

“You wait,” I said to King. “We'll 
take a walk, maybe talk to two or 
three people. Here! You better 
take this pistol, just in case.” 

King took it gingerly, said some- 


“Where 
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thing about coming with me. But 


Whitey and I were on the way. 


I MARCHED HIM up tto the 
main door and rang the bell. A big 
gorilla opened up and glared at us. 
One of Doc Graham’s gentle little 
helpers, I guessed. He didn’t see 
Whitey at first, but when he did he 
blinked and started to grin. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
me, pretending not to know Whitey. 

“I want to talk to Doc Graham, 
boy.” 

“What about? He’s sleepin’. I 
ain’t goin’ to wake him up at this 
hour.” 

“Tl bet you do,” I said, and 
shoved my gun at him. “I ain’t fool- 
ing.” 

He and Whitey exchanged a’ 
glance. “All right,” the gorilla 
growled. “I'll call him.” 

He started down the hall. A cou- 
ple of dim lights were burning. At 
the far end, near the door he was 
approaching, it was pretty dark. 

I roughed Whitey up a bit, rip- 
ping his coat off him and covering 
his head with it. Then I tied the 
sleeves around his arms. The 
gorilla heard his whimper and 
started back. 

“T’ll help-you wake up the doc,” 
I said. 

He turned, with a sullen look on 
his face, and swung over toward an- 
other door. 

“Doc,” he called when he opened 
it, “here’s a hard-boiled Frisco cop 
stickin’ a gun at me and makin’ me 
wake you up.” 

“Eh?” asked some one, sleepily, 
from a bed in the dark room. 
“What’s that?” 

There was something phony 
about that voice. 

“A cop, doc,” the gorilla repeated. 

He stepped aside, inside the door, 
as I crowded him. 
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Then: “Let him have it, Duke!” 

An automatic cracked at me as 
I ducked low and fired at the bed. 
The gorilla hit me on the side of the 
head. I went down and he jumped 
on me with both feet. All I knew, 
as I went out, was that I had been 
right. I had. found the Duke. 

When I came out of it, I was sit- 
ting in a big chair, with a rope tying 
me.to it.. The lights were on in the 
room—a big living room—and I was 
facing Duke Grainger, in a dressing 
gown, the gorilla and Whitey. The 
dope had had his shot and was 
gloating. 

“Howdy, Duke,” I Paid: 

He was a handsome devil, about 
fifty. or so, with iron-gray hair and 
clear, sparkling eyes. He was cool 
and calm; he, too, had used the 
needle. He smiled at me. 

And his smile reminded me of 
some one else. Oh, it was a pleasant 
smile, in its way; but it didn’t ring 
true. He didn’t mean it. He looked 
like Geoffery Dalroy, especially 
when he smiled! I frowned. How 
could there be any connection be- 
tween Duke Grainger and Dalroy, 
between the crook and the polo: 
playing society lad? 

“Why did you have Mrs. Dalroy 
killed?” I asked. “That was a slip, 
Duke.” 

He gave me the same disdainful 
look Dalroy had handed me. 

“I have no idea what you're talk- 
ing about.” He shrugged and 
looked at the gorilla. “Go and see 
if they’ve found the fellow who 
came with him.” 

King! I had forgotten the kid. 
I hoped they wouldn’t catch him. 


FROM a few words Duke and 
Whitey, exchanged, after the gorilla 
departed, I. doped it out this way: 
Doc Graham and two nurses lived 
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in separate buildings. Duke 
Grainger had leased the main struc- 
ture. The doctor had come to see 
what all the excitement was about 
and Duke had steered him back to 
his quarters. There were no pa- 
tients, unless you could call Duke 
one. The sanitarium was losing 
money. Duke came along and of- 
fered to lease it. He had handled 
the doctor without any trouble and 
was getting all the junk he and his 
friends needed through him. Be- 
sides, he had a nice hang-out. 
Whitey, I figured, was just a mes- 
senger boy between him and Dal- 
roy. Sally Starr—— I didn’t know, 
unless she was Dalroy’s. or Duke’s 
girl. 

“Your son, Geoffery Dalroy, will 
hang for it,” I said, after a time. 

That brought a quick flash to 
Duke’s eyes. Then he laughed. 

“My son? Where do you get such 
notions? I haven’t any son.” 

“Hell hang, anyway. That alibi 
of his won’t hold. No jury will be- 
lieve the two or three crooks who 
are ready to swear he was at the 
stable.” 

“The domestic quarrels of the Dal- 
roys are no concern of mine. I 
don’t know them. They don’t be- 
long to my set.” 

“How'd you lift her jewelry, 
Duke? Dalroy toss it out to you, 
or did you get past the floor clerk?” 

“The floor clerk. Ah, yes. I 
heard that you cops questioned the 
poor fellow.” 

We did. But we couldn’t get any- 
thing out of him. He had been on 
duty. He had seen the Dalroys come 
in. No one else had been on that 
floor. That was his story; he stuck 
to it and there was no reason to 
doubt it. 

Grainger was smiling at me—the 
smile a smooth crook gives a cop 
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when the cop can’t get anything on 
him. 

' “The Dalroy jewelry?” he said. 
“Why, I was in Denver—even the 
Denver police will tell you that— 
when that robbery occurred.” 

I thought that over. He wasn’t 
bluffing. He had an alibi—like Dal- 
roy’s. 

“You used to be a lone wolf, 
Duke,” I said. “Looks like you’ve 
got organized, got a lot of people 
working for you.” 

He laughed, to cover the sudden, 
uncontrollable flash in his eye. 

“You think I’m keeping up with 
the times? No, my friend, you're all 
wrong. The fact is, I haven’t pulled 
a job in years. I’m a sick man— 
dying, they say—and I’m here as a 
patient.” 

I laughed, too. 

The gorilla came in and said they 
had not found King. 

“He prob’ly scrammed.” 

Duke drummed on the arm of his 
chair with his finger tips. He wasn’t 
as calm as he had been. He left the 
room, after a moment, beckoning to 
the gorilla. 

Whitey came over near me. 
“You're smart, ain’t you?” he said. 
“Well, you’re damn near through 
being smart.” 

My feet were not bound. I let 
him have my boot, right in the shin. 
He went down, yelping, and I kicked 
him on the arm. 

Duke came back 
“Whitey!” he said. 
and help——” 

Duke sat down again and lighted 
a cigarette. 

“You're going to leave, huh?” I 
asked. 

“You’re not as thick as you look. 
Your friend might get the gen- 
darmes up here.” 

“Listen, Duke,” I said earnestly, 


in a hurry. 
“Get out there 
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leaning forward as far as I could. 
“I know a lot and I suspect plenty 
more. But there’s only one job on 
my mind: I want the Dalroy jewels, 
that’s all. I don’t care whether Dal- 
roy’s your son and you’ve trained 
him to carry on. I don’t want 
Whitey or Sally Starr or any of the 
rest. I don’t even care about Mrs. 
Dalroy. That’s up to the regular 
cops. Hand over the baubles and 
Tr —” 

“What an imagination!” he said, 
admiringly. “How could Dalroy be 
my son? How could I have lifted 
her stuff when I was in Denver? 
How could I have anything to do 
with her death, if she is dead? Of 
all the absurd: rs 


HE BROKE OFF and got to his 
feet. A high-powered car swung up 
the driveway, cut-out open. Duke 
was afraid. He started to shout to 
Whitey and the gorilla. Then there 
was a knock on the front door and 
he sat down, relieved, smiling. 

“Come in!” he said. 

It was Dalroy who entered. He 
was flushed and excited. 

“Well!” said Duke, with a warn- 
ing glance toward me. 

I was again struck by the close 
resemblance between them. Dalroy 
was a younger Duke Grainger. 

He was about to burst out with 
something, but Duke motioned him 
into the hall. They talked there in 
whispers, and I strained my ears, 
but couldn’t catch it. Neither could 
I get out of the rope. 

When they came back, Duke was 
smiling confidently. He had his 
hand on the younger man’s shoul- 
der. 

“What’ll we do with him?” asked 
Dalroy, meaning me. 

Duke shrugged, which might have 
been a death sentence. 

There was a sound in the hall, and 
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I turned—to see Steve King, pistol 
drawn, half crouched, looking at 
Duke and Dalroy. 

“Up with ’em—quick!” he said. 

Duke froze; then his hands went 
up. Dalroy stepped forward, 
ducked sideways and his hand shot 
to his pocket. Steve let him have 
it, through the arm. 

“Whitey!” yelled Duke. 

“No use,” said King. “I laid him 
out. The big fellow, too. And the 
two other thugs you had on guard 
outside. There’s nobody to help you 
—except the doctor. And I think I 
scared hell out of him.” 

Steve was edging toward me. He 
fumbled with a knot in the rope and 
I was free. 

I got up slowly and took a long 
breath. Then I took out my pistol. 

“Now, gents, the scenery looks 
different,” I said. 

King was right beside me. Duke 
was glaring at both of us, and he 
was suddenly nervous. Dalroy was 
sitting down, nursing his arm. 

“I was in a closet there in the 
hall,” King said. “Know what I 
heard? Dalroy’s his son, all right. 
Calls him dad. Dalroy’s supposed 
to be suffering a breakdown there in 
his room. There’s a doctor with him 
and a nurse—reputable as hell, but 
part of Duke’s dope crowd. A cop 
is sitting outside, sleeping, I guess. 
Dalroy had to see Duke, but he 
planned to be back in the room by 
morning. He won’t get back—now. 
How did he get in and hope to get 
back? I don’t know. I still think 
it’s from the room above. Your old 
maid up there may be a dope, too. 
Know anybody named Henders in 
this business?” 

“Why, sure, Henders is the floor 
clerk.” 

“He croaked Mrs. Dalroy!” said 
King. “Duke asked him how Hen- 
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ders was holding up after the job? 
The way he said job meant murder. 
And Henders lifted the jewels!” 

Duke’s eyes were venomous. Dal- 
roy muttered something. 

“How the hell?” I demanded. 
“Henders checked all right. He’d 
been there six months, and he came 
from another hotel with good refer- 
ences.” 

“Yeah, I’ll bet it was a hotel in 
Denver, where Duke pulled another 
fast one,” said King. i 

Duke was mad now. “Who is 
this? You can’t make a case out of 
nothing. You’re the craziest——” 

“Don’t get tough!” said King. 
“Im no cop. I’m fresh out of Quen- 
tin and every cop in Frisco has his 
eye on me, wanting to send me back 
—while they don’t even look for 
crooks like you! You're one of the 
reasons I can’t get a break! I’m no 
cop, but I hate the guts of dirty kill- 
ers like you. Killing a woman for 
her money, after making a big play 
for her. You polo-playing Aw, 
hell, I’m just helping a friend who 
staked me to a feed.” He shifted 
his gun a little. “Don’t get tough. 
I’d love to kill you.” 

I grinned at Duke. “It’s a case, 
brother. They’ll hang Henders and 
give you two life. You always liked 
jewelry. Here are some bracelets.” 

I stepped up to slip them on him. 
He backed away. 

“Listen!” he said, and there were 
beads on his forehead. “You’re an 
insurance dick. All you want is the 
jewelry. I i 

“O. K.,” I said. 

King opened his mouth, but I 
snapped at him: “Watch Dalroy! 
All right, Duke, where is it?” 

“In my bedroom.” 

I followed him, prodding him in 
the back to remind him of the gun. 
I made him switch on the lights. 
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He went to the bed and threw 
back the covers. He tore away a 
piece of mattress ticking. There, 
fitting into a little pocket, was a 
nice collection of trinkets—worth 
fifty grand, all right. Acme would 
certainly like to see them! 


DUKE was counting on my in- 
terest in the jewelry. I was inter- 
ested, all right, but not stupid. 
When he reached in and pulled an 
automatic, instead of a string of 
pearls, I was ready. It had no more 
than cleared the mattress when I 
fired. : 

He pitched over on the bed, 
coughing. His lips twitched into a 
bitter smile. 

“Got me!” he grunted. “Told you 
I was dying.” He tried to laugh. 
“Listen! Make it easy for the boy. 
I got him into this, made him a 
crook. He’s my kid, all right. I ran 
out on him and his mother when he 
was little. She married money and 
position. The boy was brought up 
right, but the money gave out. I— 
I thought I could use him. Did. 
My fault, all of it. You're a pretty 
good guesser, you thick-headed 
_ cop.” 

He coughed and spat blood. 

I gathered up the stuff as he 
straightened out, and went back to 
the big living room. Dalroy was 
trying to get to his father; King was 
threatening to shoot him if he 
moved. 

“He’s gone, Dalroy. He was too 
slow. I had to do it. He told me 
plenty, so you can talk. He said he 
got you into this. If you can make 
that stick——” 

Dalroy let loose at me, with a tor- 
rent of the worst talk I’ve ever 
heard. And I’ve heard some. [I let 
him rave for a while, then slipped 
the bracelets on him. 
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“To the Frisco jail for you, Marco 
Polo,” I said. 

When we had the three brutes 
who served as bodyguards tied up 
and had thrown another scare into 
the doctor—he was a greedy old guy 
who kept protesting he didn’t know 
anything—and had tied Whitey, I 
phoned the sheriff’s office and had 
them send out some hick deputies to 
round up this gang. 

We took Dalroy back to the city 
in my car. 

I was all set to have the laugh on 
McGuire, but they had already ar- 
rested Henders and booked him for 
murder. That fingerprint guy is a 
whiz! Henders wore gloves when 
he picked up the knife, but it had 
an ivory handle with some sharp 
points on it. A shred of black glove 
leather stuck to the knife. McGuire 
had never liked Henders’ looks, and 
he searched him, just for luck. Mc- 
Guire found the gloves, with a little 
shred of leather torn away. Hen- 
ders cracked quick enough when 
they gave him the works. Well, 
anyway, McGuire had to admit it 
was a Duke Grainger job. 

Steve King? The headquarters 
crowd lays off him now, and he has 
a job. He’s looking for the girl, and 
I’m helping all I can. 

Sally Starr was Duke’s girl. After 
they got away with the robbery, 
Duke thought they’d better get all 
they could out of Mrs. Dalroy. She 
was getting tired of the handsome 
polo player and would have divorced 
him before long. They had to act 
before she changed her will in favor 
of the next guy she wanted to 
marry. 

All I got out of it was a few kind 
words from the boss and the potato- 
salad stain on my carpet. But the 
feed I staked Steve King to was 
about the best investment big- 
hearted Joe Morgan ever made! 
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and our daily lives. 


No matter when you were born, this book 
will give you valuable information which will 
be of great help to yov in the conduct of 
your affairs. 


This is not quackery but science. 


This book will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents by the publishers. 


YOUR STARS: 
STREET & SMITH PUBLICA ATIONS, INC. 
79 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


: ine Compressed Air Pistol on the market—Single Shot 


BOYS, 12 to 15, a 
streamlined alumi- 
num bicycle for you! 
Fully equipped; 
flashy, sturdy, a pip! 
Three hundred other 
prizes, including 
watches, clothing, 
movie, typewriter. Earn what 
you want. Make money, besides. 
It’s easy! Just obtain customers 
in your neighborhood and deliver 
our magazines to them.. Need 
not interfere with school or play. 
Many boys earn a prize the first 
day. Perhaps you can, too. 
Get the jump on your chums. 
To start on the road to money 
and prizes right away, write to— 


Jim Thayer, Dept. 723 
The Crowell- Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


NEW cael : 
BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS 


Powerful—Accurate—Economical—Practi- 
cal—Adjustablie Shooting Force—Amazing 
Maximum Velocity—cal. 177 or 22 and BB— 
For Target and Small Game—the only Genu- 
with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety. Price 
7.50. Holster $1.75. Also 177 and ira Sing! Te Shot Ale Rifles 
7.50—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater 
Air Rifle $7.50—at Dealer or Direct—No license required—Safe 
for indoor use, 
FULL DETAILS_TARGETS—FREE—WRITE TODAY. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 683 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KNOCK - EM - COLD ! ` 


Fhe bigger they are, the harder they fall. 


LEARN JIU- JITSU! ¥ 13 secret- knock-out blows 


copyrighted by world fa- 
mous Police Jiu-Jitsu Instructor. A little jab with tip of fingers 
or strike with edge of hand to the right spot and the tough guys 
go out like alight. Besides having appeared in motion pictures 
many times he hi has trained detachments and individuals of the 
Army , Marines, National Guards, Coast Guards as 
well as thousands of citizens and peace officers. The G-Men 
have adopted Jiu-Jitsu in their successful war against crime. 
Send now for this illustrated booklet easily read. Full price 
15c postpaid. Also learn how you may defend yourself ainst 
any man regardless of size or strength whether he is armed with 


gm knife or club. 
$. J. JORGENSEN, 105 Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Newly Discovered Hormone 
Helps Men Past 40 


It’s a hormone used by many doctors here and abroad 
strengthen impaired vigor caused by weakened glands. hs 
hormone, together with other beneficial ingredients, is obtained in 
Zo-ak Tablets (Blue Box for Men—Orange Box for Women) at 
all good druggists. Try them uninterruptedly for one month. If 
you do not feel vastly improved your druggist gives you your 
money back. Don’t accept a cheaper substitute. Zo-ak contains 
the genuine gland-stimulating hormone. No harmful drugs. Booklet 
by registered physician free. Zo-ak Co., 50. W. 45th St.. N. Y. 


iT G rH 


e e STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE. e e 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflictions? 
For quick and happy relief, use Dr. Dennis’ cooling, 
antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less — dries fast. Stops itching instantly. A 35c trial 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


nee 10 MOTORISTS 


Solves a25 
Year Old Problem 


Since motor cars were first invented—OIL WASTE, 
LOW GAS MILEAGE, LOW COMPRESSION, LOST 
POWER AND NOISY MOTORS, caused by worn rings 
and cylinders, have brought great expense to car 


owners. Before Ovrhaul, it was necessary to put in 
new rings and rebore the cylinders, costing up to 
$150.00. Now—a single application of Ovrhaul 
quickly checks oil waste—increases gas mileage and 
compression and 
adds new power, 
pep, speed and quiet, 
all at a fraction of 
the cost of new 
rings and reboring. 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


If you would like to try 
this amazing mineral dis- 
covery without risk, use 
the coupon below or send 
a l-cent POSTCARD for 
free sample and full de- 
tails of a real money- 
making opportunity. 


B. L. Mellinger, Pres., OVRHAUL CO., D-918, Kansas Clty, Mo. 


Free SAMPLE COUPON 


B. L. Mellinger, Pres. { 
Ovrhaul Co., D-918, Kansas City, Mo. i 
Without cost or obligation, send me at once a 1 
I 
í 


FREE SAMPLE. Also show me your big 
money-making plan, 


Name . 


eo er i er 


AGATOBS . cc cece ccecscsesccces 
City State.. 
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WITH OIL EATING CARS 


IF YOUR MOTOR WASTES OIL AND GAS 
—IF IT HAS LOST THAT “NEW CAR” 
POWER, SPEED AND QUIET, SEND 
COUPON BELOW FOR FREE SAMPLE OF 


MINER’S AMAZING MINERAL 
DISCOVERY WHICH EXPANDS 
UP TO 30 TIMES WHEN 
HEATED. . a «= «© a s «@ 


Nearly a quarter of a million car owners have Ovr- 
hauled their motors, saving a cost of rebore and 
new ring jobs with a scientific product, containing 
this amazing mineral, that has been awarded the 
Automotive Test Laboratories Seal of Approval, 


SAVES UP TO 50% ON OIL 


INCREASES GAS MILEAGE UP TO 4596" 


This patented mineral plating process threatens to 
revolutionize the cost of motor upkeep. * Thousands 
of happy car owners write amazing letters. Impartial 
Certified Laboratory Tests prove conclusively what 
Ovrhaul is doing. United States and foreign Uni- 
versities findings are indisputable. The savings pos- 
sible, through this miner’s discovery, astound and 
convince the most skeptical. Let us send you this 
proof. 


OVRHAUL YOUR MOTOR IN 30 MINUTES 


At a cost less than spark plugs and in only 30 
minutes’ time, you can place OVRHAUL in your cyl- 
inders and start reaping the benefits of this amazing 
invention. No special tools needed—no car tie-up— 
no danger of ruining your motor by reboring the 
cylinder walls. 


MONEY MAKING TERRITORIES OPEN 


FOR SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS WHO ACT QUICK! 


Salesmen and Distributors Testing Laboratory Rep 
are cashing in Big with Ovr- | ; We hereby certify that wo 
Fy . have tested OVRHA 
haul—It is so Fevauntl Cue Tae: UNDER WORKING, CON 
so positive in its action—so S—1928 Pontiac 
A driven 72,000 miles. TOTAL 
new and different and saves GAIN ihsconprenslinnoe 
the motorist so much money— ponada; (meari normalka 
that representatives say OVR- 
HAUL is the quickest seller 
and biggest profit-maker they 


specifications). OVRHAUL 
does NOT scratch, abrade or 
otherwise injure the motor. 
The ‘pick-up’ speed, and 


haven had An years < Noth AS eaU climbing: performance 
gasoline dope, nor gadget. | MOUSLY. Car runs prac- 


ticaNy as well as when new, ’’ 


Industrial Testing 
Laboratory, Inc. 


Does not contain graphite or 
harmful abrasives. 18 million 
car owners need Ovrhaul. If 
you want in on this, send the 
coupon opposite or a penny post card and let me help 
you. I built a sales organization that sold over a 
million automobile tires and tubes.  Ovrhaul has 
proved the greatest possibilities for big business of 
anything I have ever seen. Join hands with me— 


Start today by mailing the B L. Mellinger 
a 


coupon for Free Sample. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Sra Nouto Clear up your Skin!-Make 
yourself a Good Dancer! W/W POPULARITY! 


| y BUD - YOU'LL 


SURE WISH | KNEW 
V GET 
WHY MARY TURNED DOWN | Rip Se cece 
HICKIES — IF 
YOU WANT TO 
CUT ANY ICE 
WITH MARY- 


YEAST IS FINE TO 
CLEAR UP PIMPLES. 
YOU JUST EAT 3 
CAKES EvERY 


DONT MISS THIS! 


Learn the Newest 
Dance Steps from 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


> pies 


FEW DAvS 
exe 


YA suo —its ft 
VE GOT IT Eee 


{WAZ 
SAY, READ THiS— eae e— 


YOU GETA BOOK 


‘ MOTHER SAID YOU'RE OF DANCE LESSONS NOW, SIS-SAY THESE H HOW FAST 
-The Worlds Greatest SO BRONIGE TO EAT FROM ARTHUR DIRECTIONS SUREMAKEH youve } 
3 OF THESE EVERY MURRAY IF YOU EVERY STEP H 
FILL IN THIS 


Dancing Instructor- 


FREE 


YOU’D PAY $5 EACH PRIVATE LESSON TO LEARN 


DAY -ONE OR TWO! 
j Š FLEISCHMANN 


DANCE 


2 NIGHTS || WHO IS THAT GOOD} THATS My KID VAC z 
LOOKING BOY- HESİBROTHER- HE'S f “STICK TO IT—and FLEISCHMANN’S 
\ YEAST will help to clearup ADOLESCENT 
PIMPLES,” says Dr. R. E. Lee, well- 


EAE ARTHU np ests i known physician. Important glands de- 

$ ž = 2 Sti $ e s velop after the start of 

I a z 7 \ adolescence. The entire body is 

disturbed. The skin gets over- 

sensitive. Waste poisons in the 

blood irritate this sensitive skin— 

pimples break through! Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast helps correct pim- 

ples by clearing these skin irritants 

out of the blood. Eat 3 cakes daily 

—one about 4 hour before meals 
—plain, or in water. Start now! 

Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 


see new: 


NAT'L OPEN GOLF CHAMPION, record- 
smashing Tony Manero, says: ‘Thad healthy 
nerves and good digestion on my side. 
Naturally I would. I’m a hearty Camel 
smoker. ‘For digestion’s sake—smoke 
Camels’ hits the ball right on the nose.” 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS, knighted for his 
scientific feats in both the Arctic and 
Antarctic, says: “Where I’ve gone, Cam- 
els have gone. Camels are my stand-by. 
I find Camels add gusto to my meal— 
even if it’s pemmican and dry biscuit.” 


“CAMELS SET ME RIGHT— 


SPUNKY, GLOBE-CIRCLING REPORTER, 
Miss Dorothy Kilgallen. She carried Cam- 
els on her dash around the world. “I 
ate all kinds of food—snatched meals any- 
where,” she says, “but smoking Camels 
helped to keep my digestion tuned up.” 


iy ial 


JUNGLE EXPLORER, Lawrence T. K. Gris- 
wold, has headed expeditions to Tibet, 
Komodo, The Amazon, Africa. His ex- 
perience: “Hating in the jungle is no pic- 
nic. llook forwardtothe sense of digestive 
ease that smoking Camels brings me.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from tiner, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS » Turkish and 
Domestic = than any other popular brand, 


Copyright, 1957, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


STEADY SMOKERS SAY 


